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PREFACE 








T he mftlu of Greece ind Rome have inspired 
so much of [he best thought to English iitera- 
ture that a Itnowtcdge of them is often essen* 
tia) to the understanding of what we read. 

^ '* When Byron calls Rome," wp Thomas Bulfioch, 

“* the Niobe of nations,' or says of Venice, * She looks 
a Sea-Cybcle fresh from Ocean,' he calls up to the 
mind of one familiar with our subject illustrations more 
f vivid and striking than the pencil could furnish, but 
^ which arc lost to the reader ignorant of mytJiology," 
‘ literature abounds in such poetic borrowings from the 
^ classics, and it is impossible to enjoy fully the works of 
^ some of our best writcra if we cannot immediately 
appreciate their imagery, 

■14 Again, cKpresaions such as " the heel of Achilles " 
•< are part of tne common language, but their meaning is 
lost upon those to whom the myths from which they 
arc derived aro unfamiliar* 

But apart from the practical utility of the myths, as 
necessary to the comprehension of much that we read 
and hear, they have a great wsihetlc value, presenting, 
as they do, a mine of imaginativE material whose rich¬ 
ness and beauty cannot fail to appeal even to the colder 
sensibilities of this more prosaic age. It would be 
dilRcult, indeed, to exaggerate the importance of these 
oid-world stories, with their wonderful admixture 
of pagan faith and riotous imagination, in correcting 
the tendency to mere utilitarianism in the education 
of the young, and there is need to lay stress upon this 
because of the increased attention now being given 
to science and modern languages at the expense of the 
classics. 

Translations of the exquisite writings of the Greek 
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and Latin poets cannot, of course, convey the same 
Hch impressions. They are, at the best, weak and 
imperfect vehtdes for reproduemg the literary and 
imagitiative wealth of a golden age; but they arc, 
ocvcrthelessj capable of imparting something of the 
atmosphere of the great origirials, and, in whatever 
tongue they may be told, the stories themselves can not 
easiTy be spoilt; they will assuredly appeal to thousands 
to whom the ancient languages ofGreece and Rome are 
as a sealed book. 

The writings of many of the great English classical 
translators, it may be added, arc instinct with the spirit of 
the ancients. We might fancy that they, too, had caughr 
sight of Proteus riaing from the sea, and had heard 

*• Old Ttiion Ww liu wreaihdd hum.” 

But properly to understand even these translations 
we first require a knowledge of mythology which It 
would take a lifetime to acquire piece by piece from 
general reading, and theaima, therefore, of this book aret 
first, to present outlines of the story in a simple form 
pleasurable to the reader who has no desire further than 
to obtain a general knowledge of the myths, or to be 
entertained ; and, second, to furnish a practical guide 
for the student who wishes to prosecute his mytho¬ 
logical scudic^ and who desires to acquire the mean* 
whereby he will be enabled to follow intelligently the 
allusions to other myths which meet him at cver^ turn, 
and to know something of the origin and significance 
of the stories. 

The numerous quotations throughout will show the 
way to the noble pasturage from which these " flowers 
of Parnassus ” have been culled, and they will enable 
the reader to appreciate the great influence of the 
myths upon our literature. The large selection of repro- 
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ducttons from fflmous pictures and statuary, also, will 
show something of the debt which art, both ancient and 
moilcrn, owes to the same inspiration. 

The myths are told as graphically and accurately as 
possible, great care being taken, however, to avoid the 
more repulsive features of heathen mythology; and 
when two or more versions of the same myth occur, 
the prelerence has invariably been given to the most 
popular, that Is to say, to the one which has Inspired 
the greatest works.. 

Both the lAtin and the Greek forms of proper 
names are ^ven, but the I^tin names are usually 
retained throughout the narrative, because more 
fretiueritly used in poetry and art. 

The closing chapter includes an analysis of myths by 
the light of philology and comparative mythology, and 
the philotc^ical expUnation of the stories related in the 
preceding ^upters. 

A map, gennlogical table, and complete glossatr and 
index adapt this volume for constant use in the library, 
the school, and the arm-chair. 

Thanks are due to Messrs, Longmans, Green and Co. 
for penuission to include numerous quotations from 
Conington*s translation of the ** ^ndd,*’ and to 
those authors whose works have slnubrly been placed 
under contribution. 
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CHAPTER I: THE BEGINNING 

Mvths d Crulion 

M ythology is the fcience which, treats of 
the arly tradition^ or myths, rdatijig to the 
religioa of the ancients, and mdudes, besides 
a fuJl account of the origin of their gods, their theory 
concerning the beginning of aU things. 

Among aJ! the nations scattered over the face of the 
earth, the Hebrews alone were instructed by God, who 
gave them not only a full account of the creation o^ 
the world and of aU living creatures, but also a code of 
laws to regulate their conduct. All the questions they 
fain would ask were fully answered, and no room 
remained for conjecture. 

It was not so, however, with the other nations. The 
Greeks and Romans, for instance, lacking the definite 
knowledge which we obtain from the Scriptures, and 
still anxious to know everything, were forced to con¬ 
struct, in part, thrir own theory. As they looked about 
them for some due to serve as guide, they could not 
help but observe and admire the wonders of nature. 
The succession of day and night, summer and winter, 
rain and sunshine ; the fact that the tallest trees sprang 
from tiny seeds, the greatest rivers from ditninuiivc 
streams, and the most beautiful flowers and delicious 
fruits from small green buds,—all seemed to tell them 
of a superior Being, who had fashioned them to serve 
a definite purpose, 

They soon came to the conclusion that a hand mighty 
enough to calJ all these wonders into life^ could also have 
created the beautiful earth whereoo they dwelt. These 
thoughts gave rise toothers; suppositions became certain^ 
tics j and soon the following myth or fable was evolved, 
to be handed down from generation to gencraLiom 




THE CLASSICAL MYTHS 

At first, when sU things fa.7 is 1 great coafuied 

mass,'— 

* £ie euth jq<1 cDVenti^ itcre kaofvi^ 

Tbc hcc <if n^tnx€f tlie worlds wu out i 
>kiici mco kivc k C^i £ rudti 

Thj« foju I deui woighl^ tom, ind cmde | 

WlierCf Id mti'd bap of Ul^mpoand^ tnouldt 
Tbe jutinf leedi of tlufip con/wd^f nll^d." 

Oty{EfiemU/r.y 

The Earth did not extsL Land, sea, and air were 
mixed up toesther ^ so that the earth was not soUd^ the 
aea was not fluid, nor the air transparent, 

*^ Ko lan T^i bfiiia'd liom yoa ceruleia berghtf 
No oTbmg m<M Tcptif^d hcf bE>mi pf light | 

No euth^ ielT'poiied, oa Hi|xijd ether biiDg ^ 

No ta iti woftd-epcli*pin| wutn fluag 5 
Earth wn half ilr, bilr tea^ ta eraht;^ hetp; 

Nor wth mu aot fiitiid wu thi deep [ 

Ditk wti the fold of niw ; dc fona mr tricod 1 
Obitractini tiomi itruggltd throegh d» wMit 1 
Wkefe eoldi *iA hatp uH moiit^ tM dij rebeU'd | 
lleifj the hgktp lad hard ths lofl KpdVd” 

Ond (EWr fr.). 

Over thii thsLpeten reigned 1 ordcs^ dtitj 

cUltd Cliao^f wliose persona] tp|icDniice could not be 
described, ts there wa3 no light bf which he could be 
wen. He shared hU throuc with his wife^ the dark 
goddcsit of Night, ntjiicd Nyx or No^ whose black 
robes^ and itUl blacker couAtenance^ did not tend to 
enliven the iurrotmding gloom. 

These two divinities weaned of their power in the 
course of timCp aud called their son Erebus (Darkness) 
to their assistance. HU hrst act was to dethrone 
and supplant Chaos ^ and tbtnj thinking fac would be 
happier with a helpmeet, be married his own mother, 
NyXi Of toursep with our present vicwti this marriage 
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«nu k hcmous sin ; but the kacleots, ifho 4t first 
had no fixed kwa, did not consider this union unsuit> 
able, and rceoutited how Erebua and Nyx ruled over 
tbs chaotic world together, until thstr two beautiful 
children, ^ther (Light) and Hemen (Day), acting 
in concert^ dethroned them, and seized the supreme 
power. 

Space, Uiumined for the first time by their radiance, 
revved itself in all its uncouthness. TEcher and 
Hemera carefully examined the confusion, saw its 
ttmumerable possibilities, and decided to evolve from it 
* ** thing of beauty"; but c^ifite conscious of the mag- 
nltude of such an undertaking, and feeling that some 
assistance would be desirable, they summoned £ro» 
(Amor, or Love), their own child, to their aid. By 
their combined dforts, Pontus (the Sea} and Gsea (Oc, 
Tcilus, Terra), as the Earth was first called, were 
cieatctL 

In the beginning the Earth did not present the heau- 
tifiU appearance that it does now. No trees waved 
their le^y branches on the hillsides | no fiowers 
bloomed in the valleys ; no grass grew on the plains; 
no birds fiew through the air. All was silent, bare, and 
motionless. Eros, the first to perceive these deficient 
cies, seized his HfC'givIng arrows and pierced the cold 
bosom of the Earth. Immediately the brown surface 
was covered with luxuriant verdure; birds of many 
colours flitted through the foliage of the new-born forest 
tre^ ; animals of all kinds gambolled over the grassy 
pimns; and swift-darting fishes swam in the limpid 
ttreams. Ail was now life, joy, and modon. 

Gxa, roused from her apathy, admired ali that had 
already been done for her embellishment, and, resolving 
to crown and complete the work so well begun, created 
Uranus (Heaven)* 

i 
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Tbift version of the creation of the worlds although 
hut one of the manj current with the Greeks and 
Romans, was the one most generally adopted, 

** Hcf fint-botn Eirtb pnduc'dt 
Of like immeEuitfi ih^ Heirfli | 

Tkat ht might ikdtcripg comptit her iiQmi 
On ctaj 

ffiikd rr*). 

Another popular version stated that the first divinittea^ 
Erebus and Njnt, produced a gigantic egg, from which 
Eiros, the god of love, emerged to create the Earth* 

^ Id tht djwy chaDtLul iLlD9e£ 

Of Ercbm old^ ww i priiT deporit* 

By Nighc the pniD«r»| in ncrtcf lifd i 
A Mptlcd Eggr zA lilcDCE nnd tlud^ 

Wu hfoDiied snd hitdiei t till lime otme About i 
And LoTCy the delightfalf m Brw Dut.*' 

{pFir/^ //.)* 

The Earth thus created was supposed by the ancients 
to be a disc, instead of a sphere as seienM has proved. 
The Greeks ^ded that tbdr country occupied a 
central posidon, and that Mount Olympus, a very 
high xnountdn, the mythological abode or tbelr gods, 
was pl»«-w^ ia the caset centre. Their Earth was 
divided into two eqtwl parts by Pontua (the Sea,— 

2 uivalent to our Mediterranean and Black Seas) ; and 
around it flowed the great river Oceaniis in a 
** steady, equable current," undisturbed by storm, from 
which the Sea and all the fivers were suppos^ to 
derive their waters. 

The Greeks also imagined that the portion of the 
Earth directly north of their country was inhabited by 
a, fortunate race of men, the Hyperboreans, who dwelt 
in continual bliss, and enjoyed a never-ending spHngtide. 
Thdr homes wore said to be “ inaccessible by land or 
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bj* sw," They were ** exempt trom disease, old age, 
and death," and were so yirtuoui that the gods fre¬ 
quently visited them, and even condescended to share 
weir feasts and games. A people thus favoured could 
not fall to be happy, and many were the songs in praise 
of their Buntiy land. 

*“ 1 come from i land in the ton^tiriglit dee|i. 

Whin goldft) ^rdcni grow i 
Where the windi d* the becilzped in ilccp^ 

Their cDDch thcUi umx 

^ Sa ftCflf ihe tttek of the tLtrt are we.| 

That oft, an night^i pals bcatui, 

Th« diiuot loonifj of their hirmoof 
Come fa mt ein^ like drcAtoi* 

^Tlie MeoOi tcio, her Yforld l« nlgh^ 

Utai when the night-Ker looti 
To thit ihadowteif arl% in a Yamal tlcf ^ 

He an number in hilU and bfookxt 

^ To the Sun god all our heirtr and Ijm 
Bj day, by night# belong ; 

And rhe breath we draw from hk liwing firei 
We give him beck in rang,'* 

South of Greece, also near the great fiver Oceanns, 
dwelt uiothcr nation, just as happy and virtuous as 
the Hyperboreans,—the Bthiopians. They, too, often 
enjoyed the company of the gods, who shared their 
Innocent pleasures with great delight. 

And far away, on the shore of this same marvellous 
over, according to some mythologists, were the beau¬ 
tiful Isles of the Blest, where mortals who bad led 
virtuous lives, and had thus found favour in the sight 
of the gods, were transported without tasting of death, 
and where they enjoyn an eternity of bliss. These 
blaiids had sun, moon, and stars of their own, and 
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were never visited by the 43 otd wintry winds that swept 
down from the north. 

" Hie Iilei of tlu Bleu, th^ tay. 

The laiei of fhc Blat, 

Are petcefot end luippy, by nt^Iii and by day, 

Fat iwiy IB the gtorioiu west. 

“They owd not the moon Id thii Und of ddjght. 

They need net the pijt, pt!e ttar j 

The i»D it bti|hT, by dty end ttltiil:. 

Where the nonla ei the hlettcd ira. 

*" The? tUt not the itflBDdf they ploofh ew the rreve, 
They libonr not, octer t oht nerer! 

Net e tur 4o they thed, aoi i «|h do (hey besvei 
They ue heppyt forevet end ercr I" 

CLtos, Erebus, and Nyx were deprived of their 
power by Mther and Hcmcra. who did not long enjoy 
the possession of the sceptre; for Uranus and Ga:a, more 
powerful than their progenitors^ soon forced them to 
depart, and began to reign in their stead. They had 
not dwelt long on the summit of Mount Olympus, 
before they found themselves the parents of twelve 
gigantic children, the Titans, whose strength was such 
that their father, Uranus, greatly feared them. To 
prevent their ever making use of it against him, he 
seized them immedktety after their birth, hurled them 
down into ■ da rk abyss called Tartarus, and there 
chained them fast. 

This chasm was situated far under the earth; and 
Uranua knew that hb ^ sons (Ooeanus, Cteus, Crius, 
Hyperion, lapctus, Cronus), as well as his six 
daughters, the Titanides (Ilia, Rhea, Themis, Thetis, 
Mnemosyne, and PhcEbcL could not easily escape from 
its cavernous depths. The Titans did not long rcTnain 
sole occupants of Tartaru^ for one day the brazen 
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doors were ^in thrown wide open CO admit the 
Cyclopes—Brontes (Thunder), Steropes (Lightning), 
and Arges (Sheet-lightning),—three later-born children 
of Uranus and Gaa, who helped the Titans to mike 
the darkness hideous with their incessant clamour for 
freedom. In due time their number was increased 
by the three terrible Centimani (Hundred-handed), 
Cottua, Brlareus, and Gyes, who were sent thither by 
Uranus to share their fate. 

Greatly diasatisfied with the treatment her children 
had received at their father's hands, Gsea remonstrated, 
but all in vain. Uranus would not grtot her request 
to set the giants free, and whenever their muffled cries 
reached his ear, he trembled for his own safety. 
Angry beyond all expression, Goa swore revenge,^ and 
deacended into Tartarus* where she urged the Titans 
to conspire aigainst their father, and attempt to wrest 
the sceptre from his grasp. 

All listened attentively to the words of sedition ; but 
none were courageous enough to carry out her plans, 
except Cronus, the youngest of the Titans, more 
familiarly known as Saturn or Time, who found con¬ 
finement and chains peculiarly galling, and who hated 
his fither for hb cruelty. Gaea final^ induced him to 
lay violent hands upon hb sire, and, after rdcaamg him 
from hb bonds, gave him a scythe, and bade him be of 
good cheer and return victorious, 

Thua armed and admonished, Cronus set forth, 
came upon hb father unawares, defeated him, thanks 
to his extraordinary weapon, and, after bmdin^ him 
fast, took possession of the vacant throne, intending to 
rule the universe for ever. Enraged at thb insult, 
Uranus cursed hbson, and prophesied that a day would 
come when he, too, would be supplanted by hb children* 
and would suffer just punishment for hb rebellion. 
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Cronus paid no heed to his facher's Imprecations, but 
calmly proceeded to release the Titans, his brothers and 
sisters, who, in their joy and gratitude to escape the 
dismal realm of Tartarus, expressed their willingness 
to be ruled by him, Thdr satUraction was complete^ 
however, when he chose his own sister, Rhea (CybeJe, 
Ops) for his consort, and aasigticd to each of the others 
some pwtioit of the world to govern at will To 
Oceanus and Thetis, for example, he gave charge over 
the ocean and all the rivers upon earth; while to 
Hyperion and Phoebe he entrusted the direction of the 
sun and moon, which the andents supposed were diUy 
driven across the «ky in brilliant golden chariots. 

Peace and security now reigned on and around 
Mount Olympic ; and Cronus, with great satisfacrion, 
congratulated himself on the result of his enterprise. 
One fine moraitig, however, his equanimity was dis¬ 
turbed by the announcement that a son was born to 
him. The memory of fais father's curse then suddenly 
returned to his mind. Aojrious to avert so great a 
cshmlty as the loss of bis power, he hastened to his 
wife, determined to devour the child, and thus prevent 
him from causing further annoyance. Wholly unsus¬ 
picious, Rhea heard him inquire for his son. Gladly 
she placed him in hit extended arms; but imagine her 
surprise and horror when the beheld her husband 
swallow the babe. 

Time passed, and another child was born, but only 
to meet mth the tame cruel fate. One Infant after 
another disappeared down the capacious throat of the 
voracious Cronus—a personification of Time, who 
creates only to destroy, In vain the bereaved mother 
besought the life of one little onei the telfisb, hard¬ 
hearted father would not relent. As her prayers 
seemed unavailing, Rhea finally resolved to obutn by 
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ttntagtm the boon her husbmd dented j and 33 soon 
as her youngest son, Jupiter (Jove^ Zeus), was born, 
she concealed him. 

Cronus, aware of his birth, soon made his appearance, 
determined to dispose of him tti the usual summary 
manner, Fw some dme Rhea pleaded with him, but 
at last pretended to yield to his commands Hastily 
wrapping a large stone in swaddling clothes, she handed 
»t to Cronus, simulating Intense grief. Cronus was 
evidently not of i very inquiring turn of mind, for he 
swallowed the whole without investigating the real 
contents of the shapeless bundle. 

. “ To th* wn of Hentni, 

Whiloin the king offiodi, t no&c »be 
tawrapi in iafijtt matbei j tnd Tbii with grup 
be in^ttb'd, Md in bit nrcntng breast 
Cottvcip’d liny j uahappy J nor once ihonght 
Tbtl fcr thr tens kit ebifd behind Kfliain’d 
Invioriblc, i«ure i who icon, with kandi 
orttrcnfth o'Erconieit him, ihonld cstt him forth 
From and himi^ tb' immortali rnJe." 

Mttitd (£/ aw'x 

Ignorant of the deception practised upon him, Cronus 
then took leave, and the overjoyed mother clasped her 
rescued treasure to her breast. It was not sufficient, 
however, to have saved young Jupiter from imminent 
death : it was also necessary that his father should 
remain unconscious of his existence. 

To ensure this, Rhea entrusted her babe to the 
tender cam of the Melian nymphs, who bore him off to 
a cave on Mount Ida. There a goat, Amahhea, was 
procured to act as nurse, and fulhlled her office so 
acceptably that she was cventusUy placed in the heavem 
as a constellation, a brilliant reward for her hind minis- 
trationSr To prevent Jupiter’s cries being heard in 
Olympus, the Curetes (Corybantes), Rhea's priest!!, 
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uttered piercing screoma^ clashed their weapons, exe¬ 
cuted fierce dances, and chanted rude waivsongs. 

The real significance of all this unwonted noise and 
commotion was not at all understood by Cronus, who, 
in the intervals of his numerous afhurs, congratulated 
himself upon the cunning he had shown to prevent the 
accomplishment of his fiuher^s curse. But all his 
anxiety and fears were aroused when he suddenly 
became aware of the fraud practised upon him, and cif 
young J u piter's continued existence. He immed lately 
tried to devise some plan to get rid of him ; but, before 
he could put it into execution, he found himself 
attacked by his son, and, after a short but terrible 
encounter, he was signally defeated, 

Jupiter, delighted to have triumphed so (Quickly, 
took possession of the supreme power, and aided by 
Rhea's counsels, and by a nauseous potion prepared by 
Metis, a daughter of Occanus, compelled Cronus to 
produce the unfortunate children he had swallowed 
f.f., Neptune, Pluto, Vesta, Cerw, and Juno. 

Following the example of his prcdec^sor, Jupiter 
gave his brothers and sisters a fair share of hb new 
kingdom. The wisest among the Titans—Mnemosy ne, 
Themis, Occanus, and Hyperion—submitted to the 
new sovereign without murmur, but the others refused 
their allegiance ; which refusal, of course, occasioned a 
deadly conflict. 

" When ewl* faffis witli vntb, 

Aod WM iw up betwora tbetr tlurr 
Sam diQ«Eng lo fi-om iu th^toa 

Xhiu Zietii Pitgb! king k tbcicn igd teme In !buie 
Wltb oppAiit? OAtlu tbjtt ihfiy neld hurt do ^tu 
To ruk du goiU for tvw/* 
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The GUnt*' War 

Jupiter, from the top of Mount Olympus, discerned 
the superior number of his foe*, and, quite aware of 
their might, concluded that rmnforcemcnts to his party 
would not be superfluous. In hasten therefore, he 
released the Cyclopes from Tartarus, where they had 
languished so long, stipulating that in exchange for 
their freedom they should supply him with thunder¬ 
bolts, —weapons which only tney knew how to forge. 
This new engine caused great terror and dismay in the 
ranks of the enemy, who, nevertheless, soon rallied, 
and struggled valiantly to overthrow the usurper and 
win back the sovereignty of the world. 

During ten lon^ years the war raged inces^ndy, 
neither party wishing to submit to dominion of 
the other, but at the end of that rime the rebellious 
Titans were obliged to yield. Some of them were 
hurled into Tartarus once more, where they were 
carefully secured by Neptune, Jupiter's brother, 
while the young conqueror joyfully proclaimed his 
victory, 

" all jflUr fftrtt* ihea, powm sbavc, 

JaiD hill nkd cry th" @cniupct?Ei>cc of Jort i 
Let down out gulden cT^TWiiciir cWoa 
WboK stren^ «n1^c« |iw» lod cwtii 
tmiti ? 

Strive iIU of mottil aod tmnnutiJ births 
To drtf, bj ibiif tbe TbutttUier down lo ejjtb. 

Ye rtrivo iii vuin I if I but itfrteb ihit btn^lp 
I Ihenx tbr gtMUf tbo emt^i oiicL ibi hud i 
1 tbe rHiifi to greit Ol^orpoi' 

Aod ibo rut world bun^ in my iifHt f 

Tor wich t tetetip trobduoded ud ibove i 
And foxb vte and fodAi oompu'^d to Jove-** 

Hvmir ir,)* 

The scene of this mighty conflict was supposed to 
have been in Thessaly, where the country bears the 
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imprint of grtat niitoral convulsion ; for thr 

^ cicjito im^med chai the gods, making the most of 
at ^ i'^L***^stTCTgth and stature, hurled huge rocks 

reach the abode of Jupitta-, the Thundenr. 

-Momuin an mountiio, m the Titua eni. 

FdiM umb Owi'e lioddcii biwd 
ii; wAin mptiK** 

LiitrfU, 

Saturn, or Cronus, the tender and instigator of the 

** ^podnhtd and ftrife. vrlth- 

^ to I(^y or Hespena, where he founded a 
kingdom, and reigned b peace for man^ 

ofall the Titans, now fended 
^outd enjoy the pawtt so unlawfully obtained ; but 

her children of their 
b^thright, creat^ a terrible monster, called Typhoms. 
or Typhon, which she sent to attack him^ This 

r T * hundred 

cLT^Qii hi^ds ; flmnes shot fromlua cves^ nostrils 

and mouths; while he incessantly uttered such blood* 
^rdiing Kfearns, that the gods, b terror, fled from 
Mount Olympus and sought refuge b Egypt, Ij, 
mortal fear lest this terror-bspiring mons^ would 

different animals; and Jupjter became a ram, wliile 
Juno, his sister and queen, thanged herself bto a 

t-OWa ™ -i 

The king of the gods, however, soon became ashamed 

01 vmo^^«^Y tesoM to return to Mount 

SL u ^th his terrible thunder- 

n( •rK’ >• T fierce struggle ensued, at the end 

of which. Jupiter, again victorious, viewed his felfcn 
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THE GIANTS' WAR 

foe with boundless pride; but his triumph was ver7 
short-lived. 

Enedsdus, another redoubtable giant, also created 
by Gwa, now appeared to avenge Typhmus, He too 
was signally dcieated, and bound with adamantine 
chains in a burning cave under Mount .^tna. In 
early dmes, before he had become accustomed to his 
prison, he gave vent to his rage by outcries^ impreca¬ 
tions, and groans; sometimes he even breathed forth 
fire and flames, in hopes of injuring bis conqueror. 
But time, it is said, somewhat cooled hU resentment; 
and now he is content with an occasional change of 
position, which, owing to his huge size, causes the 
earth to tremble over a space of many milts, producing 
what Is called an earthquake. 

i 2 ]A^ ilui; Uiuiidef-*iinick Enccl^duir 
Gmvcilinj betmth ihc incembent motJAuinV w«i|;ht4 
lAti inpLaCt ^turtul |iit^ cf ; 

Anti* fwhfii he hi^fcl Pi^jnlt tile bamin^ laid, 

RcJiiciant* u> ittvert Lii broiling limbi^ 

A itts^d.ea tkoan thfongb nil iht iile. 

And iE^tni thunden drcBdfoJ Linder iroundf 
*rKcn poun put tiaokc in wrcidung curb coarulvEili 
Apt] ibadtt the bright «rb, nnd bku m% iirr 

Jupiter had now conquered all his foes, asserted his 
tight to the throne, and could at last reign over the 
world undisturbed; but he knew that it would be no 
smalt undertaking to rule well heaven, earth, and sea, 
and resolved to divide the power with his brothers. 
To avoid quarrels and recriminations, he portioned the 
world out into tots, allowing each of his brothers the 
privilege of drawing his own share. 

Neptune thus obtained control over the sea and all 
the rivers, and immediately expressed his resolve to 
wear a symbolic crown, composed exclusively of marine 
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Jhdis and aquatic planR, and to abide within the 
bounds of his watery realm. 

Pluto, the moat taciturn of the brother*, received for 
his portion the sceptre of Tartaru* and all the Lower 
World, where no beam of sunlight was ever allowed to 
find its way ; while JupUcr reserved for himself the 
general sopervisioft of his brothers' estates, and the 
direct management of Heaven and Earth. 

Peace now reigned throughout all the world. Not 
a murmur was heard, etcept from the Titans, who at 
length, Kcinjp that further opposition would be ns rlm?, 
grew reconciled to thdr fate 

In thc^ days of their prosperity, the Titans had 
intermarHcd. Cronus had taken Rhea “ for better or 
for worse "; and lapecus had seen, loved, and wedded 
the fair Clymene, one of the ocean nymphs, or 
Oceanides, daughters of Occanus. The latter pair 
became the proud parents of four gigantic f^ni, - 
Allas, Menetioa, Prometheus {Forethought), and 
Epimeiheus (Afterthought),—who were destined to 
play prominent parts in Grecian mythology. 

The Stoiy ol Prometheus 

At the time of the creation, after covering the new¬ 
born Earth with luxuriant vegetation, and peopling it 
with living creatures of all kinds, Eros perceived ^at 
ir would be necessary to endow them with instincts 
which would enable them to preserve and enjoj the 
life they had received. He therefore called the youngest 
two sons of lapetus to his aid, and bade them mate a 
judicious distribution of gifts to all living creatures, 
and create and endow a superior bring, called Man, to 
rule over oil the others. 

Prometheus and EpimcihenB' first care was, very 
mturmlly, to provide for the beings already created 
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THE STORY OF PROMETHEUS 
These they endowed with such reckless genCTwity^ 
that all their favours were soon dispensed, and none 
remained for the endowment of man. Although 
had not the remotest idea how to overcome thu di»- 
cultyj they proceeded to fksJxlon from 

* Fmmctbeili fim iwnimoirti 
Atqmi culbi^ for hos$AA 

They first moulded an image sunila^ m form to^ the 
gods \ bade Eros breathe into its nostrils the spint of 
life, and Minerva (Pallas) endow it with a soul \ where¬ 
upon man lived, and moved, and viewed his new 

domain. . 

Justly proud of his handiwork, Prometheus ob¬ 
served man and longed to bestow upon him, some 
great power, unshared by any other creature of <arth, 
which would raise him far above all other living 
beings, and bring him nearer to the perfection of 
the immortal gods. 

** Of PradtttbMii bow imdiQn^ 

Ou Oljrm|5w" ibioing km^Gi^tu 
Hu lodii^iu fbot bf 
M^bi soW md iOag* m diiutid* 
of pramptfogt >11^ fugl:tiCKitti- 

“ BeauUful ii tbt indidvn 

Of t^fez flight thfougb bcmitmly portilit 

T\^ old djwic FPpctttJtkEa 

Of ibc thef^ tod ibd twuffiuiion 
Of tbc fli« ^ iIk IniioaniLiF'* 

LmgfiUsn. 

Fife in his estimation, could effect this ; 

but fife was the special possession and prerogative of 
the gods, and Prometheus knew they would never 
willingly share it with man, and that, should any one 
obtain it stealth, they would never forgive the thief* 
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Long he pondered the matter, and finaliy determined 
to obtEun fire, or die iij the attempt 

One diirfc night, therefore, he ^et out for Oljmipva^ 
entered unperceived into the goods’ abode, seized a 
lighted brand, hid it in bis bosom, and departed 
uns«n, exulting in the success of his enterprise. 
Arrived upon earth once more, he consigned the stolen 
treasure to the care of man, who iniitiedUtely adapted 
it to various purposes, and eloquent!)^ expressed his 
gratitude to the benevolent ddty who had risked his 
own life to obtain it for him. 

From Ma lofty throne on the topmost peak of 
Mount Olympus Jupiter beheld an unusual light upon 
earth, Artxious to ascertain its exact nature, he 
watched it closely, and before long discovered the 
theft. His anger then burst forth, terrible to behold ; 
and the gods all quailed when they heard him solemnly 
tfow he would punish the unhappy Pfometheua with¬ 
out mercy. To seize the ofFcnder in his mighty 
gnup. ^r him off to the Caucasian Mountains, and 
bind him fast to a great rock, was but a nioment't 
work. There a voracious vulture was summoned to 
feast day by day upon his liver, the tearing of which 
from his side by the bird's cruel beak and talons 
caused the sufferer intense anguish. Ail day long the 
vulture gorged himself; but during the cool night, while 
the bird slept, Prometheus' suffering ahatedr and the 
liver grew again, thus prolonging the torture, which 
bade fair to have no end. 

Disheartened by the prospect of long years of un> 
rtmilting pain, Prometheus at rimes could not refrain 
f^m pitiful complaints; but generation after genera. 
«on of men hv,^ on earth, and died, blessing him 
for the gift he had obtained for them at such a terrible 
cost. Alter many centuries of woe, Hercules, son of 
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EPIMETHEUS AND PAPfDORA 
Jupttcr ind Atcmfne, found Promcthcua, killed the 
vulture, broke tbc adutixntine cbimst >nd libented the 
!ong~ 3 ufienng god. 

crime wm c» b« hindl. 

To render with tiiijr precepii left 
Tits lUQ af kumM wtetciieiliieH, 

And ttrcBitbeB ntn t*tUi kii own mind.** 

Bjrw. 

Epunrtbetrs rtnd Pandora 

The first mortals lived on earth iin a state of perfect 
innocence ind bliss. The air wai! pure and balmy ; 
the son shone brightly all the year; the earth brought 
forth ddtdous fruit in abimdAnce; and beauttfui, frag¬ 
rant flowers bloomed everywhere. Man was content. 
Extreme cold,hunger,sickncis>and death were unknown. 
Jupiter, who justly ascribed a good part of this beatific 
condition to the gift conferred by Prometheus, was 
greatly displeased, and tried to devise some means to 
punish mankind for the acceptance of the heavenly fire. 

With this purpose in view, he assembled the goda 
on Mount Olympus, where, in solemn council, they 
decided to create woman ; and as soon as she had been 
artfully fashioned, each one endowed her with some 
special charm, to make her more attractive. 

crippled «itii{-£Odt 

ntutlricratt ttKHitded from the ctap 

A by^ihful rir^n'i ai 

" Bdl now *rKirn the fdlr KemlTig^|w)dt 

Hb htqd iud perftcied, he l«d her fbitK 
F.xtiJiinf IQ hci gne'd atcirc* thr gift 
Of P»lk^ in the miebt of godi ind tnen. 

Dn D3«i md fodi m ihn umc momirai teVd 
The ixritliTOait of wonder* wHeti thep ww 
Tht d«ep decclEp th** tnettncjMc 

HiMi fr*}. 

Their united efrbrta were crowned with the utmost 
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Buccess Nothing wai lacking, ^cept a nunc for the 
peerless creature; and the gods, after due consideration, 
decreed she should be cdlcd Pandora, They then 
bade Mercury take her to Prometheus as a gift from 
heaven; but he, knowing only too well that nothing 
good would come to him from the gods, refusid to 
accept her, and cautioned his brother Bpimetheus to 
follow his example. Unfortunately Epimetheus was of 
a confiding disposition, and when he b^dd the maiden 
he exdaimed, ** Surely so beautiful and gentle a being 
can bring no evil 1" and accepted her most Joyfully, 

The first days of their union were spent in blissful 
wanderings, hand in hand, under the cool forest shade; 
in weaving garlands of fragrant flowers * and in re* 
freshing them^ves with the luscious fruit, which 
hung so temptingly within reach. 

One lovely evening, while dancing on the green, they 
saw Mercury, Jupiter’s messenger, coming towards 
them. His step was slow and weary, his garments 
dusty and travd-stained, and he seemed almost to 
stagger beneath the weight of a huge box which rested 
upon his shoulders. Pandora immediately ceased 
dancing, to speculate with fianinine curiosity upon the 
contents of the chest. In a whisper she begged Epi* 
nietheus to ask Mercury what brought him thither. 
Epimetheus complied with her request; but Mercury 
evaded ^e question, asked permission to deposit his 
burden in their dwelling for sa/c-kceping; professing 
himself too wca^ to convey it to its destination that 
day, and promised to call for it shortly. The per¬ 
mission was promptly granted. Mercury, with a sigh 
of relief, pUced the box in one corner, and then departed, 
refusing all hospitable offrrs of rest and refreshment. 

He had acarccly crossed the threshold, when Pandora 
^pressed a rtrong desire to have a peep at the contents 
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of tKe mysterious box ; but Epimetheua, surprised ind 
shocked, told her that her curiosity was unseemly, end 
then, to dispel the frown and pout seen for the first 
time on the fair face of hU beloved, he entreaied her to 
come out into the fresh air and join in the merry games 
of their companions. For the first time, also, Pandora 
refused to comply with his request. Dismayed, and 
very much discouraged, Epimetheus auntered out 
alone, thinking she would soon join him, and perhaps 
by some caress atone for her present wilful ness. 

Left alone with the mysterious casket, Pandora be¬ 
came more and more inquisitive. Stealthily she drew 
near and examined tt with great interest, for U was 
curiously wrought of dark wood, and surmounted by 
a delicately carved head, of such fine workmanship 
that it seemed to smile and encourage her. Around 
the box a glittering golden cord was wound, and 
^tened on top in an intricate knot. Pandora, who 
prided herself specially on her deft fingers, felt sure 
she could unfasten it, and reasoning that it would not 
be indiscreet to untie it if she did not raise the lid, 
she set to work. Long she strove, but all in vain. 
Ever and anon the laughing voices of Epimetheus and 
his companions, playing in the luxuriant shade:, were 
waited in on the summer breeae. Repeatedly she 
heard them call and beseech her to join them ; yet she 
persisted In her attempt. She was just on the point of 
giving up In despair, when suddenly the refractory 
knot yielded to her fumbling fingers, and the cord, 
unrolling, dropped on the floor. 

Pandora had repeatedly fancied that sounds like 
whispers issued from theb^. The noise now teemed 
to increase, and she breathlessly applied her ear to the Ud 
to ascertain whether it really proceeded from within. 
Imagine, therefore, her surprise when she distinctly 
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heard these vrords, uttered in the most pitiful accents: 
*' Pandora, dear Pandora, have pity upon us I Free us 
from this gloomy prison 1 Open, open, we bcseedi you I" 

PandoraV heart beat to fast and loud, that it seemed 
for a moment to drown all ocher sounds. Should 
she open the box ? Just then a familiar step outside 
made her start guiltily. Epimetheus was coming, and 
she knew he would urge her again to come out, and 
would prevent the gratification of her curiosity. Pre¬ 
cipitately, therefore, she raised the lid to have one 
little peep before he came in. 

Now, Jupiter had malignincly crammed into this 
box til the diseases, sorrows, vices, and crimes that 
afflict poor humanity; and the box was no sooner 
opened, than all these ills flew out, in the guise of 
horrid little brown-winged creatures, closely tesemWing 
moths. These little insects fluttered about, alighting, 
some upon Epimetheus, who had Just entered, and 
some upon Pandora, pricking and stinging them most 
unmercifully. They then fiew out through the open 
door and windows, and fastened upon the merry¬ 
makers without, whose shouts of joy were soon 
changed into waila of pain and anguish. 

Epimetheus and Pandora had never before ex pen- 
enced the faintest sensation of pain or anger ; bur, as 
soon as these winged evil spirits had stung them, they 
began to weep, and, aks I quarrelled for the first time 
in their lives. Epimetheus reproached his wife in 
bitterest terms for her thoughtless action; but in the 
very midst of his vituperation he suddenly heard a 
sweet little voice entreat for freedom. The sound 
proceeded from the unfort unite box, whose cover 
Pandora had dropped again, in the first moment of her 
surprise and pain. “ Open, open, and I will heal your 
wounds 1 Please let me out I ” it pleaded. 

to 
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EPIMETHEUS AND PAP«>ORA 

The tearful couple viewed each other tncjutringly^ 
and listened again. Once more they heard the same 

E itiful accents ; and Epimetheus hade his wife open the 
ox and set the speaker free, adding very amlablv, that 
she had already done so much harm by her ilf-fated 
curiosity, that it would be difficult to add materially 
to its evil consequences, and that, perchance, the box 
contained some good spirit, whose ministrations might 
prove beneiieiaL 

It was well for Pandora that she opened the box a 
second time, for the gods, with a sudden impulse of 
compassion, had concealed among the evU spiiits one 
kindly creature, Hope, whose mission was to heal the 
wounds indicted by her fellow prisoners. 

"Hope Mle tcmim'd wtthin, qo; took her 
Bcjidlli the YmcE'i vetg^ cQDccaJ'Ei fmm 

fr.)p 

Eightly fluttering hither and thither on her snowy 
pinions, Hope touched the wounded places on Pan¬ 
dora's and Epimetheus' creamy skin, and relieved their 
suffering, then quickly flew out of the open window, 
to perform the s^e gentle office for the other victims, 
and to cheer their downcast spirits. 

Thus, according to the ancients, evil entered into 
the world, bringing untold misery; but Hope followed 
cIoKly in its footsteps, to aid struggling humanity, and 
point to a happier future. 

" Hope mtn z land for ever grtco; 

All power* th»i Mm the hrisht-eyed Qbm* 

Arc ctanftdciit anH gfiy ■ 

Ctandi her biddis^ ^ 

Point* iht xoiufht B--the blin dnm out. 

Add Fiiicf ixnoothi wfJ* 
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During minv cemurics, therefore* Hope continued 
to be revered, although the other divinities had ceased 
to be worshipped, 

According to another version. Pandora was sent down 
bearijig a vss^ in which the evil spirits were 
imprisoned, and on the way, seized by a fit or curiosity, 
rais^ the cover, and aJlowed them all to escape. 

Uttle by little the world was peopled ; and the first 
years of man’s existence upon earth were, as we have 
seen, years of unalloyed happiness. There was no 
occasion for labour, for the earth brought forth spon¬ 
taneously all that was necessary for man's subsistence. 
“Innocence, virtue, and truth prevailed; neither were 
there any laws to restrict men, nor judges to punish." 
This time of bliss has justly borne the title of the 
Golden Age, and the people in Italy then throve under 
the wise rule of good old Saturn, or Cronus. 

Unfortunately, nothing in this world is lasting; and 
the Golden Age was followed by another, not quite so 
prosperous, hence called the Silver Age, when the year 
ww first divided into seasons, and men were obliged to 
tod for their dally bread. 
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“ Sucticcdinl timm a liltw ige 
Eicdliog bKTMti bue ntcwt wdrd by foJsl 
Then iQtniaer, avtuiEin^ wiitcer^ 4ld ippcjtp 
And fpriu^ biiE i mutm af ihe ^ 

The lUQ hu tunuil Dbli<|tic]v oMtlcj 

Good dip contrictcdp tad tnlu^'d tHe hid. 

The lit with lulmr heiEi be^n lo ghw, 

Tbc mogi of wlni werr ctogg'd with ice «,d moiv i 
Alui ihiTcnngmortjlj mto houid drivei^ 

Souglii ilidier from the iuclemEnc/ of heavea. 

Thnsw hoBMi. then, wen «vo or homefr ihedt. 
Wth twining iMtcn fenc’d, nod moti cheir bedi. 
Tltt ploagh^ ittd, tie fpqitfiiJ fom«, 

And Qitsa libuor 4 Ifn henrath tiic 


EPIHETKEUS AND PANDORA 

Yet, in spite of thise few hardships, the people were 
happy, far happier than their descendants during the 
Age of Brass, which speedily followed, when strife 
became customary, and differences were settled by 
blows. 

But by far the worst of all was the Iron Age, when 
men^s passions knew no bounds, and they eren dared 
fctiise all homage to the immortal gods. War 
was waged incessantly; the earth was saturat^ with 
blood; the rights of hospitality were openly violated; 
and murder, rape, and theft were committed on all 
sides. 

Jupiter had kept a close watch over men’s actions 
during ah these years; and this evil conduct aroused 
his wrath to such a point, that he vowed he would 
annihilate the human race. But the modes of destruc¬ 
tion were manifold, and, aa he could not decide which 
would eventually prove most efficacious, he suminoncd 
the gods to deliberate and aid him. by their counsda. 
The first suggestion offered, was to destroy the world 
by fire, klndkd by Jupitcri much dreaded thunderbolra; 
and the king of gods was about to put it into InstMt 
execution, when his arm was stayed by the objection 
that the rising flames might set fire to his own abod^ 
and reduce Its magnificence to unsightly ashes. He 
therefore rejected the plan as impracticable, and bade 
the gods devise other means of destruction. 

Ancr much delay and discussion, the Immortals 
agreed to wash mankind off the face of the earth by a 
mighty deluge. The winds were instructed to gather 
together the rain clouds over the earth. Neptune let 
loose the waves of the sea, bidding them rise, overflow, 
and deluge the land. No sooner had the gods spoken, 
than the elements obeyed : the winds blew; the rain 
fell in torrents; lakes, seas, rivers, and oceans broke 
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that bonds ; and tcmfied morula, forgetting thc'ir petty 
quarixls m a common impul« to flsc from the dwth 
which threatened them, climbed the highest moimuins 

Tk * constructed in happier 

JseT ''T J- r ; for £e wau« 

rose higher and higher, overtook them one after 

another m thor mcffectiiaJ efforts to escape, closed over 

the homes where they might have been » happy, and 

depths'^ despairing cries in their seething 

Xc*^ hillt jRit Tilei n* more dijiitictioB inow. 

And IcveEl d ui«jfe \}^ oppren'd belgwi 
lac mgit of ikiDiM.li |htrii^ in the flaod,'* 

CfU{Dryin^tir,), 

Dcunfbn iod Pyirha 

The rain continued to fall, until, afr„ many days 
the waves covered all the surface of the earth «cep^ 

Gree«"’”’n Parnassus, the highest peak bj 

^ j surrounded by the ever- 

n«ng flowed stood the son of Promethena. Deucalion 

Tn^Pyrrha, a daughter of Epimetheus 
and Pandora. From thence they, the sole Survivors 
viewed the universal desolation with lear^dimmed 

cycfl- 

In spite of the general depravity, the lives of this 
couple had always been pure and virtuous ; and when 
Jupiter saw them there alone, and remembeml their 
piety, he decided not to include them in the general 

Ae winds return to tbeir cave, and the rain to cca« 
Neptune, in accordance with his decree. b|=wa rcsS 

wfvm wandering 

bLuSs ^ ^ unmedutcly returned within their usud 


DEUCAUON AND PYRRHA 

Deticaiion and followed the receding wave- 

&tep bf vtep down the steep mountain side. 

** At ItnBih the wortd fni lU T«cot^d tq 
But deroUic^ snd of « hoc ; 

Nitvte beheld heiulf. eod neod igbutt 
A diieati dcitrt tod * uleat ws»te “ 

Dfx/ jr,). 

As they talked upon how they should re people ihc 
desolate eartbj they came to the shrine of Delphi, which 
alone bad been able to resist the force of me waves. 
There they entered to consult the wishes of the gods. 
Their surprise and horror were unbounded, however, 
when a voice exclaimed, “Depart front hence with veiled 
heads, and cast your mothers' bones behind you t " To 
obey such a command seemed sacrilegious in the extreme; 
for the dead had always boco held in deep veneration 
by the Greeks, and the desecration of a grave was 
considered a heinous crime, and punished accordingly. 
But, they reasoned, the god's oracles can seldom ^ 
accepted in a lite^ sense ; and Deucalion, after due 
thought, eicpiained to Pyrrha what he conceived to be 
the meaning of this mysterious command. 

“The E^h," said he, “ is the mother of all, and the 
stones may he considered her bones/' Husband and 
wife speedily decided to act upon this premise, and 
continued their descent, casting stones behind them. 
All those thrown by Deucalion were immediately 
changed into men, while those cast by Pyrrha became 
women. 

Thus the earth was peopled for the second time with 
a blameless race of men, sent to replace the wicked 
beings slain by Jupiter. Deucalion and Pyrrha shortly 
after became the happy parents of a son named HeUen. 
who gave his name to all the Hellenic or Greek race; 
while his sons ^olus and Dor us, and grandsons fon 
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tnd AchaeuSj bccsmc the anceiton of the .Xoliin, 
Dori;m, lonidn, aiid Achaian tiationf. 

Other mythabgtsts, tn treating of thediluvlaa myths, 
state that Deucalion tuid Pyrrha took refuge in an ark, 
which, after sailing about for many days, was stranded 
on the top of Mount Parnassus, This venion was far 
less popular with the Greeks, although it betrays still 
more plainly the common source whence all these 
myths arc derived- 

“ Wlio d«t rot lit diavrn Dcac3iIon*i nime, 

Wbca EiTtK her men and Sei tiid Joit ber ibore. 

Old Nosh!" 
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CHAPTER n ! JUPITER 


The Power of Jupiter 

J UPITER, Jove, or Zeus, king of the gods, 
supreme ruler of the universe, the specUl deity 
of mankind, the personification of the sky and 
of all the phtnomcn* of the air, and the guardian of 
poIltlcaJ order and peace, was tlic most prominent of 
all the Olympian divinities t the others were obliged to 
submit to his wiU, tad trembled at his ali-powcrful 
nod* 

« He, mhme ilUontcienj tke woilfl 
TU etcrajJ Thundctcf ut, eattreraed ia gold* 

Higb bi^en ibc fbotitcwl of hU feet hemikcH 
And wide bcocAth him lil OljmFat kluket, 


•* He ipokcy lud twful bcndi hii tibk browi, 

Shikcf bt* tmbrwlil ciuliy tnd gi™ the iwsd. 

The itimp of lad unction oftht god : 

High hweo with Ucmhling the dfe*d tignat took. 

And all Olrmptu to the ecbtie ihook#^ 

Hmr ir,)^ 

The Fates and Destiny alone dared oppose Jupiter*! 
sovereign will, and they continued to issue their irre¬ 
vocable decrees, even after he supplanted his father and 
began to rule over all. 

In common with all otlwf Greek and Roman 
divinities, Jupiter, though immortal, was subject to 
pleasure, pain, grief, and anger, and a prey to all the 
passions which rule the hearts of men. 

It was he who prtdded at the councils held on the 
top of “ many-peaked Olympus,** and suminoned the 
gods whenever he wished to disciws with them any 
matter of importance, or to Indulge in a sumptuous 
repast, when they ate the celestial ambrosia and quaffial 
the fragrant nectar. 

He is generally represented as a ftnc majestic figure. 
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with long curling hair and beard, dad in flowing 
drapery, his redouotahle thunder bolts or sceptre in one 
hand, and a statue of Victory in the other. The world 
19 hi* footstool * and the eagle, emblem of strength 
and power, is usually seen dose Iraide him. 


Hla Attcndania 

Jupiter had his own special attendants, such as 
Victoria, or Nice, the goddess of victory, who was ever 
ready to obey his slightest behest, and it is said her 
master loved her so dearly that he generally hdd an 
image of her in hts hand, ^ 

The hundred-tongued goddess of fame, Fama, 
^umpet m hand, proddtncd, at his bidding, anything 
M wished, never questioning whether it were true or 
false, 

I'lme tlifn who GiCTer thii njiui 

It* wjjr i^e iwiitIjF wiiu ; 

Her Trci]f isotioi9 Icniii het pow^t 
the Eia and mTc* cTtiy honf* 

At fent the ihfmlit, ud cawen for drtid t 
Hie lo^g ibe torn on high : 

Upon the frouad ihc cluti her 
Her foreJie«d m the %kjJ* 

{CaimtsmU tr,}, 

Qose by Jupiter's side was sometimes seen Fortuna, 
g^den of fortune, poised on a constantly revolving 
wheel, whereon she journeyed throughout the world 
^atemng with earless hands her numerous gifts, and' 
lavishing mth mdifference her choicest smil«; while 
Hcfac, or Juventas, the goddess of youth, was ever 
ready at his wish to pour out the nectar, in which the 
gods were wont to pledge each other. 


aS 


14- • honoured of them lil, 

MiamcKd necter, ind from cnpi of g„|J 

I hep pledged «ch oiher," 



CEtpilc4i 
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PHILEMON AND BAUOS 
But this fxir gcxidcss awkwardly tripped and fell on a 
solemn occasion, and was forced to resign her office 
To replace her, the father of the gods was obliged to 
go in ouest of another cup-bearer. 

To fadlitate hit search, he assumed the form of an 
eagle, and winged hU Bight over the earth. He had 
not down far, before he beheld a youth of ntarvelloua 
beauty, alone on a neighbouring hill. To swoop 
down, catch him up In his mighty talons, and bear him 
safely off to Olympus, was bur a moment's work; and 
there the kidnapped youth Ganymede, the son of a 
king of Troy, was carefully Instructed in the duties he 
was called upon to perform in the future. 


“ Atul Ganymede, ip«t be*atiful 

or tnGD ; the |odt beheld tsd citi^hi liiia Bp 
Tb heim, *a beaattful w» he. To pour 
The wiiie to Jove, eiid ever ilfrell trie)) ihcnt." 

lltmtf /r.). 


Philemon and Baucla 

Solicitous for the welfare of mankind, Jupiter often 
visited the earth, taking great care to assume some dis¬ 
guise which would enaldc him to ascertain sit he wished 
without afiy risk of detection. One day he and 
Mercury, his special messenger and favourite among 
the gods, took the forms of needy belated travellers, 
and entered the lowly hut of a worthy old couple, 
Philemon and Baucis, 

Eager to offer their best to the strangers, these poor 
people decided to kill their sole remaining goosey but 
their eirorts to secure it were vain, and finally the 
persecuted fowl took refuge between Jupiter's knees. 
Touched with their zeal, yet anxious to prevent the 
death of the confiding goose, Jupiter revealed himself 
to his faithful worshippers, and in gratitude for their 
Intended sacrifice hade them ask any boon, promising 
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by the gnit river Styx— the most binding and 
aolemn oath a god could utter—to grant^ their 
request, ^ 

Contrary to the custom current in similar cases. 
Philemon and Bauds made a modest and judicious 
choice, and profered a timid request that they might 
st^e the gt^s as long as life and strength endur^. 
and finally die together. This most re^cn.blc wish 
was ii^ediately ™ted; and Jupiter, moreover, 
changed their humble abode into a superb temnlc. 
where they could offer daily saenffees on his altars, 

** Theif l«tle ihed, »uree itigc ctioa^h for two, 

frem i>icg^«„d tntrswed.ia tLeleht tnd tiulk to gnjw 
A ititeljr temple iho^ip fviEbui th.^ * 

The ciDEch^ of iheir ctH id coltnnnt me | 

The piTcmi^i paJiiliM mitble thtr 

The fatei witb iculpiarefiic'dt (pirei tilei of 

Ovid iDrydin't 

After many years of faithful service, when age had 
made them long for death, Philemon and Bauds were 
transformed into majestic oaks, which stood for many 
a century tti front of the temple, monumeritf of the 
love and faith which had bound the pir through 

^though married to Juno, Jupiter often indulged in 
We affairs with other goddesses, and even with mortal 
maidens. The ^aents themselves did not practise 
p^y™y but thar gods were supposed to be^ablc to 

r' . impunity. As 

p^nification of the sky, Jupiter, therefore, consorred 
at times with Juno fthe 

fMoisturp*! xJth *r£. < ^‘"’Osphcfe), with Dione 

^Moisture), with Themis (Jusiiecj, &c without 

mcurrrng any reproach * for these miriaTci iT tlS 
estimation, were all syniljylical. b S m their 


THE STORY OF EUROPA 
Tbe Storr ©I Eupop« 

But Jutio being of a jealous disposition^ Jupiter ttu 
forced to conduct his courtships with great secrecy and 
circumspection^ and therefore generally adopted the 
precaution of a disguise. To win Europa, the fair 
daughter of Agenor, for instance^ he became a bull. 

** The god( thenuclvn^ 

HuznMin^ ilieir detiio to Idtc, kiTc ttken 
The ihap« cf bmu upnn thciA. Jttpilcr 
flec;iixie t boJI, md bdiovr^d^” 

SAahff4£rWm 

One day Europa was playingin her facher^s meadows 
I with her three lathers, Cadmus, Fheentx, and Cilix, 
i when she suddenly saw a white bull coming towards 
\ her; not with fiery eyes and Eowered horns, but gently, 
as if to ei^ress a mute request to be petted. The 
maiden, delighted, stroked the beast, and decked him 
with bright garlands of meadow.blossoms. Then, 
seeing him kneel, as if to invite her to mount, she 
lightly sprang upon his broad back, calling to her 
i companions to follow her example; but, bel^e they 
could do as she wished, the bull had risen to his feet, 
and galloped off towards the sea with his fiur burden 
on his back. 

Instead of turning when he saw the foam^created 
waves, he plunged into the midst of them, and in a few 
minutes disappeared from view, so rapidly did he swim 
away. ^ To reassure the frightened girl, the bull now 
spolU in gentle accents, bidding her dismiss ail fear, 
for he was the great Jupiter to disguise. 

** Tike cquintgcv gCiiLlc tbiid !f nor f«r tbe tide; 

If choDgk D^r-*eim ■ bulL^ im bareol^ Jove : 

1 ekiDfe iiijp ibipe 

MfiffiMj 
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Pleased with the novdty of her wluation, and flif. 
tered by the god's evident admtfation, Europe ceased 
to struggle, wound her intii mote closely round the 
buU's neck to prevent the wave* from washing her off 
her perilous teat, and allowed hcnelf to be carried 
away. 

Jupiter finally deposited his ^ burden upon tho 
shores of a new land, to which he gallantly gave her 
nam^ Europe. He then rcsunied his wonted form, 
e^Iained at length hi* reasons for so URcerrmontously 
kjdnappW her, and finally won her consent to their 
union. Their three sons were Minos, Rhadamanthus, 
and Sarpedon. The two former were Gubuquently 
apjjointed judges in the Infcnad Regions, while the 
third found an early but glorious death during the 
Trojan war. ® 

All unconscious of their sister's fate, the young 
princes had returned in haste to their father's palace to 
announce her sudden involuntary departure, Agenor, 
whCMC favourite she had always been, rent hla gamicnts 
in grief, and bade his sons go forth and seek her. and 
not to return till they had found her. Accompanied 
by their mother, Telephaasa, they immedistely act out 
on their jouracy, inquiring of all they met if they had 
seen their sister. Search and iuquiry proved equally 
friiitlessL ”1 / 

At last, weary of this hopck$s quest, Phtsnix refused 
his forther aid, and allowed his sorrowing nlattves to 
conrinuc without him, remaiutng in a land which from 
him was called Phoenicia. Cilur, too, soon followed 
his example, and settled in a fertile country which they 
hid reached, hence ^cd Cilicia; and finally Tclcphassa, 
worn out with grief and fatigue, lay down to die' 
charging her eldest son to ao on alone. ’ 

Cadmus wandered on till he came to Delphi, where 
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he consulted the aratcle; buC» to hb great dismay, the 
only reply he received was. ** Follow the cow, wid 
settle where she rests." 

In deep pcrpleilty he left the temple, and, from force 
of habit, journeyed on, patiently questioning all he meL 
Soon he perceived a cow leisurely walking in front of 
him, and, mindful of the orade, he ceased his search 
and followed her. Urged by curiosity, many adven¬ 
turers joined him on the way, and, when the cow at 
last lay down in the land since called Bteotia, they all 
promised to aid Cadmus, their chosen leader, to found 
thdr future capital, which was to be called Thebes. 

Parched with thirst after their long walk, the men 
then hastened to a neighbouring spring, but, to Cadmus* 
surprise, time passed and they did not return. 
Armed with his trusty sword, he foially went down to 
the roring to discover the cause of their delay, and 
found that they had oil been devoured by a huge 
dragon, which lived In the hollow. The prince raised 
his sword to avenge their death, and dealt the dragon 
such a deadly blow upon the head, that he put an 
immediate end to its existence. 

Whde Cadmus stocxl there contemplating his lifeless 
foe, a voice bade him extract the dragon's teeth, and 
sow them in the ground already broken for his future 
city. No human being was within sight; so Cadmui 
knew the order procc^ed from the immortal gods, 
and Immediately prepared to obey it. The dragon's 
teeth were no sooner planted, than a crop of giants 
sprang from the soil, full grown, and armed to the 
teeth. They were about to fall upon Cadmus, when 
the same voice bade him cast a stone in the midst of 
their dose-drawn phalanx. Cadmus, seeing the giants 
were almost upon him, and that no time was to be lost, 
quickly threw a stone. The effect produced was almost 
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iRStfijitaneous ; for the fiianes, each fanc^Irig It hud 
been thrown by his nei^bour* began 6ghting among 
themselves. In a few minutes the number of gian ts 
was reduced to five, who sheathed their bloodstained 
weapons, and humbly tendered their services to Cadmus, 
With their aid, the foundations of the dty were laid; 
but thdr labour was not ver]^ arduous, as the gods 
caused some of the public buildings to rise up out of 
the ground, all complete, and ready for use. 

To reward Cadmus for his loving and pains r a fcing 
search^ for Europa, Jupiter gave htm the hand of the 
fair princess Hannonla, a daughter of Mars and Venus, 
in marriage. Cadmus, the founder of Thebes, is sup¬ 
posed to have invented the alphabet, and introduced its 
use into Greece. Although hia career was very 
perous at ^t, he finally meurred the wrath of the gods 
by forgetting, on a solemn occasion, to offer them a 
suitable sacrifice; and, in anger at this dereliction of duty, 
they changed him and Hamionta into huge serpents. 

Jupiter was, of course, very widely and generally 
worshipped by the ancients; and hia principal temples 
—the Capitol at Rome, and the shrine of Jupiter 
Ammon in Libya—were world-renowned. He also 
had a famous temple at Dodona, where an oak-tree 
gave forth mysterioua propheclei, which were supposed 
to have been inspired oy the king of gods; this long- 
tost shrine has recently been discovered! 

* OJ], vrhetc, DDduui! h thifit ii|cii urorfc^ 

Proplietie fonn^ ftod orpclc dirtrie I 
WK4C vallej cciiiaai the rspante of Jore } 

Whil trtce reiutiu;th af the ThuodmrV ihfrne t 
AJI^ ill Ibr^ltcD f ^ 

BjrM, 

A magnificent temple at Olympia, on the Pelopon¬ 
nesus, was also dedicated to Jupiter; and here every 
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fifth year the people of Greece were wont to assemble 
to celebrate games, In honour of Jupiter's great victory 
over the TitanSL These festivab were known as the 
Olympisa Games i and the Greeks generally reckoned 
time by olympiads, that Is to say, by the space oF 
time between the celebrations. Within the temple at 
Olympia stood a wonderful statue of gold and ivory, 
the work of Phidias. Its proportions and beauty were 
such, that it was counted one of the Seven Wonders 
of the ancient world. It is said, too, that the artist, 
having completed this masterpiece, longed for some 
sign of approval from heaven, and fervently prayed for 
a token that the god accepted his labour. Jupiter, in 
answer to this prayer, sent a vivid flash of lightning, 
which played about the colossal image, illuminating it, 
but leaving it quite unharmed. 

The Greeks were indebted to Phidias for many oF 
their most exquisite statues of the gods; hut none of 
the others equalled this figure of Jupiter in size, dignity 
of attitude, or elaborate nnish, 

Wiie chui Kti ilill u? pffsYc, 

Timni^h taMaj m god #dTi.ncr*d 
And uuglil tikfr poUih^d focki to 
Witb lin and linuimaiti dlTme | 

XiU Greece^ Rtai^^dy And ktif t&Aldt 
Th* uKinbltd dettie* tarvtf 




CHAPTER III; JUNO 


The Consort of Jupiter 


J UNO (Hera, Hcre)^ queen of heaven, and godclesa 
of the atmosphere and of marriage, tras the daughter 
of Cronus and Rhea, and consequently the sister of 
Jupiter; but, as soon as the Utter had dethroned his 
p^nts and seiaed the sceptre, he began to look about 
him for a suitable helpnrate. Juno won his affections 
by her great beauty; and he immediateljp began his 
courtship! which he carried on In the guise of a cuckoo, 
to infuse a little romance into it. He evidently found 
favour in her sight, and won her consent to share his 
throne; for shortly afterward thdr wedding was cele¬ 
brated with gnat pomp on Mount Olympus. It was 
on this solemn oecaston that the immortal conclave of 
the gods declared that Juno should be henceforth 
honoured as goddess of nurrii^e. 


** Juue, wJtii peddet 

Supfvme o’er hhdcfmoni artii o'er bridcii'* 

Firp/ [CnwjvrV mj. 

But although in the banning this union Kcmcd 
very happy, there soon arose subjects for contendon; 
for unfortunately Jupiter was inclined to be faichless, 
and Juno jealous, an^ like the element she personified, 
exce^ingly variidilc in her moods. On such occasiona 
she gave way to her violent mroper, and bitterly re> 
fmiached her husband, who, impatient of her censure, 
punished her severely, and, instead of reforming, merely 
continued his numerous intrigues with renewed zesL 


CalUato and Arcaa 

On one occasion be fell deeply in love with a maiden 
named Catliato, gentle, fair, and slender ; but, in spite 


CALUSTO AND ARCAS 
of all the precautions which he took when visiting her, 
Juno discovered the object of his iffcctiona. Night 
and day the thought and planned, until she devised a 
species of revenge which seemed adequate. The graceful 
girl was suddenly bereft of speech, changed into s 
rough, ungainly bear, and driven out into the solitudes 
of uic great forests, which were from that time forth 
to be her home, Jupiter vainly sought his absent 
mistress, and it was only long afterwa^ that he dis¬ 
covered her and her little bear son Areas. In pity for 
all they had sufFcred, he transteired them both to the 
sky, where they are still known as the constellations of 
the Great and Little Bear, 

Juno, like her husbaud, had also her special attendant. 
Iris (the Rainbow), whom she frequently employed as 
messenger,—a task which thb deity accomplished with 
as much celerity as Mercury, Her flight through the 
air was so rapid, that she was seldom seen ; and no one 
would have known she had passed, had it not been for 
the brilliant trail her many-coloured robe left behind 
her in the sky, 

“ Like fiery eluadi, that ftoth with toiliif 
Or Lrii glidLag tbtungK cbe {aaq^lc air; 

WbEn loCBdjf girt her daissltng mantle 
Asd 'lainkl the iud ia archiit| coloun glom." 

Juno U the mother of Hcbe^ and Vulcan, and 

is^ways described and represented as a beautiful, majestic 
woman, clad in flowing robes, with a diadem and sceptre. 
The peacock and cuckoo were both sacred to her, and 
are therefore often seen at her side. 

Her principal places of worship were at MycenE. 
Sparta, Argos, Rome, and Hcraeum. She had also 
numerous other sanctuaries scattered throughout the 
ancient world, and was worshipped in the same temples 
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as Jupiter. Many dne statues of this goddess were 
found In Greece and Italy, some of whtefa arc still ex¬ 
tant, and serve to show the andentt* exalted conception 
of the Queen of Hcavecu 

CUobi* and Biton 

Juno's festivals, the Mitronalia, in Rome;, were always 
celebrated with grjat pomp. Ijcss important feasts 
were held in each dty where a temple was dedicated to 
her. On one of these occasions an old priestess was 
very anxious to go to the temple at Argos, where she 
had ministered to the goddess for many years, and 
which she had left only to be married. The way was 
long and dusty: so the aged woman, who could no 
longer walk such a distance, bade her sons, Cleobis and 
Biton, harness her white heifers to her car. The youths 
hastened to do her bidding; but, although they searched 
diligently, the heifers cotJd not be found. Rather than 
disappoint their aged mother, who had set her heart 
upon attending the services, these kind-hearted sons 
harnessed themselves to the cart, and drew her through 
the city to the temple gates, amid the acclamations of 
all the people, who admired this trait of filial devotion. 

The mother was so touched by her ions* adection, 
that, as she knelt before the altar, she fervently prayed 
Juno to bestow upon them the greatest boon in her 
power. At the conclusion of the services the ex-pHestess 
went into the portico, where her sons had thrown them¬ 
selves down to rest after thdr unwonted exertions; but 
Instead of finding them merely asleep, as she expected, 
she found them dead. The Queen of Heaven had 
transported them white asleep to the Elysian Fields, 
the place of endless bliss, where such as they enjoyed 
eternal life. 


CHAPTER IV ! MINERVA 


The Biflh cf Minerva 


A LTHOUGH immortal, the gods were not 
/\ exempt from physical pain. One day Jupiter 
JL\. ftulicred intensely from x sudden headache, 
and, in hopes that some mode of alleviation would 
he devised, he summoned all the gods to Olympus. 
Their united efforts were vain, however; and even 
the remedies suggested by Apollo, god of medicine, 
proved inefficacious. Unwilling, or perchance unable, 
to endure the racking pain any longer, Jupiter bade one 
of his sons, Vulcan, cleave his head open with an axe. 
With cheerful aUcricy the dutiful god obeyed ; and no 
sooner was the operation performed, than Minerva 
(Pallas, Athene) sprang out of her father’s head, fulf- 
grown, clad in glictering armour, with poised spear, 
and chanting a triumphant song of victory, 

** Frwi bis aid^l hud 

Wh»rq Jqvc brought in umiJtir ilmt^ 

Golden^ i!l ndiASiC.'* 


The assembled gods recoiled tti fcar^ before^ this 
unexpected apparition, while at the some time a mighty 
commotion over land and sea proclaimed the advent of 
a gt^t divinity. 

The goddess, who had thus joined the inhabitants of 
Olympus, was destined to preside over peace, defensive 
war, and needlework, to be the incarnation of wisdom, 
and to put to flight the obscure deity caUed Dulness, 
who until then had ruled the world. 


** Ere FiQu luu*^ fitiia tbe TfcuodVc/i hudt 
DuLneaft a^cT nil |HMMif*d her uncicDl righi^ 
Diughter of CKum ind ctenul 

Fi/f. 


THE CLASSICAL MYTHS 
Minerva, having forced her unattractive predecessor 
to beat an ignomlnioui retreat, quickly sriacd the 
sceptre and immediately began to rule in her stead. 

Not long after her birth, Cecrops, a Phoenician, 
came to Greece, where he founded a beautiful city in 
the province aince called Attica. AH the gods watched 
hji undertaking with great interest; and finally, seeing 
the town promised to become a thriving place, each 
wished the privilege of naming it. A general coiinciJ 
was held, and after some deliberation most of the gods 
withdrew their claims. Soon none hut Minerva and 
Neptune were left to contend for the coveted honour. 

To settle the quarrel without evincing any partiality, 
Jupiter announced that the city would be entrusted to 
the protection of the deity who would create the m o st 
useful object for the use of man. Raising hia trident, 
Neptune struck the ground, from which a noble horse 
sprang forth, amid the exclamations of wonder and 
admiration of all the spectators. Hts qualities were 
duly explained by his proud creator, and all thought it 
quite impossible for Minerva to surpass him. Loudly 
they laughed, and scornfully too, when she, in her turn, 
produced an olive tree; but when she had told them 
the manifold uses to which wood, fruit, ft>lbgc, twigai, 
ficc., could be applied, and explained that the olive was 
the sign of peace and prosperity, and therefore far more 
desir^lc than the horse, the emblem of war and 
wretchedness, they eouM but acknowledge her gift Lhe 
most serviceable, and award her the prize. 

To commemorate this victory over her rival 
Minerva, gave her own name of Athene to the city! 
whose inhabitants, from that time forth, were taught to 
honour her as thdr tutelary goddess. 

Ever at Jupiter’s side, Minerva often sided him by 
her wise counsels, and in times of war borrowed his 
*0 
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THE STORY OF ARACHNE 
terrible ihteld* the which she Buiig over her 

shoulder when she sallied forth to give her support to 
those whose cause was just. 

Her thDaldEr bofie 

The di^dfd Avgii mth lU ihi|gf bnm 
&otdct«d ffliii Terror There wu Sciircv ind ihere 
Wu Fertirode^ uid there uru tienx Furmitj 
And there the Gorgan^t heed, « gb^LtJj tights 
Deformed tod dfeidfcil^ md a iigti of woe;^ 

Hmrr tr.% 

The diii of battk had oo terrors fbr tha doughtjr 
goddess, and on every occasion she was wotit to plunge 
into the thickest of the fray with the utmost valour. 

The Sionr of Arachoc 

These virile tastes were, however, fuUy counter* 
balanced by some exclusively feminine, for Minerva 
was u dett with her needle as with her sword. In 
Greece there lived in those olden times a maiden by 
the Jiame of Arachne; Pretty, voung, and winsome, 
she would have been loved by alt had it not been for 
her inordinate pride, not in her personal advantages, hut 
in her skill as a needlewomati. 

Arathnc, in her conceit, fancied that no one could 
equal the work done by her deft fingers, so she bc«sted 
far and wide that she wcmld not hesitate to match her 
skill with Minerva'Si She made this remark so loudly 
and so frequently, that the goddess finally was annoyed, 
and left her seat in high Olympus to punish the maiden. 
In the guise of an old crone, abc entered Arachne'i 
house, seated herself, and began a conversation. In a 
few minutes the maiden had resumed her usual strain, 
and renewed her rash boast. Minerva gently advised 
her to be more modest, lest she should incur the 
wrath of the gods by her presumptuous words; but 

+* 
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Arachne was so blinded by her conceit, that she 
scorned the well-meant warning, saudly tossed her 
head, and declared she wished the goddess would 
hear hcr^ and propose a contest, in which she would 
surely be able to proire the truth of her assertions. 
This insolent s^ech so incensed Minerva, that she cast 
aside her disguise and accepted the challenge. 

Both %t up thetr looms, and began to weave exquisite 
designs in tapestry; Minerva choosing as her aubiect 
her contest with Neptunej and Anichne, the kidnap- 
png of Europa. In silence the fair weavers worked, 
and their webs grew apace under their practised fingers. 
The assembled gods, the horse, the olive tree, seemed 
to Uve and move under Minerva's flashing shuttle. 

** Emongii iHm ItaYcj ihs mjilc a BatterAI^ 

With exfcllcnt dwlce T^ondrcvoi 
FlutLnn^ uimag ^he OliTa wwitonij^ 

Tbit to lifCp w Jike it w^i in ; 

Ttic Tclret tup which on hii wingi doth He, 

Tbe lilicD downe with wKich hii bicke ii 
Hii bfoad outJE retched honaov hii thies, 

Hii ^iDtiaiu eobuii^ xad hii g^Uitchiag cici-" 

Arachne, tn the meanwhile, was intctic upon her 
swimming hulJ, against whose broad breast the waves 
splashed, and upon a h^lf-kughifig, half-frightened gif!, 
who ciung to tbc horna, while tfic wind piaved 

with her lowing and ^rmenCs. ^ ^ 

“ Svfeet Europt'j amtlc blew utidup^J^ 

Fjtsfn off her ibaulder tuefewerd borne : 

Fijm DEie droop'd i cteicui ; one hiod rriip'd 
The mild buU'i [olditii hotn," 

Tmpm. 

The finishfng touches all given^ each turned to view 
her nvd a work, and at the very first glance Arachne 
WM forced CO acknowledge her failure. To be thus 

4 ^ 
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THE STORY OF ARACHNE 
outstripped, after all her proud boasts, was humllUring 
indeed. Bitterly did Arachne now repent of her folly; 
and in her d^pair she bound a rope alwut her neck, and 
hung herself, M'merTa saw her discomfited rival was 
about to escape: so she quickly changed her dangling 
body into a spider, and condemned her lo weave and spin 
without ccasing^—a warning to all conceited mortals, 
Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, was widely wor¬ 
shipped. Temples and altars without number were 
dedicated to her service, the most celebrated of all 
being the Parthenon at Athens. Naught but the ruins 
of this mighty pile now exist; but they suffice to testify 
to the beauty of the edifice, which served, in turn, as 
temple, church, mosque, and finally as powder magazine. 

** Fiif PiTtfunom I ynct itill mujE freep 

Fci tbe«i f bou wapk of nobler ipIriEt flown,, 

Brinhit xt of oldt tbc umbeun.* oW thcc ikep 
fo aU their buncT ittU—ihioe U goao } 
fSitaprt) bjirc luTvb nnoc thou wcrl fini nvexcdi 
And Tuyiflg nio liA¥e unctihefl ihj ihxinc:. 

The dufC h foQnd thee of the ran thut rcir’J 

Thy waIU I i&d ihoB— th6x liite idufi tom be ihine!" 

litmoMu 

Statues of —a beauiifulg majesde woman, 

fully elothcd and armed^—were very tiumeroui. The 
most celcbraied of all^ by the renowned Grirek sculptor 
Phtdiaa* measured full forty feet in height. Festivals 
were eelcbraccd in honour of Minerva wherever her 
worship was hetd^some, the Greek Pknatkeneea, for 
instance^ only every four years; otkers^ such aa the 
Minervalia and Quinquatria^ every year. At these 
fesdvais the Palladiumt i statue of the goddess^ said 
to have fallen from heaveiip was earned in procession 
through the cityi, where the people hiilEi] its appear* 
ance with joyful cries and songs of praise. 




CHAPTER V: APOLLO 


Tht B^iutiful God 


T he most gJorioiis and beautiful amone aU the 
gods was Apollo fPhoebuajSol,Hdi€>s,Cyntliius^ 
PjrChcus), god of the sun, of medicine, ntusic, 
poetry^ and ai[ fine arts. 

" Bright*hjlPd Apollo I— wrho ef?r in. 

A bluing to llio —whole mighty heart 

FotcTcr pourt out lore^ and hgjil, and life; 

Thou, mt whow glincCf lU thingi of earth are life 
Whh bappinciru ; to whom, in early i priog. 

Bright flowen nilc Bp thdr headi, where*£r they ^/Ting 
On the itcep mcJiirttiicL lide, or In tbo tak 
Ar nettled calEcly. Thou ct whom the pi\t 
And weary taith loo^ up, when winter flcei^ 

With pitieoi gaz* : chou for whom wind-airipped treca 
Put cm hah ienve^ and dmik deep of the light 
That glittm in thine eye i thou in whoic bright 
And hottac rayi the eagtc lilU hij eye 
With qnenehleH 6re, and far np cm high 
Screanu out hb joy to ih«p by mU the lumei 
That thou doat hw—whether thy godhead elatma 
Phccbui or Soli er golden-hiit^d ApolEo* 

Cyothian or F^ thiin^ if thnn d»t JbUow 

The deeing night, oh^ hear 

Onr hymn to th«* and wHlingly draw near ! "* 

Pfii- 


Tfac Story of Liton* 

Apollo wis the son of Jupiter and Latona, or Lcto, 
the goddess of dark nights. Juno^s jealousy had bceu 
arotifiicd by Jupiter^s preference for her rival* To 
avenge herself, she banished Latona to earth, and 
declared that if any one, mortal or immortal, showed 
her any pity or gave her any assistance, he would incur 
her lasting resentment. 

After long, painful wanderings on earth,poor Latona, 
weary and parched with thirst, drew near to a small pool 
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THE STORY OF CORONIS 
by the waytltle to refresh herself i hut, urged by Juno^ 
some reapers bade her pass on, and then, seeing she 
paid no heed to their commands, they spang into the 
shallow waters, and stirred up the mud at the bottom 
until it was quite unpalatable. With tcar-dimmed 
eyes, Ijitona prayed these cruel men might nevM leave 
the spot whereon they now stood; and Jupiter, in 
answer to her payer, immediately transformed them 
Into huge green frogs, which creitures have since then 
showed great preference for muddy pools- 

Driven on once more by Juno's unrelenting hatred, 
Latona finally came to the soshore, where she stretch^ 
out imploring hands to Neptune, who sent a dolphin 
to bear her in safety to the floating island of Delos, 
raised in her behalf from the depths of the sci The 
rocking motion, however, poving disagieetblc to the 
goddess, Neptune chained the island fast in the ,^^ean 
Sea ; and there in that delightful climate, justly pmaed 
by poets, were born to Jupiter and Latona twin children, 
AplJo and Diana, the divinities of the sun and moon. 

The Staff of CoHnia 

Apollo, hiving attained manhood, could not avoid 
the usual lot of the gods, as well as of mortal men— 
the pngs of love. They were first inspired by Coronia, 
a fair maiden, who kindled wlthtn his breast an ardent 
flame. The sun-god wooed the girl warmly and per¬ 
sistently, and at length had the deep satisfaction of 
seeing his affections returned. His bliss, however, 
prov^ but fieeting; for Coronls, reasoning that if one 
lover were so delightful, two would be doubly so, 
secretly encouraged another auitor. 

^ Ftiricd witli aaothtr lorer 
(So At leait Uic nmf gpcij 
And wti wsst ta m^t kiin 

UiidcniCAlh thfi btuiKlnf ime ” — 
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Although so dcvcrly manigicd* these trysts cotdd 
riot escape the bright eyes of ApoIJo^s favourite bird, 
the suowy raven,—for such was his hue in those early 
times ,^—50 kt flew off in haste to his master to report 
the discovery he had made^ Desperate with love 
and jealousyt Apollo did not hesitate, but, seizing 
his DOW and deadly armws, shot Coronis through the 
hearty 

The deed was no sooner ateomplLshed, than all his 
love returned with tenfold power ; and, hastening to 
Coronis* side, he vainly tried all his remedies to recall 
her to life, 

Thfi ifod of 

H«d no Kntidotc ; slack f 
who took Iiet off m ilcfilj 
Couldn^e bring tbe mjidnn HacI! 

Bending over the lifdess body of his beloved onc^ he 
bewailed his fatal haste, and cursed the bird which had 
brought: him the unwelcome tidings of her faiihWstiMs. 

** Then be turned upun tbe Riven, 

* Witnlpn babbler } lec ihy &ic I 
MoAcoger of mine no lancer, 

Go 10 Mads ivith ihj pnte I 

li 1 WciTf FIuto wiib ihy taitle I 
Hitber, monitcr, coine not luck j 
And-— to eunch tbr diipoiition^ 

Henceforth be tn^ plumage black j * ** 

Satc. 

The only reminder of this unfortunate episode w^is a 
young son of Apollo and Coronis, iEsculapius (Askle- 
pios), who was carcfiilVy mstmeted by Apollo in the 
nealing art. The disdpic's talent was so great, that he 
soon rivalled bis master^ and even, it is siidt recalled 
the dead to life* Of course^ these mimcles did not 
long remain concealed from Jupitcr^s a!l-seemg eye; 
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ADMETUS AND ALCESTIS 
and he, fearing test the pwple would forget 
worship their physician, seiaed one of his tkundcr^lt^ 
hurlcd^ic at the clever youth, and thus brought to an 
untimely end his hriUiant medical career. 

■•Tbim Jowc, iopetiKd ih** miinhtuild "« 

From (Urkneit to the flppcr 

Th« Jeecb th« wrooght ttwh hciltn* hailca 

With Isehtniej dawn w Ploto’i 

Fir^ JCf ^ 

jEsctttapius race was not entirely extinct, howev«, 
for he left two wns^Machaon and 'f!'®J,"’ 

berited hi* mcdicil skill—and a daughter, Hygti ^ 
watched over the health of man, 

Admrtus and Alcestia 

Maddened with grief at the unexpected loss of hw 
jon, Apollo would fain have wrcaW hts vengeance 
upon the Cyclopes, the authors of the fatal thunder¬ 
bolt ; but ere he could erecute his purpo^ Jupiter 
terfered, and, to punish him, banlshi^ him to earth, 
where he entered the service of Admetu^ King of 
Thessalv One consolation alone now remained to the 
exiled gid,—his music. His dulcet tones won 
the admiration of his companions, and even that of the 
king, who listened to his songs wth pleasure, and 
to reward him gave him the position of head shep¬ 


herd. 


“Then ting Admetai, ob* wka hid 
pBi* uiie hjf right diruie, 

Dectud hil liaiiBI not 

To heu between tie capt of wine t 

B And PS, well being wotbed 

Into 1 iWMt hilf tlficp, 

Thf« lima hi* kii'B’r rtooolhed 

And tnide bim fieew/ o’er hb theepw 

Lmm 
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•nme p»s^ ApoUo, touched ty htf ituster'e 
\>avivi some favour in bis turn 
end aakod the gods to grant Admetus eternal Ufc, His 
tt^ucst WM complied with, but only on condition, that 
when toe time came which had previously been ap- 
pointed for the good Icing's death, some one should be 
round wiUing CO die in his stead. This divine decree 
w« reported to Alccsds, Admetus' beaudful vounc 
wife, who in a passion of self-sacrifice ofFcrcd hersdf 
M subsdtuto, %nd chccrfolly gave her life for her 
husmnd, But miniorulity was too dearly bought at 
such a pnee; and Admetua mourned until Hercules 
pitying his grief, descended into Hades, and brouehi 
her back from the tomb, ^ 


'* Did not Hercuta by Ibrca 
WrMM liriMn tbr ^ardun Menuter of ^ imab 
Aicciili, a rcuujfiuicd Conc^ 

GiTtn bad » dwell oa earth iq Hfeitu] W mt ta 1" 

fferAictrfL 

Apollo, after endowing Admetus with immortality, 
left his service, and went to assist Neptune, who had 
also l^n banished to earth, to build the walls of Troy, 
Scorning to perform any meniat usks, the God of 
Music seated himsd/ near by, and played such inspiring 
tunes that the stones mov^ into place of their own 
accord. 

Then, bis term of cjciic being ended, he returned to 
hraven, and thcrt resumed his wonted duties. From 
hZs exalted position he often cast loving glances down 
upon men, whose Jifs be had shared for a short time, 
whose every privation he had endured; and. in answer 
to their prayers, he graciously extended his protection 

over them, and delivered them from misfortunes too 
numerouB to mention. Among other deeds done for 
men was the slaying of the monster serpent Python. 


the story of hyacinthus 

bo™ from the *J5mc and stagnant which •'cmameo 

upon the surface of the earth arleaslv 

had dared approach the monster; 
drew near, and slew him with hu golden shatts The 
victors over the terrible Python won for Apollo the 
surname of Pythc^ (the Slayer), by whjch appellation 

he was frequently invokiwi. 

This annihilation of Python is, of coorw, nothing 
but an allegory, illustrating Ac suns power to dj7 
up marshes and stagnant pools, thus preyentmg the 
Iwking fiend makna from making further inroads. 

ApSlo has always been »favourite subject for pamtern 
and Eilptors. The most beautiful statue of luiu is the 
Apollo Belv^cre, which represents him at the moment 
of Ills conquest of the Python. 

The SlofT of Hyaclnthua 

AlUioueh successful in war, Apolb was very unfor¬ 
tunate Indeed in friendship. One day be eamc down 
to earth to enjoy the society of a youth of mortal birth, 
named Hyadnthus- To pss the time agreeably, t^ 
friends b^an a game of quoits, hue had not played 
Ions, before Zephyrus, god of the south wind, p^ing 
by, saw them thus occupied. Jealous of Apollo, for be 
rio bved Hyacinthus, Zephytus blew Apolb s quoit 
aside so violently that it struck his playmate, and Idled 
him to the ground. Vainly Apolb strove to check 
the stream of blood which flowed from the ghasUy 
wound. Hyacinthus was already beyond aid, and in a 
few seconds breathed bis last in his fnend s arms. To 
keep some teminder of the departed, A|>olto changed 
the fallen blood-drops into dusters of flowers, ever 
since called, from the youth's name, hyariiiths; whde 
Zephyrus, perceiving too laic the fiital effect of his 
icalousy, hovcicd inconsolable over the sad spot, an 
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tetidcrly camsed the dtlnty flowera which had sprune; 
from hia friend^i Jjfe«blood. 

^ Zcphff penitcnv 

Wbci iww. ere Fhirbai monnti the (iimuseni^ 

Fetidk* the fluirar," 

JTmjci. 

The StCJiT CypafiMUi 

To divert his mbd from the mournful fate of 
Hyadnthus, Apollo sought the company of Cypariasus, 
a clever young hunter; hut this friendship wu also 
doomed to a sad end, for Cyparissus, having accident^ 
ally killed Apollo's pet grieved so sorely over 

this mischance, that he pined away and finally died. 
Apollo ^cn channd his lifeless clay into a cypress 
tree, which he declared should henceforth be used to 
shade the graves of those who had been greatly beloved 
through life. 

The Story of Daphne 

Some time after this episode, AjjoHo encountered m 
the forest a beautiful nymph by the name of Daphne, 
daughter of the river god Peneus, love at firat sight 
was the immediate consequence on Apollo’s part, and 
he longed to speak to the maid and win her a/Tections. 
He first tried to approach her gently, so as not to 
frighten her; but, before he could rea^ her side, she 
fled, and he, forgetful of all else, pursued her flying 
footsteps. As he ran he called aloud to Daphne, cn. 
trouing her to piuae were it only for a moment, and 
promising to do her no harm. 

* Ab«u^ fjtr fagitire, tbtte thy rpeed, 

Diimiu tliy Icin, ud lum ihy beaiueom head | 

With kind regard i pasting lever view ; 

Lcm twiftly fly, lor vwifiiy I'J] punue; 

Pithlctt, aLuj and rugged U thegreuntL 
Aetna itees may hurt thc^ nr aottie ihem may weuad 
S® 
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THE STORY OF DAPHNE 

* Yaa fifr Inowinf wKcrti you fly $ 

No iU^bred miiw nor ckiwn^ m L" 

Pfkrm 

The terrified girl pid no head to promises or 
entreaties, but on until her strength began to fiiil. 
and she perceived, that, notwithstanding her utmost 
cfTorts, her pursuer was gaining upon her. Panting 
and trembling, she swerv^ aside, and rushed down to 
the edge of her father's stream, calling out loudly for 
his protection. No sooner had she reached the water's 
edge, than her feet seemed rooted to the ^ound. A 
tough bark rapidly enclosed her quivering limbs, while 
her trembling hands were filled with leaves. Her 
father had answered her prayer by changing her into 
a laurel tree. 

Apollo, coming up just then with outstretched arms, 
clasped nothing out a rugged tree trunk. At firtt he 
could not realise that the fair rnddeti had vanished 
from his sight for ever; but, when the truth dawned 
upon him, he deebred that from henceforth the laurel 
would be considered his favourite tree, and that prizes 
awarded to poets, musicians. See., should consist of a 
wreath of its glossy foliage. 

** I opoiivti iht& Ibf my tree i 
Be cboki iht; pnu Qfhcinciur lad TcnpwTi i 
Tht deathlcu pocte ind tkt potflif cr^wn s 
iChtiii ihilt the Rcrmm feidvAli tcbni. 

And* iftcf pocti, be bj Tictori warn,*' 

This story of Apollo and Daphne was an illustration 
of the effect produced by the sun (Apollo) upon the 
dew (Daphne), The sun i* captivated by it* beauty, 
and longs to view it more closely ; the dew, afraid of its 
ardent lover, flies* and, when its fiery breath toudica it, 
vanishes, leaving nothing but verdure in the adf-same spot 
where but a moment before it sparkled in all its purity- 
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** Olmbing HafcnV bltlc doEflAi 
1 over the oioiuiiiiiii md the 
Leaving mf robe tjpon ocean foiitii; 

footjtcpi pile the cIoulIi with fire ; the etta 
Are filled with my bright pretence, mnd the nir 
Lenta the BTcen euxii to mf embnea here.'" 

Siiiiij. 

Cefih^ufl aad Pnacr'fs 

The anctenw had maoy mnalogous stories, allegories 
of the sun and dew, amongst others the oft-quoted tale 
of Cephdus and Procris. Ccphalus was a hunter, who 
fell in love with and married one of Diana's nymphs, 
Proerts, She brought him as dowry a hunting dog, 
Lclaps, and a javelin warranted never to miss its mark. 
The newly*married pair were perfcttly happy j but 
thdr content was viewed with great displeasure by Eos 
(Aurora), goddess of dawn, who had previously tried, 
but without success, to win Ccphalus affections, ^d 
who now resolved to put an end to the bliss she envied. 

All day long Cephalus bunted in the forMt, and, 
when the evening shadows began to fall, joined his 
loving wife in their cosy dwelling. Her marriage gifts 
proved invaluable, as Lclaps was swift of foot, and tire- 
less in the chase. One day, to test his powers, the 
gods from Olympus watched him couise a foa, a special 
creation of tbeirs ; and so wcU were both animals 
matched in speed and endurance, that the chase bade 
fair to end only with the death of one or both of 
the participants. The gods, in their admiratJoo for 
the bnc run, declared the animals deserved to be re¬ 
membered for ever, and changed them into statues, 
which retained all the spirited action of tlie living 
creatures. 

In the warm seasun. when the sun became opp^fcssivc, 
Cephalus was wont to rest during the noon hour in some 
shady spot, and as he dung himself down upon the 
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CEPHALUS AND PROCRIS 
short grass he often called for a hreczc, bidding it cool 
bU heated brow. 

•* A tiBoter mc* ia tlijl grove fcclla’d* 

To ihan the hood'i bright 
And ofi he woo*i ihfl^ windering wini. 

To coal hli brow with its li^hh 
While mute Ujr the m\d bee':* httm, 

Not bmtii could ttir the apenV 
Hii ioii£ wir ^ Swcei tir^ oh cicritie !' 

While Echo uiweredf * Came, ivrect iit t ^ 

Afitr#. 

Eos heard of this habit> and was fully aware that he 
merely addressed the passing wind; nevertheless she 
sought Procrls, and Informed her that her husband was 
faithless, and paid court to a fair maid who daily met 
him It noonday in the forest solitudes. Procris, blinded 
by sudden jedousy, gave credit to the false story, and 
Immediately resolved to folloiv her husband. 

The morning had well-nigh passed, and the sun was 
darting its perpendleuLar rays upon the earth, when 
CephaTus came to his usual resort, near which Procris 
was concealed. 

Sweet air, oh come P' the hunter cried; and Procris, 
cut to the heart by what she considered an infallible 
proof of his inhdelity, sank fainting to the ground. The 
rustic caused by her swoon attracted Cephalus’ atten¬ 
tion. Under the mistaken Impression that some wild 
beast was lurking there ready to pounce upon him, he 
cast his unerring javelin into the very midst of the 
thicket, and plercca the faithful bosom of his wife. Htr 
dying moan brought him with one bound to her side; 
ere she breathed her last, an explanation was given and 
received ; and Procris died with the blissful conviction 
that her husband had not deserved her unjust suspicions, 
and that his heart was all her own. 

There are, of course, many other vcRions of these 
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$clf-4ame myrhs; but one and all are intended to tllua- 
trate tKc same natunii phenomena, and are subject to 
the same interpretation. 

Apollo’s principal duty was to drive the sun chariot. 
Day aTtcr day he rode across ihc aaure sky, nor paused 
on his way tUl he reached the golden boar awaiting him 
at the end of his long day’s journey^ to bear him in 
safety back to his eastern palace. 

** HcIIm alt day long hii iltoiicd labour pariua j 

No rat bii i^anfomEe heart and hia ^otiug horver gireiip 

Finitt the moment when rtwcsic-injered Hca kindl«i iJi« dew* 
And ipun&t the lah fca-doon, aKctiding ulvtry the huv^ni 

Until fnmt the hand Eoi trembling ticcclre* 

Hu fragtant Ump, and taint m tJin twiligiu hangi it 

Otr/ir 

The Story of Clytic 

A fair youn[f n^med Clytie, wiitched ApotJo^^ 

daily jouroey with arrange p^rsUtcjicy ; and from the 
moment when he Jefc his palace in the morning until he 
came to the far western sea in the CTcningp she followed 
hia cpurs with loving cyeSj thought of the golden-haired 
god* and longed for his love. But, in spite of aU this 
fervour, she never won favour in Apollo^ eyeSj and 
Unguished uxiiil the gods, in pity, changed lier into a 
sunflower. 

Even In thit aitcred guise Clytie could not forget the 
object of her love; and now, a fit emblem of constancy^ 
she srill follows with upturned face the glowing orb m 
its daily journey across the sky. 

^ Ti<j, ike heart that h** ituJy lo¥*d nertf 
But M tmly lorei on to the di9« i 
Ai the lunBower tafni m her when he mo 
T he Mime look which ihe when he 


the storv op MARSYAS 


The Start ei Mitstm 

A young shepherd^ lying “ 
summer aft^oo^n. became a^arc of a d«Untjoujui 
of music, JO sweet, so thnllmg, that ^ 

breath to listen. These ward. 

produced by Minerva, who, seated by the banka of a 
Lall atream, waa trying her skiH ot» the ^ 

bent over the limpid waters, she suddenly beheld h^ 
puffed cheeks and distorted features, and impetuous y 
threw the instrument into the water, vowing never 
touch it again. 

•* Hvnee:, jc bwio at betaty. hen ™' 

Whttf «hill 1 myebamu diignca 
Bv RubiDg taeh »a <»diffiu Ace f 
' * Mtlmifftjtfh 

The sudden break in the entrancing mu^ic cau^ 
the youth, Marsyav to start front his 
and look about him. He then perceived the rejected 
flute sailing gently down the stream past his fret. 
To selic the instrument and convey it to 1“^ li^ 
was the work of an instant; and no sooner _ 

breathed into it than the magic s^m was ^ewed. 
No recollection of his pastoral duti^ could avail 
to tear Marsyas away from his new-found treasure; 
,nd » npi-By tf'<l W. •Wjl 

insufferably conceited, and boasted he could nval 
Apollo, whom he actually challenged to a musical 

Intending to punish him for hw presumption, ApoUo, 
«Xompant^ by the nine Muses, the patron^ of 
poetry^ and music, appeared before the musician and 
SEnged him to make good bis boastful wordsu 
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Mfcrsyis was called upon first to exhibit his profidency, 
and charmed all by his melodious strains, 

“So twoei tlut alme tlie wniK wiiml knew, 

itjmmfr Uld In gnjsn mji* ctlh 

To wilt impnio^ed fuf the louth winiTi 
From om hii recd^ fiutn the plijcr drewi 
And ii imi&k elcirer, lotiiEicr greW| 

WIM rmturm fferaot theif w litter poolu end dr ! l* ^ 

Sweet futry thlngi with tjrca like iTiny welU* 

Crept vodiicfoot | thijrthGOf bt the *ouih wind blew. 

With mitinc joyotti they docked irousil 

HTi feet who luch i ludden lummcr 

Hii eyo, marc kind thm msa\ cntiLrilicd ud bouni! 

Thctti there.” 

The Muses licstowed much deserved praise, and then 
bade Apollo surpass hU rival if he could. No second 
command was necessary. The god seized his golden 
lyre and poured forth Impassioned strains. Before 
pronouncing their decision, the Moses resolved to give 
both musicians a second hearing, and again both strove ; 
but on this occasion Apollo joined the harmomous ac¬ 
cents of hifl godlike voice to the tones of his Instrument, 
causing all present, and the very Muses too, to hall him 
as conqueror. 

** And, when now the weitenG^ nun 
Taach*d the hilii^ ihc itfifc wu done^ 

And iheiitcnritc Moietuid; 

thou m TiA<]dibtd ! * ** 

According to a previous arrai^ment—that the 
victor ^ouTd have the privilege of flaying his oppo¬ 
nent alive—^Apollo bound Marsyas to a tree and 
slew him cruelly. When the mountain nymphs heard 
of their ftvourite’s sad death, they began to weep and 
shed such torrents of tears that they formed a river 
called Marsyaa, m memory of the sweet mustdan. ' 
5& 


APOLLO AND MIDAS 


Apst[o *n{t MiJia ^ .1 

The mouiTiful lermination of thb affair should have 
served as a warning lo all rwh mortals. Sueh was not 
the case, however ; and shortly after ApoJloJ^d him¬ 
self engaged in another musical contest with Pan, King 
Midas* favourite fiute-pkyer. Upon th» Mcasion 
Midaa himself retained the privilege of awarding the 
priw}.aiid. blinded by partiality, gave it to P^, in spite 
of the marked inferiority of his playing. ApoUo was 
so incensed by this injustice, that he determined to show 
his opinion of the dishonest judge by causing generous- 
Ess^s CITS' to grow on citljcr side of his h.csjd» 

The gcwi wStj to ihow bU gfitdiCp 
Clapt Mfi ppon ibe |utl|C ; 

A fspodly fair, cr«t rod 

Which ha ccrald neither iwJf Kiiit** 

Greatly dismayed by these new omaments, Midas 
fttreated into the privacy of his own apartment, and 
sent in hot haste for a barber, who. after having b«n 
sworn to secrecy, was admitted, and bidden to fashion 
a huge wig, which would hide the deformity from the 
eyes of the king's subjects. The barber acquitted 
himself deftly, and, before he was allowed to leave the 
palace, was again charged not to reveal the secret, 
under penalty of immediate death. 

But a secret is difficult to keep; and thia one, of 
the king*! long ears, preyed upon the poor barbers 
spirits, so that, incapable of enduring silence longer, 
he saUied out into a field, dug a deep hole, and shouted 
down into the bosom of the earth,— 

(Tbae cro beitetd thcnis tbcfcj ttich wiV ctrt 

' ^ HrrM£f^ 
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Dtispeakably rellevctl by thii perforniuicc, the b«rbcr 
returned home> Time passed. Reeds grew over the 
hole, and, as they bent htfaet the wind which rustled 
through thdr leaves, they were heard to murmur, 
“Midas, King Midas, has ass's enrsl" and all who 
passed by caught the whisper, and noised tt abroad, so 
that the Bcctvt became the general topic of all con ver¬ 
sa Uona. 

OrpbatiB and EurydJee 

As Apollo had frequent opportumties of meeting 
the Muses, it is not to be wondered at that he fell a 
victim to the charms of the ftir Calliope, wht^ in her 
turn, loved him passionately, and even wrote verses in 
his honour. This being the state of her fecIingSj she 
readily consented to their union, and became the 
proud mother of Orpheus, who Inherited his parents’ 
musical and poetical gifts. 

“ Ort^eui wUh hu luic nude trE««, 

Atid ihe fliwniialn-tapi, that ^ae, 

B<iw diemtdva when h« did ling ; 

To bn malic ptaati aad Souren 
Ever iprung t t» tun and ihowcn 
There uud made a lattin^ iprm^. 

** EvcryibinB thtt bead him play, 

£ve« the billowi of the tea, 

Huttf thcii hodi, and then lap bv.’* 

SiithiffMtt, 

This talent waxed greater as the years passed by, and 
became so remarkable, that the youth's fame was very 
widespread ; and when he fell in love with Eurydiee, 
he brought all his skill into play, and wooed her with 
voice and glance and with tender, passionate music. 
Curydice was touched by his courtship, and ere long 
requited the love lavished upon her bv eonfeiring her 
hand upon Orpheus. 


ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE 
Shortly after their union, while walking alo« m the 
ficlda, the bride encountered a youth 
whoK bold admiration proved S* 

fled from him as quickly as posable. In her h^te she 
accidentally trod upon a venomous serpent lurking m 
ihe long grass, which immediately 2^; 

and bit her heel. A short period of agom^ suffering 
ensued ; then Eurydice died, and her sp^t con¬ 
ducted down into the gloomy realms of Pluto, leaving 

Orpheus broken-hearted, j ,k* 

Plaintive, heartrending laments now repIaxM the 

ioyous wedding strains ; but even the charms of mu^ 
f^cd to make life endurable, and O^heus irandcred 
oflT to Olympus, where he so piteously implored Jupiter 
to restore his wile to his longing ama, that the 
cod's heart was moved to compassion. He gave him 
permission, therefore, to go down into toe Infernal 
Regions to seek h» wife, but warned him « the 
same time that the undertaking wM perilous m the 


Nothing daunted, Orpheus hastened to the 
of Hades, and there saw the flcrcc three-headed dog, 
named Cerberus, who guarded the gate, and would 
allow no living being to enter, nor any spirit to pass 
out of Hades. As soon as this monster saw Oqiheus. 
he began to growl and bark savagely, to frighten h™ 
away; but Orpheus merely paused, and began to 
such melting chords, that Cerberus’ rage appealed, 
and he finely allowed him to pass into Pluto a dark 

kingdom. 

The magic sounds penetrated even into the remote 
depths of Tartarus, where the condemned shades su^ 
pended thrir toil for a moment, and hushed their sighs 
and groans to lUicn. Even Tantalus suspended hw 
eternal effort to quaff the ever-receding stream, and 
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Iidon'* whe«I suyed tor a moment in. tta ccaadest 
course. 

** Pflof Sityphui, diMinicij lo loable utd tout 
Thfl ROtabU tfoae thj! tfo mou^ 

Let gt> hii tnardcDi ind tarned Ell hcajr 
The cbixmlnc louBiii tbrnt nviilicil bii titJ* 

Sjxm. 

Nd living bcitt^ liad ever be fare penetrated thus into 
the Infcrnil RcgionSp znd Orpheus wandered on und! 
he came to the mrone of PlutOi king of these realms^ 
whereon the stern ruler sat in silence^ his wife Proser- 
pintt beside hitn» and the relentless Fates at his feet. 

Orpheus made known his emnd, and succeeded in 
moving the royal pair to tears, whereupon they graciously 
consented to restore Eurydico to life and to her fond 
husband’s care. 

** tfrll conteoted 
To Uw the PoeiV pnpr: 

Stern Proierpine nlentcJ, 

And Kiin bicic the &tr. 

Thm »3ng could previiJ 
O'ex daEh and oxt bcIL 
A coRimefi hour htid $nd how florlotu 1 
Tho^ £ite had fut bound her 
With Stja nine uzdci roEmd heii 
mmk and lore urn fictortouL** 

Fi/*. 

But one condition wr$ Im posed before be vm allowed 
to depart; that is, that he should leave the Infernal Re* 
gloDs without turning once to loolc Into his beloved 
wife's face. 

Orpheus accepted the condition joyfully, and wended 
bis way out of Hades, looking neither to the right nor 
to the lefti but straight before him ; and as he walked 
he wondered whether Eurydice were changed by her 
sojourn in these myless dep^s. Forgetful of the con- 
didon imposed by Pluto, bb longing to feast his eyei 
6o 
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ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE 
once more upon her loved features induced him to 
iust before he reached the earth \ and as he did so the 
form of the wife he had ao nearly snatched from the 
^rave vanished from before his affrighted eyeSi 

** No word of pbint cvm in th«i lectmd De*th 
Agii&it htf ^i>Td ihe oltcttfi,—how ca tlld Love 
Too be Mpbtaidfll J^bu t one 

And ud * FirewclJ T Kircc indiblct ihe 
Autl ™iiht to tbe Gbwti tlt« kte ihe Idt." 

Ovid {H, irJ). 

All was now over^ He h^d tried and failed. No 
hope remained. In despair, the lonely musician retreated 
to the forest solitudes, and there pUyed his mournful 

Unitnts^— . 

“ Sufch itulnl u woold won t be cif 
Of to K*vc quite m free 
HU hilf'^rcgtiocd 

Bat there were none to hear occept the trees, wind^;, 
and wild beasts in the forest, who strove in their dumb 
way to comlbrt him as he moved restlessly aboor, seeking 
a solace for his bursting heart. At times it swmed to 
his half-delirious fancy that he could discern turydice 
wandering about in the dim distance, with the self-same 
mournful expression of which he had caught a mere 
glimpse as she drifted reluctantly back into the dark 
shadows of Hades. 

** At iliii end t tiicij 

D\m\j ibf «d kive-tikiDg face, 

EiiT7^ic«[ Etoydicel 

The tremuldw Icatc* Kpcat fO tne 

Emjdicel Eurjdicftl*^ 

LttcfiL 

At last there dawned a day when some Bacchante* 
overtook him In the forest, and bade him play some gay 
music, so they might indulge In * dance. But 
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Orpheus, daicd with mef, could not comply with their 
demands; uid the sad notes which alone he now could 
draw hrom his instrument so enraged the merrymakers, 
that they tore him limb from limb, and cast his mangled 
remuns into the Hebruf River. 

As the p^t-muslcian's head Boated down the stream, 
the pallid lips rtilJ murmured, " Eurydicc 1 ** for even 
in death he could not forget his wife; and, as hia spirit 
drifted on to join her, he incessantly called upon her 
name until the brooks, trees, and fountains he had Wed 
fo well caught up the longing cry, and repeated it again 
and again. 

Nothing was now left to remind mortals of the sweet 
singer who had thus perished, except his lute, which the 
cods placed in the heavens u a bright constellation, 
Lyra, also called by Orpheus' name. 

Thf Starr of Acnptiicio 

Another musician celebrated in mythological annals 
is Amphton, whose skill was reprted to be but little 
infenor to Orpheus'. 

II id he i tunefy 

Such hjppf jntocuticin. 

Wherever he ut doHn lud itio^ 

He kft s imtn pljntiiJoii i 
Whcfevei in ■ Niiielf 

He itn Eip hh foricin pi pet. 

The giMtf tmk begin to mart, 

A.&d flaunder into hcurtipipa.* 

Tnufm^ 

This musician, a son of Jupiter and Antiope, had a 
twin brother Zethut,who, however, shared none of his 
artistic tastes. Hearing that their mother Antiope had 
been repudisted by her second husband, Lycus, so that 
he might marry another wife by the name of Dirce, 
these youths hastened oflF to Thebes, where they found 
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THE STORY OF ARION 
tKe state of affiiirs even worn than represented j for 
poor Antlope was now imprisoned, and subject datty 
to her rivars cruet treatment, 

2Lechus and Amphion, after besieging and taking the 
dty» put Lycus to deaths and, binding Dlrce to the taii 
of a wild bull, ict him loose to drag her over briars and 
stones until she perished. This punishment inflicted 
upon Dirce » the subject of the fomoua group ontt 
belonging to the Famesc family, and now called by their 
name. 

Amphion'a musical talent was of great use to him 
when he subseouently became King of Thebes, and 
wished to fortify his capital by building a huge ram¬ 
part all around it; for the stones movM in rhythmic 
time, and, of their own volition, marched into their 
places. 

The Storv of Arloo 

Next to him in musical fame was Arion, the 
musician who won untold wealth by his talent. On 
one occasion, having gone to Sicily to take part in a 
musical contest which had attracted thither the most 
famous mudeians from all points of the compass, he 
resolved to return home by sea. 

Unfortunately for him, the vessel upon which he had 
embarked was manned by an avaricious, piratical crew, 
who, having heard of his treasures, resolved to murder 
him to obtain possession of them. He was allowed but 
scant time to prepare for death ; but, just as they were 
about to toss him overboard, he craved permission to 
play for the last time:. The pirates consented. His 
clear notes floated over the sea, and allured a school of 
dolphins, which came and played about the ship. The 
pirates, terrified by the power of his music, and in dread 
lest their hearts should be moved, quickly laid hands 
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upon hrm^ Ktid hurled him into the leater, ivhere he fell 
upon the broad back of a dalphln, who bore faim tn 
a^ety to the nearest shore. 

" Theti WAi tkcre Jicird • moit e«l«tiaU idimd 
or dniiitj nmitck^ wludi did next emew 
Before the tpouie : that wm Arioe nttwnd; 

Who, piajring on JtU lurpe, entd him drew 
The cnrei luid hetrti of all thit goodljr crew. 

That eeeo the Dolphint which hioi bore 
TbitHtgb the Agun teu from Ptntei erw, 

Stood ttll) bjr him xstoniiht at hii lore^ 

And ill the Mgbg mi Har Jof foT^ot to rore." 

^j^renrr. 

To commemorate this miracle, the gods placed 
Arion's harp, together with the dolphin, in the heaven a, 
where they form a conatellation. 

The Scory of Phaeton 

In the sunny plains of Greece there once dwelt 
Clymene, a fair nymph. She was not alone, however, 
for her golden-haired little son Phattoti was there to 
gladden her heart with all his childish graces. 

Early in the morning, when the sun's bright orb 
first appeared above theliotizon, Clymene would point 
it out to her boy, and tell him that his father, Apollo, 
was setting out for his daily drive. Ctymene so often 
entertained her child with stones of his father's lieauty 
and power, that at last Phaeton became conceited, and 
acquired a habit of boasting rather loudly of his divine 
parentage. His playmates, after a time, wearied of his 
arrogance, and, to avoid the constant repetition of his 
vain speeches, bade him show some proof of his divine 
origin, or keep his peace. 

Stung to the quick by some insolent uunts which 
they added, Phaeton hastened to hts mother, and begged 
her to direct him to hU father, that he might obtain 
6i 


THE STORY OF PHAETON 
the desired proof, Qymene immediately gave him ^ 
necesMry information, and bade him make haste if he 
would reach his fathcr'a palace in the east before the 
sun chariot passed out of its portals to accomplish its 
daily round. Directly castwardFhacton journeyed, nor 
paused to rest until he came in view of the golden and 
jewelled pintiadcs and turrets of his fiither^s abode. 

**Tlie mb'* bright pdicc, on high colnmni raU'd 
tViih bumiih'd and fiamibg jeweb blu'd, 

Tisfl folding dj^u»^d4 ^Ivw 

Axi.A irieh 4 milder glettn nfinh'd the light. 

Quite undazzlcd by this splendour, the youth still 
pressed on, straining his eyes to catch the lT«c glimpse 
ot the godly father, whose stately bearing and radiant 
air his mother had so enthusiastlcwy described. 

Apollo, from his golden throne, had watched the 
boy's approach, and, as he drew nearer, rttcognised him 
as his own oSspnng. Timidly now Phaeton advanced 
to the Steps of his father’s throne, and humbly waited 
for permission to make his emnd known. Apollo 
addre:>sed him graciously, called him his son, and bade 
him speak without lear. In a few minutes the youth 
impetuously poured out the whole story, and watched 
with pleasure the frown which gathered oa Apollo’s 
brow when he repeated bis companions’ taunts. As 
soon IS he had finished his talc, Apollo exclaimed that 
he would grant him any proof he wished, and confirmed 
these words by a solemn oath. 

“'By (be terrible Stya !* utd the ingry *ire. 

While hil e^et fiuhed v^luaiici of fmy *n4 fire, 

*To pTDTC yoar ncvilcr Jtx iii&fhout liit, 

I iwcjj 1 vi'ill gttai jou whife'ei yt>u d^c ! * * 

This oath was the most solemn any god could utter. 

* 6i 
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and in case of perjury he was obliged to drink the 
of this river, wnich would lull him into senseless stupidity 
for one whole year. During nine yeart following he 
was deprived of his office, banished irom Olympu^ 
and not allowed to taste of the life-giving ntcur and 
anabrosliu 

With a flash of triumph in hia dark eyes, Phaeton, 
hearing this oath, begged permission to drive the sun 
chariot that very day, stating that all the world would 
be sure to notice his exalted posidoo, and that none 
would ever dare doubt his veracity after auch a signal 
mark of Apollo’a favour. 

When the god heard this presumptuous request, he 
started back in dismay, tor he atone could control the 
four fiery steeds which drew the golden-wheeled sun-car. 
Patiently he then explained to Phaeton the great danger 
of such an undertaking, earnestly begging him to select 
Bomc other, less fatal boon, 

*'Choo*e out I giFi fiom kjs ^ of ikin, 

F«r open 10 your with ill lie* i 

Only dedufle ihii enfl nnccjiul uiip 
Foi "til 1 ■iicfeUt not 1 iilt, you 

But phaeton, who, like many another conceited youth, 
fancied be knew better than his sir^ wouid^ not give 
heed to the kindly warning, and persisted in hw request, 
until Apollo, who had sworn the irrevocable oath, was 
obbeed to fulfil his promise. 

The hour had already come when the Sun usually 
began bis daily journey. The pawing, cbamplng steeds 
were ready; rosy-fingered Aurora only awaited her 
tnaaicr'a signal to fling wide the gates of mom; and 
the Hour* were ready to escort him as usual. 

Apollo, yielding to pressure, quickly anointed his 
son with a cooling essence to preserve him from the 
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THE STORY OF PHAETON 
burning siinbeams, gave him the ncceisarv tUrertioni 
for his journey, and repeatedly and aitidausly cautioned 
him to watch his steeds with the utmost care, and to 
use the whip but sparingly, as they were inclined to he 
very f«tives 

The youth, who had listened impatiently to cautions 
and directions, then sprang into the scat, gathered up 
the reins, signalled to Aurora to fling^ the gatea^ wide, 
and dashed out of the eastern palace with a nourish. 

For an hour or two Phaeton bore in mind his fathers 
principal injunctions, and all went well; but at length, 
elated by his exalted position, he became very reckless, 
drove faster and faster, and soon lost his way. In find¬ 
ing it again he drove so dose to the earth, that all the 
plants drivelled up, the fountains and rivers were dried 
in their mossy beds, the smoke began to rise from the 
parched and blackened earth, and even the people of 
the land over which he was pissing were binned black, 
hue retained hy their dcsccndatits to this day. 

Terrified at what he had done. Phaeton whipped up 
his Steeds, and drove so hr away, that all the vegetation 
which had survived the intense heat came to an un¬ 
timely end on account of the sudden cold. 

The cries of raortala rose in chorus,and their damoun 
became so loud and imuortunile, that they roused 
Jupiter from a profound sleep, and caused him to look 
around to discover cheir origin* One glance of his all- 
seeing eye stiMced to reveal the devastated earth and the 
youthful charioteer. How had a beardless youth dared 
to mount the sun chariot ? Jupiter could scarcely 
credit what he saw. In his anger he vowed he would 
make the rash mortal expiate his presumption by 
immediate death. He therefore selected the dcadlieit 
thunderbolt in his arsenal, aimed it with speciat care, 
and hurled it at Phaeton, whose burned and blackened 
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corpse fell from liis lofty seal down into chc limpid 
waves of the Eridsflii* River. 

** AeJ Phiaen, esught in mtd ureef. 

And burled rraa ibc San to otter raolmnei^ 

Like j fleme-bearded comet, with gbiillicH bin* 

Fell heedltmg in tbe unued Eridaut^ 

Monercb ofiircimi, i*ho oo the Italbo field* 

Let ItxHc, end 6r beyond hii Howegy lipt ^ 

Foim^bcte, ren Tninom to the Adiun deep. 

The tidings of his death soon reached poor Oymette^ 
who mourned her only son^ and refused to be com¬ 
forted ; while the Hcliades, Phaeton’s sisters, three in 
number,— Phactusa, Lampetia, and ^!e,—spent thor 
days by the riverside, shcddinglears, wringing their white 
hands, and bewailing their loss, until the gods, in |nty, 
transformed them into poplar trees, and their tears into 
Ember, which sulretanct was auppoised by the anttcnto 
to flow from the poplar trees like tear-drops. Phaetons 
intimatt friend, Cycnua, piously collected his chart^ 
remains, and gave them an honourable burial. In his 
grief he continually haunted the scene of his friend’s 
death, and repeatedly plunged into the river, in the 
hope of finding some more scattered fragment^ until 
the gods changed him into a swan ; which bird is cvrt 
sailing mournfully about, and fr^uendy plunging hi* 
head into the water to condnue his sad search. 

The Nine Muses 

Apollo, as the dearly loved leader of the nine Muses, 
-—daughters of Jupiter and Mnemosyne, goddess of 
memory —was surnamed Musagetes, 

" Whom *11 th* MWi bifcd, eot one ilona 
Into hil thej put of gold^ 

Andf crowncdwira ucted Uottl Mt thdr 
Plicai likiB aj MuiigEt£i oa iheiw throne.^ 

Lni/iliem*. 




THE NINE MUSES 

Although the Muk 3 united « rlmo ifi one grand 
song, they bad each separate duties “ssign^ them, 

Clio, the Muse of history, recorded all great deeda 
and heroic ajctions, with the names of thnr author*, 
and was therefore generally represented with a laurel 
wreath and a book and stylos, to indicate her readiness 
to note all that happened to mortal men or immortal 

^*uterpe, the graceful “ Mistress of ^ng ” was 
represented with a flute, and garlands of fragrant 

^'^xSia, Muse of pastoral poetry, held a shepherd's 
crook and mask, and wore a crown of wild flowers. 


Muie ! _ 

Thit, t# the ipirklartg tJuffii UttDW weVK 
And to her «ti« Qia'i J«i«l wrestij, ^ 

Pre&Of'tt • «rl«id cttlled frew parpl* btttli! 

lF*r^w9T{L 


Her graver water, Melpomene, who presided over 
tragedy, wore a crown of gold, and wielded a dagger 
and a sceptre; white Terpsichore, the jlght-fixitcd 
Muse of dancing, was represented treading an airy 
n^easu^c. 

Erato, who preferred lyric poetry to ail other styles 
of composition, was pictured with a lyre; and Poly¬ 
hymnia, Muse of rhetoric, held a sceptre to show that 
clooucncc rules with resistless sway. 

Calltope. Muse of heroic poetry, also wore a laurel 
crown; and Urania. Muse of astronomy, held maihi> 
matical instruments, indicative of her love of the exact 

sctenceSr , 

This glorious aisterhood was wont to asscmnle on 
Mount Parnassus or on Mount Hdlcon, to hold their 
learned debate* on poetry, science, and music. 
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TLc Story of CoDUtdj 

A certain goatherd^ named Comatiw, tacd to feed hit 
goats on tbe slopes of Mount Helicon, and when the 
nights were warm would stay out ail night with them. 
On one occasion he had thus seen the Muses dancing 
round the fountain of Hippocrenc in the moonlight, 
and from that moment he was their willing slave. 

Not far from this spot was a small altar devoted to 
the Muses, and Comatas otic day took a kid and offered 
it as a sacrifice. 

When his master discovered that one was missing 
from his flock, in a fit of passion he took the goatherd 
and fastened him in a ^eat chest, intending that he 
should die of starvation. The Muses, however, would 
not suffer their servant to die thus miserabljj^, and they 
sent some bees with honey, which they carried to him 
daily through a chink in the chest, 

Months pissed, and one day the chest was opened ; 
but, instead of a heap of mouldering bones, there was 
Comatas, live and well I His lord, knowing that honey¬ 
bees were the special servants of the Musea, believed that 
the latter had taken Oimatas under their special care, 
and thereafter treated him with the utmost kitidness, 

Aurora and Tithonu* 

ApoUo*9 favourite attendant was Eos (Aurora), the 
fair goddess of dawn, whose tosc-tipped fingers <^cncd 
wide the eastern gates of pearl, and who then flashed 
across the sky to announce ner master's coming, 

"Hail, jeatte Djwb ! mild bluibina goddew, bailf 
Rejaiced f we thy ynrple nun lie ipmd 
0*ef half the tkJts v g«a* piT* thy ndiaat way. 

And arient kuU fiam ercry ihruh depend,** 

This dainty goddess loved and married Tithonut, 
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Prince of Troy, and won from the gods the boon of 
evcrUstmg life to confer upon him. Alas I 
forgot to ask at the same time for > 

■nd her husband grew older and older, final! Jf 

became so dectepit, that he was a burden to her* 

** Itmnorui iga baide wnBaoT*il foatb- 

Knowing he would never die. 
herself of his burdensome presence, she changed him 

'^AtMirdmeSe goddess feU b love with 

the young hunter* and frequently vunted bin on Mount 
Hynicttus^ 

«• Comei’ Ph«bttt cria, ‘ Awen. some— 1 » l»tw 
Ttiott liegerSt ilumbciing with thf witan a iB»te t 
Le*?e him. ted t« HymciWi* top «F»i» , 

Thy dariing Cephilo* eipecu thee there I 
The goddeti^ w*th a bloiK, her kwe betrj^h 
But moiinti, and, driving rapid!/, ebej*. 

The principal temples dedicated to the worbip of 
Apollo were at Dcloa. his birthplace, and at Delphi, 
wh« a priestess called Pythb gave out mystery 
oiacles purporting to have come Iroro the goa, iDe 
ancients everywhere could not fail to recogni« the 
sun's kindly influence and beiteficcnt power, and were 
therefore ever ready to worship Apollo. 


•• t Dirvel nai, O nin I thit uttta thee 
In idorpLiun tnnn ihoald bow the knee, 

And pouT h\t pr»f«n ntinfled iwe iJid wo ; 
i irt* tnd cm tby wif 
id) bccLij 


Fof lile 4 GimI tlioii 
Of gluty ibcclde*! wid) 


[CLigAiac 


Beaucy. tnJ lift, ipd joyinc* Crom ibort,’ 




The most renowned among the numerous festivals 
held b honour of Apollo were, without exeeption. 
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the Pjfthkn Gamcs^ cclebnUed *r Delphi every three 
years. 

A manly, beardless youth of great heauty^ Apolb U 
generally crowned with laurels, and bears either a bon 
or a lyre. 

** Tilt Lord of uactring boWf 

Tbe God of Lffci mud pc»jp mod light— 

TTic Stm in bitmin Umbi *rrxfd, mad bfow 
Alt rmdimat hii triumph la the fight | 

The fhmit Lltb jail been ihot—the irravr bright 
AVith mu icDgoiace i Ju bii 

And nntrll beiutifal diidmin^ mnd might 
And majnlji flmih their f&tl lighmuigj 
Oerdoptng la that one glince the Dettjr^** 

Bynwn. 

One of the Seven Wonders of the ancient world, the 
famous Colossus of Rhodes, was a statue of Apollo, hia 
head encircled with a halo of bright sunbeams, and his 
legs spread wide apart to allow vessels, with all their 
sails spread, to pass in and out of the harbour, whose 
entrance he guarded for many a year. 
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CHiVPTER VI; DIANA 


The Goddess of the Cbsse 

D iana (Cynthw, Phoebe, Selene, Artemis), the 
fair twin sister of Apollo, was not only goddesi 
of the nfioon, hut dso of the ehase. 


“ ‘GwHmi lercne, traotenndiDg «tr 1 

Qtfe«i of the whoic beam a« wen ! 
fiy nigbt liitiTen owni. ibjf imy, hr dij tie grore* 
WkeUt ^ cliiTO DLtn* icre thoii qcign^! lo roTt^" 

Bjrn§* 


Tti works of art this goddess is genentUy reptesented as 
a beautiful maiden, clad in a short hunting dr»s, armed 
with a bow, a quiver full of arrows at her side, and a 
crescent on her well-poised head, 

** Nor ihe Ddim Dliifcytr« 

LitoDi« thf lITe itt thcei 
Tbit thou ibonldft Tor ever qiiecil 
or tnouniilDi ind of fbrciti grcfi) v 
Of every drep glen'i mplcry ; 

Of til ftteuu uid their raciodT-^ 

CdtH/iu €, yM'^i 

Proud of her two children, Apollo ajid Diana, Latotta 
boasted fw and wide that such as hers had never been, 
for they excelled all others in beauty, intelligence, and 
power. 


The StoTT of Niobe 

The daughter of Tantalus, Niobc, heard this boast, 
and laughed In scorn ; for she was the mother of four¬ 
teen children,—seven manly sons and seven beautiful 
daughters, In her pride she called aloud to Latona, and 
uunted her because her offspring numbered but two. 

Shortly after, Niobc even went so far as to forbid her 
people to worship Apollo and Diana, and gave orders 
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tliAt all the statues representing them In her Ic ingdotti 
should be torn down from their pedestals and destroyed. 
Enraged at this insult, Latona called her children to her 
side, and bade them go forth and slay alt her luckless 
rival's offspring. 

Provided with wetl^iocked quivers, the twins set out 
to do her bidding; and Apollo, meeting the seven lads 
out hunting, cut their existence short with his unfailing 
arrowa, 

“ Phsbiu (lew the tool 
With atfowt bon hii lilm bow, uiccnicd 
Ac Niobe." 


doctor {Brymft rr,). 


With all proverbial speed the tidings reached Niobe, 
whose heart failed when she heard that her seven sons, 
her pride and delight, had iallen under Apollo's shafts, 
and that they now lay cold and stiff in the forest, where 
they had eagerly hastened a few hours before, to follow 
the deer to its cover. 

As she mourned their untimely death, she thought 
her cup of sorrow was full ; but tong ere her first 
passion of grief was over, Dkna began to slay her 
daughters. 


** But wh(t {■ thu f Whii mum tbi* (Humi flood t 
Ker diughten, loo, uc wet wring in tbeir blood; 

One eluyi bw atoibcr'i Lneu, one clingi imnnd 
Her necit, aod no* Ua pniirnin on rbo groujid} 

One Kcbi her hretit $ pan cyo ihe eonua; wpe 
Anti ibudden} one in terror crondtei )pw." 

MilttXtr. 

In vain the poor girls sought to escape the flying 
arrows. In vain Niobe sought to protect them, and 
called upon all the gods of Olympus. Her daughters 
fell one by one, never to rise again. The last dung 
convulsively to her mother's breast; but, even in th^ 
food motiler’a passionate embrace, death found and 
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THE STORY OF NIOBE 
claimed her. Then the gods, touched by the sight 
woe so intetiM, changed Niobe into rtoiw, just as she 
stood, with upturned fecc, streanurg eyes* and 4imvcnng 

* “ Ont prtjtr rdtialEu 

Fflf me w jA 

Tby quiver holdi ^ l i 

More tbin nine iifowi i liend th^ bow ; $\m nc« 1 
I lee, I *ee it ili^intriiij thronjli ■ cloud. 

Artemiy iboii tt teu^tli mix autfciftil s 

My cbildrtu will beit tbe feal twieg * * * 

1^- o* tdrAr** 


The statue was placed on Mount Sipylus, close to 
a stream of running water j and it was said that teai^ 
continually fiowed down the marble checks, for, though 
changed, Niobe ititl fdt, and wept for her gr«t loss. 

This story is an diegorf, in which Niobe, the 
mother, represents winter, bard, coSd, and moud i 
Apollo’s deadly arrows, the sunbeams,slay ner children, 
the winter months. Her tears arc emblems of the 
natural thaw which conies in spring, when winter’a pndc 

has melted, , , 

As s&on as the young Go<ldess -of the Mt>on hid been 
introduced into Olvmpus, all the gods expressed a wish to 
marry her j hut she refused to listen to thdr cntrcaiies, 
begged her father’s permission to remain single all her 
lift, and pleaded her cause so ably, that Jupiter was forced 

to grant her r^uest. - j i* 

Every evening, as soon as the Sun had finished his 
course, Diana mounted her moon car, and drove her 
milk-white steeds across the heavens, watched ovct and 
loved by the countless stats, which shone their brightest 
to cheer her on her way; and 33 she drove ahe often 
bent down to view the akeping earth, so shadowy and 
dreamlike, and to breathe the tntoxicaHng perfume of 
the distant flowers. It always seemtd to her then as if 
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Nature, jo beautiful during the day, borrowed additional 
charms from the witching hours of the night. 

"Twai now ih* time when Phsliui yfelclt to night, 

And rtftng Cynthia ihedi het iJIaw light, 

Wide o’er the wofM in toiemn pomp ihc drew 
Her aity chariot hung with pculy dew.” 

The Story of Hndymtoii 

One evening, aa she was driving noiselessly along, 
she suddenly checked her steeds ; for there on the hill¬ 
side she saw a handsome young shepherd fast asleep, his 
upturned face illumined by the moon’s soft light. Diana 
wondenogly gazed upon Ms beauty, and before long felt 
her heart beat with more than admiration. Gliding gertily 
from her chariot, she floated to his side, bent slowly, and 
dropped an aity; kiss upon hh slightly parted lips. 

The youth Endymion, only partially awakened by 
this demonstration, half raised hts fringed lids, and for 
a moment his slecp^dirnnted eyes rested wondenngty 
upon the beautiful vision. Thar one glance, although 
it drove Diana away in great haste, kindled in his heart 
an inextinguishable passion. He rose with a start, and 
rubbed his sleepy eyes; but when he saw the moon, 
which he fancied, close beside him, sailing away across 
the deep blue sky, he felt lure the whole occurrence had 
been but a dream, but so sweet a dream that he cast 
himself down UfHJij the sward, hoping to woo it to visit 
him once more. 

It did not come Bgaiti that night, however; but the 
next night, as he lay on the selfsame spot, it recurred in 
all Its sweetness; and night after night it was repeated 
when the pale moontwams feU athwart Ms sleeping face. 

**Tt*^’ ♦he All orb jMii'd apem the 
Then* cjni« a tiiipn of 4 

IVlm leeined to itep ai iVuln ■ golden cif 
Out of the taw.Jvan^ Mtnv. 



ul 111, fTiT^lprhte 











THE STORY OF ORION 

Diana, fiiUy as enamoured as he, could^ not bw to 
TM5<. him by without a caress, and invariably left her 
car for a moment, as it touched the mountain peak, 
to run to him and snatch ■ hasty kiss, 

CtMiito Aitetoli, who ^idet ttc Iuumi 
Tie pale soctnrnt! vigili ercr keeiritigp 
Sped thro^gi tic uient fcpKE fitun itw lo ita/* 

AwJ, bltuhing* ♦x^KJped « tUi Endj'in tofi iJccping. 

But, even when asleep, Endymtan watched for hor 
comings and enjoyed the bliss of her presence; fti a 
spell seemed to prevent his giving any sign of con¬ 
sciousness. 

Time passed thus. Diana, who could not bear to 
think of the youth’s beauty being marred by want, toil, 
and exposure, finally caused an eternal sleep to fall upon 
him, and bore him off to Mount Latmus, where she 
concealed him in a cave held saoed to her, and never 
profaned by human guae. There each night the goddess 
paused to gaze enraptured upon his brioved counte¬ 
nance, and to press a soft kiss upon his unconscious 
lips. Such is the talc of Diana and her lowly lover, 
which has inspired poets of all ages, 

** Queea of the wide dr; thou mmt, lordy queea 
Of til the btightoci* tlut mine cya hive Kcn I 
A* thou cuAcdm all thing* in iby ihrine. 

So cmy ulc, doci fhi) iwect uJf of thine.” 

KaiiM. 

The Story of Orion 

Kndymlon was not, however, the only mortal loved 
by Diana, for it Is also related that her aSections were 
bestowed upon a young hunter by the name of Orion, 
All day long this youth scoured the forest, bis faithful 
dog Sirius at his heels. 

One day, in the dense shade of the forest, he met a 
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group of Difln/s nymphs, the seven Pleiades, daughters 
□f Atiaa. These fair maidens needed but to be seen to 
be passionately loved, and Orioji's heart burned aa he 
sought to approach them; but they were very coy, 
and, as he drew near and addressed them, turn^ aud 
fled. 

Afraid lest he should never see them again were he 
now to lose sight of them, he pursued them hotly ; but 
the nymphs sped on, until, their strength failing, they 
called upon their patroness's aid. Their prayer was no 
sooner heard than answered, and Orion, panting and 
weary, came up just in time to see seven anow-whlte 
pigeons wing thetr way up into the azure sky. 

There a second transformation overtook the Pleiades, 
who were changed into a constellation, composed oi 
seven bright stars, and there they shone undimmed for 
ages; but when Troy fell into the enemy's hands, alt 
grew pate with grief, and one, more timid and impres¬ 
sionable than the rest, withdrew from sight to bide her 
anguish from the curious eyes of men, 

**An^ il dicre gbtj' firom tiie hciv^nt depirt^d ?— 

O Yoid iinnurty—iby %htm of ihc rty 
StiLL bald thEk pkee on 

TKDC£h Ircmt iti ndk ihke ofb *a bng b^ib lunedp 
ThoU| tbjiE no r&ovc ktc kch bT 

Onorij like i fickle youthj w^es aooti con&oted for 
their disappearance, and loved Meropc, dai^hter of 
OEnopion^King of Chios, who consented to their union 
on condtdan that his future son-ln~kw should win his 
bride by some heroic deed. NoWj ss Orion waa my* 
thing but a patient man, the delay was very unwettome 
indeed, and he made up hb mind to abduct his bride 
matead of marrying her openly; but the plan wsts 
frustrated by CEnoplonk WAtchfulness^ and Orion wsis 

n 
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the story of ACTiEON 

punished hy the loss not only of hii bride, but also of 

^Blindf hdpless, and alone, he now wandered from 
place to place, hoping to find some one «pable of re* 
storing hi* sight. At last be reached the Cyclopes 
and one of them took pity on him. and led 
Sun, from whose radiance he borrowed a store of lignt,- 


• Wlita. blindtd by CEnoirioa, 

He tDdgbc llie bjickimiili it ba faiEe, 

Atid, di»bin J up ibe nwiintiin go«c. 

Filed bit hliflk «y«» ap^t d*' , „ 

Ltnlftiun. 

Happy once more, be resumed bis favourite spo^ 
and hunted from mom till eve. Diana met him in the 
forest, and, sharing bis tastes, soon learned to love 
him; but this affection was viewed with great dis¬ 
pleasure by Apollo, from whose piercing glance notbitig 
that oecurred by day could be hidden, and he reiolved 
to put an end to his sister's infatuation He there¬ 
fore summoned her to his side. To divert her sus¬ 
picions, he began to talk of archery, and, under the 
pretcitt of telling her skill as a markswoman, bade her 
shoot at a dark speck rising and falling far out at sea. 

Diana seized her bow, feathered her arrow, and Mt 
it with such force and accurate aim, that she touche 
the point, and saw it vanish benttth the waves, little 
suspecting that the dark head of Orion, who was reffah- 
ing himself by a sea bath, was given her as a target. 
When she discovered her error, she mourned his loss 
with many tears, vowed never to forget him, and placed 
him and his faithful dog Sirius w constcUarions in the sky. 


The Story el Actacon 

When Diana had finished her nightly journey in hw 
moon diTjSht seized her bow and arrows, and.altcaded 
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by her nymphs, was wont to sally torth to hunt the 
wild beasts m the toresr. 

One summer afternoon, after an uniuuilly lone and 
exciting pursuit, Diana and her followers came to one 
of the stiH mountain pooh where they had often resorted 
to enjoy a plunge. The cool waters rippled so invit¬ 
ingly, that the goddess her attendants hastened to 
divest tntmscivcs of theit short hunting garments, and 
lave their heated limbfl. 

But unfortunately the goddess and her attendant 
nytnpha had not been the only hunters out that day, 
Actacon, the huntsman, had risen at dawn to stalic the 
deer; and now, weary and parched with thirst, he too 
sought the wclUknown mountain spring. 

As he drew near the accustomed spot, Action fancied 
he heard bursts of silvery laughter; so he crept on 
very caulioiMjy, and soon, gently parting the thick 
branchra of the underbrush, beheld the sporting group. 

At the seit-same moment Diana turned to ascertain 
the cause of the rustle which had caught her practised 
ear, and met the admiring gaw of the astonished young 

u indignation that a mortal had 

beheld her she caught some water in her hollow 
flung it In his face, and bade him go and deejare, 
if he could, that he had seen Diana disrobed. 

The glittering drops had no sooner touched the 
yo^gman’s ftce ^an he turned to obey her command, 
and found himself transformed into a stag, with slender 
sinewy limbs, fui^ akin, and wide-branching antler*! 
Nothing pemained of his former self except the woeful 
consciousness of hts tr^sformation; and as he stood 
toei^ motionless and dismayed, the distant bayine of 
his hounds coming to join him fed upon his car. 

An electric thrill of fear shot through every vein at 
mindful of his new form, he bounded^way through’the 


THE STORY OF ACTION 
forest. Alasl too late; for the pack had caught ona 
glimpse of his sJcck sidcSf ind were ifter bim in full 

In viiR poor Actaon straiited every inuacle. HU 
Umba refused their support* and, u he sank exhausted 
to the ground, the hounds sprang at hU quivering throat 
and tore hiro to death as he lay. 

Diana was widely worshipped, and temples without 
number were dedicated to her service; among others 
the world-renowned sanctuary of Ephesus, The anciente 
also celebrated many festivals in honour of this fair 
goddess of the moon, who was ever ready to extend her 
protection over all deserving mortals, 

^ Ouufi vnti -clivite inJ ^Ifp 

Now the Sdd |i Uii) IP lUcp [ 

Edited in ibf nlw chut, 

Suue in wonted aunner keep £ 

Herpom cnxixiti ttijr 
Goddeti cxcEllcDilf bfigbL 

Entity let oPt %hf ctirt™ iliide 
Dih itfctr EP inEerpoic i 

liilniog orl> ww entde 
Knven tP deir» when did cbie; 

Bleu Uf then with with^d iighi , 

Goddeti cxccllentij btighi* 

1 jjf thf bow of peifl ipirt^ 

And iHy oyiuV^bining § 

Give iiPta the Jurt 

Spjtce to hretthe^ bow thort loercr i 
Hiop Uut ntiVf11 Amj of oi|hv 
cxcdltnEly bnght,'* 

J?/* 
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CHAPTER VH: VENUS 


The Birth of Venm 

V ENUS (Dionc, Aphmdite, Cytherea), tht goddesa 
of beauty, love, laughter, and mamage, is by 
some said to be the daughter of Jupiter and 
Dione» goddess of moisture ; others report that she 
sprang from the foam of the sea< 

** Look, look, Trhy iknM 
TtviMe kuVbbi wftb vach Ugbt ^inne^ 

They hneak^ itid froui ibeir mat k Qly form 
Rl^ from cui the ut bvi<uty Tajnn. 
lltr vwt k bj ihe bluc^ftiiui! f«et touts pm'di 
He/ filky f^ngktt Scut iboat her brtutp 
f while Jiererc 

li sCKfi Aod ehrp u iht bliac heavEJi b hij^hj. 

The BcauTifal b bom ^ sad m sad emrtb 

Mij vteU reieie the hour of thu mjvterioui birth/* 

The ocean nymphs were the first to discover her, 
cradled on a great blue wave; and they carried her down 
into their coral caves, where th^ tenderly nursed her, 
and taught her with the utmost care. T^en, her edu¬ 
cation l^ng completed, the sea nymphs judged it rime 
to introduce her to the other gods, and, with that 
purpose in view, carried her up to the surface of the sea, 
—where Tritons, Ocean id^ and Nereides all crowded 
around her, loudly expressing their ardent admiration, 
—and ofiered her pearls and choice bits of coral from 
the deep, as a tribute to her charm$« 

Then they pillowed her softly on a great wav^ and 
entrusted her to the care of Zephyrus, the soft south 
wind, who blew a gentle breath, and w^ed her to the 
island of Cyprus. 

The four beautiful Hone (the Seasons), daughters 

«a 


THE BIRTH OF VENUS 
of Jupit£f 3 Jid Thcniis, of justicci stood iKok 

on ihc shore to 'welcome her* 

At] etbuv^ btnd 

Art viuble alioTe i tbt Sfiawm Pour^— 

Oieeii'Hri^ Bprbsf^t iluib SomrocTt |o1deii HM 
Id AutmnnVikltliit Winlcf 

And they were not alone to watch for her comingf for 
the three Charities (Graces, or Gratia*) were also present 

** * TIuk tlkn* OB Bwn iffKKW tfifa bettrift* 

Wbietj a«ke the body « mdoro* Uie iwyndc* 

To twite thm « T^-fa»o«rw! ifcwjw | 

Ai criiaelY corniSlCiii TOlrTtaifictneiit 
&fi«ieite«einb^i^nti h'kndly oSics that 
Awd itll th£ ciwpl^wrwti cf rwrtiBK t 
Thty uacb ui Imw to oich dcj^tte ao 4 hpiide 
Vit should *T 3 f telm fViwattr^ to to bk. 

To- Pr^dit to foci t orhidi ikiU men aU Civility^ 

Daughters of Jupiter and Eurynom^ these maidens, 
who bore the respective names of Aglala. Euphrosyne, 
and Thalia, longed to show dieir love for dietr new 
mistress. When the wave upon which she reclined came 
nearer still, the "rosy-bosomed Hours, fair Venus’ 
train,” appeared, The wind finally brought the fair 
goddess m saJfety to the shore ; and, as soon as her foot 
touched the white sand, all bent In homage to her 
surpassing beauty, and reverentially 'watched her dry 
her hair. 

" Id^Uin Apliradite bcwtiful. 

PjTth M Ok fewn. GM-tatbed in Pttphun welb, 

Whh tovf ikodcr bsckwird artw 

Tiom hcT^wzmi hitnn iDd bcmun her deerp Imw 
AiobroUW iohleii round her lucid tkmi 
And iboukltf I fifom ihc fiokti her lij^hl fiw 
Show raf-«hilc> tad o"ix her mUwdEd ioim 
BenKcw the ihidpirt of the Hue huDcha 
flotttd (be glowbif iuulight*, m ihe Usoftd/- 


>S 
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This hasty and somtiwhat primitive toilet completed^ 
Vcmis and her followm set out for Mount Olympus^ 
and on their way thither were joined by Himerus, god 
of the desire of love; Pothos, god of the amides of 
love; Suadeli, god of the soft speech of love; and 
Hymen, god of marriage, 

A throne had been prepared for the expeaed goddess, 
and, when she suddenly appeared to take possession of 
it, the asscnibled gods could not restrain a rapturous 
murmur of admiration. Her l>eauty took them by 
storm, and her grace won tlidr hearts; hut, although 
they one and alt expressed a desire to marry her, Venus 
scornfully rejected their proposals. Even the king of 
gods was slighted, and, to punish her for her prtde, he 
decreed she should marry Vulcan, god of the forge, 
the most ill-favgured of all the heavenly counciL 

This compulsory union was anything but a happy 
one; for Venus never showed any affection for her 
deformed consort, and, instead of being a faithful wife, 
soon deserted him, and openly declared she would ptcosc 
herself. 

The Sterr of Alectrpoa 

Her first fancy was for Mors, the handsome god of 
war, who was not slow in reciprocating the fair goddess's 
affections, and many and sweet were the secret inter¬ 
views they enjoyed. Yet, fearful test some of the gods 
passing by should discover them together. Mars always 
placed hit attendant AJectryon on guard, bidding him 
give due warning of any one's approach, and especially 
to call him before the sun rose;, as the lovers were par¬ 
ticularly anxious chat Apollo should not witness their 
parting caresses. 

All prospered according to their desires, until one 
night the unfortunate Alectry'on fell asleep; and so 
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THE STORY OF ALECTRYON 
profound Ttm ha slumbers, that he did not even stir 
when Aurora flung open the gates of the cast, and ApoUo 
flashed forth to receive the melodious greetings of the 
feathered deniiciis of the forcBt. 

The sun god drove rapidly on, gbneing right and 
left, and taking note of all he saw. Nothing escaped 
hb bright and piercing eye, as it flashed its beams hither 
and thither, and he was soon aware of the sleeping 
watchman and of the guilty lovers. As fast as his 
steeds co«Id carry him^ Apollo hastened to 
Vulcan, to whom he vividly described the sight which 
had greeted his eyes. 

The irate husband lost no time, but, sciring a net 
of linkeil steel, went in search of hia runaway wife. 
Stealthily he approached the lovers* bower, and deftly 
flung rhe net over both sleepers, who were caught in 
its fine meshes, and could not escape; and there he 
kept them imprisoned, in spite of their entreatjes, until 
all the gods bad seen their humiliating plight, and 
turned them into ridicule. But when he at last set 
them free. Mars dnrttsd away, vowing vengeance upon 
the negligent sentinel, who was still blisafidly sleeping. 
Foun^ng upon him, Mars awakened him roughly, 
administered a sharp reproof, changed him into a cock, 
battlBhed him into the barnyard, and condemned him to 
give daily warning of the sun’s apj^ach. 

•‘And, fioni OBt ■ iseigbouring 

t.autl the cock Alectiyon croWoL" 

Several beautiful children were bom to Mars and 
Venus. Hermione, or Harmonia, their daughter, 
married Cadmus, King of Thebe*; and Cupid (Cupido, 
Eros, Amor), thdr little son, was ap^nted ^ of love. 
Although nursed with tender solicitude, this second* 
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born child did not grow as other children do, hut 
rcroainoi a small, rosy, chubby child, with gauzy winga 
and roguish, dimpled face. Alarmed for hia health, 
Venus consulted Themis, who oracularly replied, '* Love 
cannot grow without Passion.'* 

In vain the goddess strove to catch the concealed 
meaning of this answer. It was only revealed to her 
when Autcros, god of passion, was born. When with 
his brother, Cupid grew and flourished, until he became 
a handsome, lender youth j but when separated from 
him, he invariably resumed hb chUdlsb form and mis¬ 
chievous habicx 

The Story of Adorns 

Venus, however, did not lavish all her love upon 
Mars, for she is said to have felt a tender pa-ssip ti for a 
young man named Adonis, a bold young hunter, whose 
rash pursuit of dangerous game caus^ Venus many 
initio us alarms. In vain she besought him to forego 
the pleasures of the chase and reroain with her. He 
laughingly escaped, and contitmed to join the other 
hunters in his favourite sport. But, alas, one day, after 
an exciting pursuit, he boldly attacked a wild boar, 
which, goad^ to madness, turned upon him, buried 
his strong tusk in the youth's unprotected side, and 
trampled him to death. 

** Tit wJUic tmfc of a btur bat umoijnetoed bit while thigh. 

■ v a li , 

“The yoqlh liEib ictd while hb flsgi haw! Afc^und^ 

And the nymphi ilo^id fma the rnim of the 

^reurMiw^r 

Venus ran straight to the scene of h» tragic death, 
rushing through underbrush and briars, tearing her 
delicate skin, and her blood tingeing all the white 
roses along her way with a faint pink. When she 
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THE STORY OF ADONIS 
arrived, iHe found her beloved Adonii cold in death, 
and her pasiionaie caresses met with no tespoDse. 
Then she bur^t into such a passian of tcais, that the 
wood and water nymphs, the godt, men, and all nature 
in fact, joined with her to mourn the beloved youth* 

Her lou the Lave* deplore t 
Venat, vnu t Adosii U oa tnoie.* 

BUn (r.). 

Very reluctantly Mercury at last appeared to lead 
the soul of the departed down into the Infernal 
Regions, where it was welcomed by Proserpina, q^ucen 
of the realm, and ted to the place where pure and 
virtuous mortals enjoyed an eternity of bliss* Venus, 
■till inconsolable, shed countless tears, which, as they 
dropped upon the ground, were changed to anemones, 
while the red drops which had fallen from Adonis' 
aide were transformed into red roses. 

■’Ai Dsny dro]»i ai &oib Aiimli hUd, 

Sa miaj teui the aomwEnr Vvnut thtA i 
F<ir drop on esith i Ooifcr there grqwi i 
Auanemn kn tctft t for blixid the 

Bitw fr,)i 

As time did not soften Venus’ grief, but, on the 
contrary, made it more and more unendurable, the went 
to Olympus, where she fell at Jupiter’s feet, imploring 
him to release Adonis from death's embrace, or allow 
her to share hia lot in Hades. 

To allow Beauty to desert the earth was not possible, 
nor could he resist her pleading : so he finally decreed 
that Adonis should be restored to her longing arms. 
But Pluto, whose subject he had now become, refused 
to yield up Adonis ; and after much dispute a com¬ 
promise was agreed upon, by virtue of which Adonis 
waa allowed to s|>end one-liilf of the year on earth 
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povidin? he spent the remaining flin month# in the 
Ulyaian riclds. 

therefore. Adonis left the Lower 
World and came with bounding tread to join hl» 
Woved. On his path the flowers bloomed and the 
bir^ sang to show their joy at hk coming. An 
emhicm of vegetation, which rises from the ground 
m early spring to deck the earth with beautiful foliage 
and flower, and cause the birds to sing for eladnS 
Adorns reluctantly returned to Hades, when Winter 
thecruel boar.alew him again with his white tusk, and 
made nature again droop, and mourn his departure. 

" Bttt <»«» IB dettb, to itmur u Love, 

J *j®**'“ wholly die i wd yejr by ycir, 

When (he bri$h! vpnnFtinie eomei, and the einh Uva. 

cpm ihctt dresd |«ej, eed all* eie fijrth 
Aerou the golT." 


**™ej frltmL 


Venus ind Anchijsca 

•^c Goddess of Beauty aho loved Anchises, Prince 
o Eoy, but, ashanicd of lavishing favours upon a 
mere mortal, eatorted from him a promise that he 
would never reveal their secret marriage. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, Anchises was of a hoaatSi] disposition, 
and ere long yielded to temptation and revealed the 
secret, incurring her wrath to such an extent, that some 
mythologists accuse her of borrowing one of Jupiter's 
thundcrbolta and slaying him. Others, however, report 
that Anchises lived to a ripe old age, and escaped Lm 
burning Troy on bis son Eneas' back. Venus* love 
was. however, all transjhrred to her son /Eneas, whom 
the signally protected throughout hit checkered career 

Ven^ mmt ardent admirers and faithful worshipper^ 
were the young people, for she delighted in thrfr 
youthful sentiments, and was ever ready to lead a 


HERO AND LEANDER 

helping hand to all true lovera when apparcntli' insur* 
mounuble obstacles appeared to their path. 

HtfO and Leander 

This was the case with a lovely maiden by the mme 
of Hero, who was dedicated by her parents to Venus’ 
service, and, as soon as old enough, spent all her dme 
in the temple, ministering to the goddess, or in a 
lonely tower by the sea, where she dwelt alone with her 
aged nurse. 

“ Haaty-iwcei Hcjd, nf t priacely ncc, 

Wn printoi to Queen Veout in tb^ place ; 

And IE htf fatierV ittwnft bf ih« ust— 

Hcnelf 1 Qiiccs of Lort, though mildcn yet— 

Dwelt/ 

S/mm JiitM- 

The maiden's beauty increased with her years, until 
the fame of her loveliness spread throughout her 
native citySestus, snd even passed over the Hellespont 
and reached Abydus, where Leander, the bravest and 
handsomest youth of the town, was ^d with a desire 
to view the charming young priestess. 

Just at the time a solemn festival in honour of 
Venus was to be celebrated at Scstus, to which ail the 
youths and maidens were cordially invited• Under 
pretext of paying homage to the goddess, Leander 
entered her temple, and saw the young prlcstesa, whose 
charms far surpassed all descriptions. 

Venus, as has already been stated, was always deeply 
interested in young lovers; and .when she saw these 
two, so well matched in l^auty and grace, she bade 
Cupid pierce them with his love darts, which behest 
the mischief-loving god immediately obeyed. 

An undying passion was thus simultaneously kindled 
in both young hearts; and, thanks to Venus* assist- 
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ancc, Leander managed to exchange a few word^ with 
Hera, declared his iove, implored her to view his suit 
kindly^ and, above a.11, to grant him an Interview, or 
he would surely die. 

“God firoi, ntstcb to itmif. 

Wounded isro bo^oisi wiib ojac 
A nuidcD^ind i he^ 

Ami lovdj Kero, Stitoi' rvreeieic, tbe j 
She of hfif tomij jLod he oJ tk Ute boii; i 
A ouble pair I *" 

£/rWi JrnM 

The rntiden listened to hb pietding with mingled 
joy and terror, for she knew her parents would never 
eonMftt to their union Then, afraid lest one should 
notice that she wis talking to a stranger, she bade him 
depart; bat he refused to go until he had learned 
where she lived, and proposed to swim across the 
HcHespodt when the shades of night had fallen, and 
none could see hb goal, and pay her a visit in her lonely 
tower* 

"' ^ ^ *** “ *'•1 
Though roiJti wa^ dre, ind tiivct with Uunc dii bdrca 
1 Ectf not hil!am if thty be^r to th« j 
Koj ttembk Ml the hming of the «*.•» 

SAth ArvtU, 

At last hb prayers overcame the maiden's scruples, 
and she arranged to receive him In her sea-girt tower, 
prombing at^ a given hour to light a torch and hold 
vt aloft to guide him safely across the sea. Then only 
he departed- 

Night came on ; darkness stole ovi-r the earth ; and 
Leandcr Impatiently paced the sandy shore, and watched 
for the promised signal, which no sootjer appesired than 
he exultantly plunged Into the dark waves, and parted 
them with lusty strokes, as he hastened across the deep 
to join hb beloved. At times the huge billows towered 
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HERO AND LEANDER 

above hW head; but ivhen he had escaped their tluic!itcn-> 
itig depths, ind rose up on their foamy Citsu, he could 
catch a glimpse of the torch burning brightly, and pic' 
tured to himself the shy, sweet biushe* which would dye 
Hero*s cheek as he clasped her to bli passionate heart. 

* Leiniler had ro few—he el*|t ihe wjtc— 

VVhai u ihe actiJ (and li«ru will net brave ! ^ 

Venus, from the top of " many-peaked Olympus,” 
smilingly viewed the success of her scheme, and nerved 
Leander 1 arm to cleave the rapid current. At last he 
reached the tower steps, and was lovingly ^greeted by 
Hero, whose heart had throbbed with anxiety at the 
thought of the perils her lover was braving for the sake 
of seeing her once more. 

It was only when the dawn begao to whiten the east 
that the lovers finished their interview and parted, be 
to return to Abydus, and she to prepare for the daily 
duties which would soon claim her attention But 
separation by day was all these fond lovers could endure, 
and night after night, as soon as the first stars appeared, 
Hero lighted her torch, and Leander hastened to her, 
CO linger by her side til) dawn. 

^ Thu pin'd tbe imuiiher ihad&w* ia dalight t 
Leindcf cim# » inrtitjr u li^a titghti 
Aftd vrh?i] the tDOmitii ifobe npoo the tuj 
It aw him not| ^or^ hvk it home wti he.*' 

Uiii HmMf. 

No one suspected their meetings t and all went well 
until the first fierce storms of wintcf swept down over 
the Hellespont. Hero, in the grey dawn of a winter's 
morning, besought her lover not to leave her Co battle 
against the waves, which beat lo violently against the 
stone tower ; buc he gently laughed at bsr fears, and 
departed, promising to return at night as uauaL 
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The stom, which Ji2d «gcd so fiercely already in the 
early morning, increased in violence m the day wore on 
until the waves were lashed into foam, while (be wind 
howled more and more ominously as the darkness came 
on again ; but none of these sigiis could deter Leander 
from visiting Hero. 

*' Tbejt c*Tne <)nc nigKi, ibe wiideit of the 
WJieii the wind imoic Uke tdge of himna jpcir. 

And the pile bicakeu [biuidc^ on the beith." 

All day long Hero had hoped that her lover would 
renounce hia nightly journey; hut still, when evening 
came, she lighted her torch to serve as beacon, should 
he risk all to keep his word The wind blew so fictcely 
that the torch wavered and Bickered, and nearly went 
out, although Hero protected its feeble fiainc by stand¬ 
ing over It with outstretched robes. 

At sight of the wonted signal, Leander, who had 
already once been beaten back by the waves, made a 
second attempt to wosa the strait, calling upon the gods 
EO end him theif iida But thin time his prayers were 
Unheard, drowned in the fury of the storm j yet he 
struggled on a while Ipiiger, with Hero's name on 
his lips. 

At last, exhausted and ready to sink, he lifted hts 
eyes once more to view the cheering light* It was 
gone, extinguished by a passing gust of wind. Like a 
stone I^dcr sank, once, twice, thrice, and the billows 
closed for ever over his head. 

Hero ill the meanwhile had relighted her torch and 
<iuitc unconscious of the tragedy which had taken place! 
stood on the tower, straining her eyes to pierce the 

u* 1 waited and watched for 

the lover who did not come; and, when the first sun¬ 
beams shone over the tossing sea, she cast an anxious 


HERO AND LEANDER 

glance ovcf the praters to Abydus. No one was ia 
sight aa 3S she could see. She was about to descend 
to pursue her daily taskSj when, glancing at the foot of 
the tower, she saw her lover’s corpse heaving up and 
down on the waves. 

** Ai itukcQ era Kb rdtlea 
Hit hnd hciitti wixi the heArinj btUow i 
Tlut iunJ* whose motion b not lUiCp 
Yti feebij ttemt bd m^Jce siiifct 
Fbiagbr the toaiti^ Xiit an higKf 
Then levelled with the 

Myrtn, 

Hero’s heart broke at this sad sight, and she loneed 
to die, tooi that she mip:ht not be parted from gander. 
To hasten their meeung, she threw herself into the 
sea, and perished in the waves, dose by hb aide. Thus 
lived and died the faithful lovers, whose attachment has 
passed into a proverb. 

^^Cumc Kjifacr ill twttl miideni loberljp 

Dovrti laoiiiii^ 17c, ind witK n f^Kuien'd JIghb 
Hid in the fiin|ei df ymtr t^etiili vrhii^ 

And meeU^ let your Lur hindt joinU be, 

Ai ifio £tiiT|e thit jc could not leej 

tJoioiieb^d, 1 TiCliM oFfOtir beiuty brightt 
Sinking iwiy to hii fomg ij^irit*! night." 

The poet Byron attempted and stchieved Lender's 
fnt of swimming across the Hellespont, and, on hh 
return from that dangerous venture, wrote the follow* 
ifig ilnea, which are so familiar to English^^spcuking 
people I 

•‘The winJi ire Ki^K on HdlcTi wivt^ 

Ai eti Uml night d" xiomj 
When Lotc, who iftcu* forgot to lire 
The ptiog. the bcmtiful, the briTCp 

The loDclf hope of Sotoi' dioghtef. 
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Oh \ vhen ik?iu ihc ikf 

Hcf tufT^t-ioirch wu hkiiii^ 

Thovifli riling Rnd bnAktD|f foinif 
And ihfkking vi-hindi wimi^d him hanm 
Aod doodj iJufi ind tidf^ h/^hw. 

With figc» rad Husdi. rorbude lo gOj 
He eotifd not be would not 
Or Kund or iiga foieboduif fcrr | 

HU eyt bul la^w iIliI Uglit of kiTt^ 

The ohIy iUr it luird ibovo i 
Hti tMx Itaut tmg wilh Mttgi 
^ Yr vjmi dfridii ooi lovm long I" 

That trie b old^ bur Iqtv aiw 

Mrj oerre joung beam fo |ritrtf rt irWi** 


Pyramui and Thisbc 

Edually loving and unfortunate wtro Pyramus anii 
Thisfae, Although no waves divided them^ and they 
had the good fortune to occupy adjoining houses in 
Babylon, their parents having quarrelled, they were 
forbidden to see or speak to each other. This decree 
wrung their tender hearts ; and their continuous sighs 
finally touched Venus, who prepared to give them her 
aid. Thanks to this goddess's kind offices, a crack was 
discovered in the party wall, through which the lovers 
could peep at each other, converse, and even, it is said, 
exchange a kiss or two. 

Sundry stolen interviews through this crack made 
them long for uninterrupted and unrestrained meetings t 
so they made an appointment to meet on a certain imy 
and hour, under a white mulberry tree, just without 
the city gates. 

Thisbc, anxious to see her lover, was the first to 
reach the tryst ing-place, and, as she slowly paced back 
and forth to while away the time of waiting, she won¬ 
dered what bad happened to dday Pyramus. Her 
meditation was suddenly broken by a rustling sound in 
9 + 


PYRAMUS AND THISBE 
some neighbouring bushes * and, thinking Pyramua 
was concealed there, she was about to cal) to him that he 
was discovered, when, instead of lier lover, she saw a lion 
emerge from the thicket and come towards her, slowly 
lashing his sides with his tail, and licking his bloody 
jaws. With one terrified shriek the girl ran away, 
dropping her veil, which the lion caught in his bloody 
mouth and tore to shreds, before beating a retreat into 
the forest 

Shortly after, Pyramus came rushing up, out of 
breath, and full of loving excuses for Thisbe, who was 
not ther^ however, to receive them. Wondering at 
her absence, Pyramus looked around, and after a short 
inveatigation discerned the lion's footprints and ihe 
manglM veil. These signs suliiced to convince him 
that Thisbe had perished, and in a fit of despair he 
drew his dagger from its sheath and thrust it into his 
heart. 

A few minutes later, Thisbc cautiously drew near, 
peering anxiously about to discover whether the lion 
were still lurking there, TJie first glance showed her 
Pyramus stretched dead beneath the mulberry tree, with 
her bloody veil pressed convulsively to his bps. With 
a cry of terror she flew to bis side, and trieo to revive 
him \ but, when assured that all her eflbrts were in vain, 
she drew the dagger from his breast, and, plunging it 
into her own bosom, fell beside him lifeless. 

In h« bcnoni pltfogcd tllc t^rdf 
All wrnrm «3cl from lU lUnghurtd 

(Mi 

since that ominous day the fruit of the mulberry 
tree, which had been white, assumed a blood'^like hue, 
dyed by the blood which flowed from the death wounds 
of Pyramus and Thisbe, 

ts 
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Ecba and NuxrUsua 

The lovely and talkative nymph Echo lived^ free 
from care and whole of heart until ahe met Narcissus^ 
hunting in the foratr This frivolous girl no sooner 
beheld the youth* than she fell deeply in love with 
him, and was proportionately grieved when she saw 
that he did not return her affection. 

All her blandishments were unavailing* and in her 
despair at his hard-hcanedneas, she imploi^ Venus to 
punish him by making him suffer the pngs of unre¬ 
quited love j then, melancholy and longing to die, she 
wandered off into the mountains, far from the haunts 
of her former compnlons:, and there:, brooding eon- 
dnually over her sorrow,pined away until there remained 
naught of her but her melodious voice. 

The gods, displeased at her lack of prop®- pride, 
condemned her to haunt rocks and solitary pUces* and, 
as a warning to other impulsive maidens, to repeat the 
last sounda which fell upon her ear. 

** Bui htf ¥oi« ii *till — 

The fixDf hiwe rra^iicntljf heird 
In yaur xurnbla In tsUcj i tuJ 
Rtpciting fox^ itituiuite ffoni" 

Sm* 

Venus alone had not forgotten poor Echo's last pas- 
fflonate prayer, and waa biding her time to punish the 
disdainful Narcissus. One day, after a prolonged chase, 
he humed to a lonely pod to sbke his thirst 

^ In mmc dchdoui ramble, be bid found 
A little i]ucc, with bought ill woven rntjcuii j 
And in tbe mtiiit of iH, « dewier pool 
Thtti refiteted m itj pleaunt cs»1 
The blue *ky heier ind there, lerenelj peeping 
Throagh (e^hl wreAtJii iiJiCiitkaJl/ creeping.** 



Echd and Narcissui 
lk)lcTinmi Ji Snlrjfinoiii. 

11^ «‘rw^|^whl yi^if+^C 1^ CliS!« il iJiitl: Uii. 
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ECHO AND NARaSSUS 
Quickly be knelt upon the grtiss^ end bent over the 
pellucid water* to take a draught; but be suddenly 
paused, surprised, Down near the pebbly bottom he 
saw a face to passing fair, that he immediately lost bis 
heart, for he thought it belonged to some water nymph 
gazing up at him through the transparent flood. 

With sudden passion he caught at the beautiful 
apparition; but, the moment h« arms touched the 
water, the nymph vanished. Astonished and dismayed, 
he slowly withdrew to a short distance, and breathlessly 
awaited the nymph’s return. 

The agitated waters sotm resumed their mirror ■‘like 
smoothness; and Narcissus, approaching noiselessly on 
tiptoe, and cautiously peeping into the pool, became 
aware first of curly, tumbled locks, and then t pair of 
beautiful, watchful, anxious eyes. It seemed to him 
that the nymph was about to emerge from her hiding 
place to reconnoitre. 

More prudent this time, the youth gradually bent 
further over the pool; and, reassured by hii kindly 
glances, the nymph's whole head appeared. In gentle 
tones the youth now addressed her; and her ruby lips 
parted and moved as if she were answering, though not 
a sound came to his ear. In his excitement he began 
to gesticulate, whereupon two snowy arms repeated his 
every gesture; but when, encouraged by her loving 
glances and actions, he tried once more to clasp her in 
his arms, she vanished as rapidly as the first time. 

Time and again the same pantomime was enacted, 
and time and again the nymph eluded his touch; but 
the enamoured youth could not tear himself away from 
the spot haunted by this sweet Image, whose sensitive 
face reflected his every emotion, and who grew as pale 
and wan as he,—evidently, like him, a victim to love 
and despair. 
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Even the of night could not drive NarciMua 

away from his po&t^ »nd| when the pale moonbeimi 
illumined his retreat* ht bent over the pool to B&certalii 
whether she too were anxious and sleepier, and her 
gazing Jongingiy up at hlm^ 

There Narcissui lingered day and night, without eat¬ 
ing or drinking, until he diedi little luspettlng that the 
fancied nymph was but hb own image reflected in the 
clear waters^ Echo was avenged; but the gods of 
Olympus gazed compassionately down upon the bcau-^ 
tiful corpse, and changed it into a flower bearing the 
youth^s name, which has ever since flourished beside 
quiet pools, wherein its pale image is dearly reflected* 

** A lonely flower he ipieii, 

A meek forlorn llowcti with BMdj^hc of pnd^ 
Droopina in beauty o'er ihe watery deameti. 

To woo in ovm ua image iota oearneA* ; 

Deaf lo light Zephyna-i il woold nm tnofc ; 

But idli would lecoi to droop, to pbe, to 

Py^malioD and GaUtu 

Pygmalion^ King of Cyprus* was a very celefanted 
aculpton All his leisure momenrs were spent in the 
faithful portrayal of the gods and goddesses* but one 
day he determined to fashion the image of a lovely 
woman. The statue became so bc:autifii] under his 
practised hand that even before it was entirely finished 
its author loved it. When completed^ Pygmalion gave 
it the nime of Galatea, and* deeming it too beautiful to 
remain inammaiE* he besought Venus to give it Hfci 
stating that he wished a wife just like it* 

** Q Aphrckhte, kind md fkir^ 

Thai whai ihou wik emmt giTc, 

Oh, liiten to a Ktilptor'i prayer* 

Aad bid tninB image Utc 1^ 

jMdntt Lnf^ 
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CUPID AND PSYCHE 

As Pygmalion had always been an obdnnicc bachelor, 
and had fret^uently dcdarcd he would never marry, 
Venus was delighted to see blm at last a victim of the 
tender passion, and resolved to grant his request. A 
suitable opportunity soon arrived. One day asPygntalion 
clasped the exquisite image to his breast some of hli 
own warmth was Infused into the icy bosom, and as he 
pressed kiss after Hm upon the chiselled lips they grew 
at last soft and warm to his touch, and a faint colour 
flushed the pale checks, while a breath dilated her lungs, 
and sent her blood coursing through her veins,—• 

•At MM with piajreu ta pwM duwinB, 

PyfjQulion embnetfd tne ncflc, 

TUI, &t)oi ih« frawti Ku-ble 

Ths light of f«Iiiig «*«f hun ihoae.** 

Pygmalion’s delight at seeing his fair image a living 
and breathing maiden was unbounded, and areer a short 
but passionate wooing the object of his aifectionsbecame 
his happy wife, 

Cupid and Psyche 

In those same remote ages of '*sweet mythology’* 
there lived a king whose three daughters were world* 
renowned on account of their matchless beauty. Psyche, 
the youngest of the sisters, was so lovely that her 
fathcr*s subjects declared her worthy to be called the 
Goddess of Beauty, and offered to {^y homage to her 
instead of to Venus. Offended by this proposal, which 
Psyche had good sense enough to refuse^Venus resolved 
to demonstrate forcibly to chat benighted race that the 
maiden was mortal, ^e therefore bade her son Cupid 
ilay her. 

Armed with his bow and arrows, and provided with 
a deadly poison, Cupid set out to do her bidding, and 
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tt irightfftU rcichcd the pitace, crept noisclctsty putt 
the sleeping guards, along the deserted haJU, and came 
to Psyche's apmmcnt, into which he glided unseen. 
Stealthily he approached Che couch upon which the fair 
maiden was ileeplng, and bent over her to administer 
the poisoned dose. 

A moonbeam falling athwart her iicc revealed her 
unequalled lavellness, and made Cupid start back In 
surprise ; but, as he did to, one of his own Jove arrows 
came into contact with hit rosy flesh, and inflicted ■ 
wound, from which he was to suffer for many a weary 
day. 

All unconscious of the gravity of his hurt, he hung 
enraptured over the sleeping maiden, and let her fair 
image sink into his heart; then^ noiselessly as he had 
entered, he stole out again, vowing he would never 
harm such innocence and beauty. 

Morning dawned. Venus, who had eapccted to see 
the sun illumine her rival't corpse, saw her sporting aa 
usual in the palace gardens, and realised that her flrtt 
plan had completely fatted. She therefore began to 
devise various torments of a petty kind, and persecuted 
the poor girl so remorselessly, that she fled from home 
with the Arm intention of putting an end to the life she 
could no longer enjoy in peace. 

To achieve this purpose, Psyche painfuHy toiled up 
a rugged mountain, and, creeping to the very edge of 
a great precipice, cast herself down, expecting to be 
dashed to pieces on thejsggcd rocks below; butCupld 
who had indignantly though helplessly seen all his 
mother”! persecutioDs, had followed Psyche unseen, 
and. when he perceived her intent!on to commit suicide, 
he called to Zephyrus (the South Wind), and entreated 
him to catch the maiden in hia strong yet gentle arms, 
and bear her oF to a distant tale. 
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CUPID AND PSYCHP 

Consequently, msteed of » swift, sharp fall and patn:< 
ful death, Psyche felt hcrietf gently wafted over hill 
and dale, across sparkling waters; and, long before she 
wearied of this new m^e of travel, she was gently 
laid on a flowery bank, in the midst of an exquiiiie 
garden. 

Bewildered, she slowly rose to her feet, nibbed her 
pretty eyes to hibIec sure she was not dreaming, and 
wonderingly strolled about the beautiful grounds. Ere 
Jong she came to an enchanted palace, whose portals 
opened wide to receive her, while gentle voice# bade 
her enter, and invisible hand# drew her over the chres' 
bold and waited upon her. 

When night came, and darkness again covered the 
earth, Cupid appeared in search of his beloved Psyche:. 
In the perfumed dusk he confessed his Jove, and 
tenderly begged fat some return. 

Now, although the fading light would not permit 
her to discern the form or features of her unknown 
lover. Psyche listened to his toft tone# with uncon¬ 
cealed pleasure, and toon consented to their union. 
Cupid then entreated her to make no attempt to dis¬ 
cover his name, or to catch a glimpse of his face, warn¬ 
ing her that if she did so he would be forced to leave 
her, never to return, 

** * Ctar, I an with thw only while 1 tety 
My nu|e bidden; tnil if thon «nce iltooldit lee 
Mf bee, I aunt futMlc* ibec t tbe blgb jodt 
Link Lore with Faiib, lad he withtlnm hlmielf 
From the foil #iie of Koowlcdf t/ " 

ituflt MffHi. 

Psyche solemnly promised to respect her mysterious 
lovers wishes, and gave herself up entirely to the enjoy¬ 
ment of his company. AU night tong they talked ; and 
when the first faint streak of light appeared above the 
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horizon, Cupid bade Psyche farewell, promising to re¬ 
turn with the welcome shades of night All day long 
Psyche thought of him, longed for him, and, as soon 
aa the iiui had set, sped to the bower where the birds 
were sleepily trillmg forth their evening song, and 
breathlessly waited until he came to join her. 

on VrcMd puiieim fron tii« rulmi ibove 
PeiceniliM Cupid twin ihe Cypriau gfoie ; 

T« til wide imu ciiininar'd F^clie ipnag^ 

And clup* her lover wltb lureltio wtn^ 

A purple luh eerw lit) ihouider ticndi. 

And fnngcd with ^Id the ^rer'd ihiJa inipeodi.'' 

Denriw, 

Although the houra of day seemed interminable, 
spent as they were in complete solitude, Psyche found 
the hours of night alt too short in the sweet society of 
Love, Her every wish was gratified almost as soon as 
expressed ; and at last, encouraged by her lover s evident 
anxiety to please her, she gave utterance to her longing 
to see and con verse with her sisters once more. The 
ardent lover could not refuse to grant this request, yet 
Psyche noticed that his consent seemed somewhat 
hesitating and reluctant. 

The next morning, while enjoying a solitary stroll. 
Psyche suddenly encountered her two sisters. After 
rapturous embraces and an Incoherent volley of ques¬ 
tions and answers, they settled down to enjoy a long 
talk. Psyche related her desperate attempt at suicide, 
her miraculous preservation from certain death, her 
aerial journey, her entrance into the enchanted palace, 
her love for her mysterious nightly visitor,—all, in short, 
that had happened since she had left her father s home. 

Now, the elder sisters had always heen jealous of 
Psyche's superior beauty; and when they saw her 
luxurious surroundings, and heard her raptures about 
les 
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CUPID AND PSYCHE 

her lover, they were envious, and resolved to mar the 
happiness which they could not enjoy. They therefore 
did all in their power to convince poor Psyche that her 
lover must be some monster, so hideous that he dare not 
brave the broad tight of day, lest he should make her 
loathe him, and further added that, if she were not 
very careful, he would probably end by devouring her. 

They thereupon advised poor troubled Psyche to con¬ 
ceal a lamp and dagger in her lover's apartment, and to 
gaic upon him in secret, when bis eyes were clowd in 
sleep. If the light of the lamp revealed, as they rdt sure 
it would, the hideous countenance and distorted form 
of a monster, they bade her use the dagger to kill him. 
Then, satisfied with their work, the sisicn departed, 
leaving Psyche alone to carry out their evil suggestions. 

When safe at home once more, the sisters constantly 
brooded over the talc Psyche had poured into their 
cars, and, hoping to secure as luxurious a home and as 
fascinating a lover, they each hurried off in secret to 
the mountain gorge, cast themselves over the precipice, 

and—perished. _ „ 

And now night was come, bringing Cupid, usually so 
welcome, and Psyche, tortured wuh doubt, could with 
difficulty conceal her agitation. After repeat^ efforts 
to charm her from her silent mood, Cupid tell ■ 

and. as soon as hU regular breathing proclaimed him 
lost In slumber. Psyche noiselessly lighted her lamp, 
wiacd her dagger, and, approaching the couch with 
great caution, bent over her sleeping lover. The lamp, 
Ihich she held high above her head, cast iti light full 
upon the face and form of a handsome youth. 

Psyche's heart beat loudly with joy and F'd® « 
beheld, instead of the monster, this eracefiJ youth j 
and as she hung over him, enniptursd. she forgot aJJ 
caution. An inadvertent motion tipped her lamp, and 
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one drop of burning oil, running over the narrow brim 
fell upon Cupid^i naked ahouJderi 

“New ETci»bJlng» mw {iijtnctedj bol4, 

And irmolutc ihe icemii 
Tke blue limp nUmnien ta Iter 
And in her band the 
Prepared to iinkc, ibe vergei ecir, 

Then, the bine light gU'mmenng frotn 
The bideotn light apecti vritli feu— 

And gaxei ca tbe god of Lore.” 

The sudden pain made him open his eyes with n 
*urt. The lighted lamp, the glittering dagger, the 
trembling Psyche, told the whole story. Cupid sprang 
from the couch, seized his bow and arrows, and, anth » 
last sorrowful, reproachful glance at Psyche, flew away 
through the open window, exclaim tog,— 

** • Far«i*«]J I There ii m !,«« e»cyt with F*iih, 

And thine ti dendl Fjirewcll f [ cofAc no more 1 * ” 

Lmt Morrii^ 

When he had vgnUhed into the dusky air without; 
the balmy night winds ceased to blow ; and suddenly 
a tempest began to rage with such fury, that poor 
frightened Psyche dared not remain alone in the 
palace, but hastened out Into the gardens, where she 
soon lost eonsciousneae of her misery in a deep swoon. 
When she opened her eyes once more, the storm hid 
ceased, the sun was high in the heavens, and palace 
and gardens had vanish^. 

Poor Psyche lingered there the following and many 
succeeding nights, vainly hoping for Cupid's return, 
and shedding many bitter tears of repentance. Finally 
she resolved once more to commit auicidc, and, with 
that purpose in view, plunged into a neighbouring 
river; but the god of the stream caught and carried 
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CUPID AND PSYCHE 

her ftthorc, where hta daughters, the water nymphi, 
restored her to life. Thus forced to lirCt Psyche 
wandered about disconsolate, seeking Cupid, ■nd 
questioning all she met, the nymphs. Pan, and Ceres, 
who compasaionitely listened to her coiJmsioq of love 
for her husband. 

Ceres had often seen Cupid, and had heard that very 
morning that he was having a wound in hia shoulder 
dressed by Venus: so she advised Psyche to go to the 
Goddess of Beauty, to enter her service, and to perform 
every task with cheerful alacrity, knowing that such a 
course would ultimately bring about a cicetine and 
reconciliation between the lovers. 

Psyche gratefully accepted and followed Ceres' ad¬ 
vice, and having succeeded in her endeavour to enter 
the service of Venus* she laboured early and late to 
satisfy her exacting mistress, who appointed such difii* 
cult tasks, that ihe poor girl would never have been 
able to accomplish them had she not been aided by 
all the beasts and insects, who loved her dearly, 

Venus repeatedly test^ her hddity and endurance, 
and finally resolved, as a crucial experiment, to send her 
to Hades to fetch a box of ointment which had won¬ 
derful power to render beautiful whomsoever might be 
anoint^ with it, for which Proserpina alone had. the 
recipe. Directed by Zcjihyrus, her old friend, Psyche 
encountered the terrors of Hades in safety, delivered 
her message, and in return received a small box. The 
gates of Hades were closed behind her, and she had 
nearly finished her last cask, when she suddenly fancied 
that it would be wise to appropriate a little of the magic 
preparation to efface the traces of sleepless nights and 
many tears. 

The box, however, contained naught but the spint 
of Sleep, who, pouncing upon Psyche, laid her low by 
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the roidsldc. Ctipid, fusaing by* *aw her thefe, 
nmked the ravages of grief, rememberMt his love aod 
her suffering, and, wrestling with the spirit, forced him 
to re-enter the narrow bounds of his prison, and woke 
Psyche with a loving kiss. 

** * Dear, noclrae ihine eye*. 

Thott tcipt look On ine eiow+ 1 ga no iQofs^ 

But Mm ibine nwn for ^vicx„* ** 

Iran/ WfiTij; 

Then, hand tn hand, they winged their (light to 
Olympus, entered the council hah, and there Cupid 
presented Psyche, his chosen bride, to the assembled 
deitita, who all promised to be present at the nuptial 
ceremony. Venus even, for^ettitig all her former envy, 
welcomed the blushing bride, who was happy ever 
after. 

The ancients, for whom Cupid was an emblem of 
the heart, considered Psyche the personi heat ton of the 
soul, and represented her with butterOy wings; that 
little insect being another symbol of the soul, which 
cannot die. 

^ O Ltktcic bom And ionelicic vibon fiif 
Of J.I1 OJytnpttk'^ faded htenreh^ i 
Fiirer xh^u Phabe^i uppbiit«rc^na^d lor^ 

Of VcipcTp iiBQrotii ilow-warm of ibc ikj | 

Fiirer than that, though xhtyu hait nottr. 

Nor aliiT wiih hawm ; 

Nsr Yti^in-chotr to male dcUcbui fncun 
Upob Ui« hntiri» 

No wee* BO loEe^ no no mceinw iircet 
From chijn-ffran^ ccni^r ictiniB|; 

No thf inci no grovep. tio -oticl'e^ no beat 
Of pxlc-niouth*d frmpkei dream 

bri^htcit j ihaagh too lice fht inttqqe to»% 

T», too late krt the fond LelioirinE Ifre, 

When holjr wexe the hiuaeed forat bcmghib 
Hoi/ tbc the iraccr^ mil the fim i 
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Yet ctta In iHm hi rttii'd 

From hipp7 plcdcti Incent 
Flucccnng the bint OljrmfMiUfr 

I wCi kJid nt^g, bf qwu er«i mtpred. 

$0 le t me be thy chmr^ ind nmkc a mom 
Upon the tnidDighe Hoim; 

Thf force, thy lute^ tby plpe^ thf fiiceme Aweef 
Ftom ceiuer ; 

Thy thrine, thy gmvc, ihy oriclc^ ihy hcAt 
Q/ pale-caQath'd ptopbei 

One of the I a teat mjftha concerning Venua is that of 
Berenice, who, fearing for her bclovctj husband 5 life, 
implored the goddess to protect him in battle, vowing 
CO sacrifice her luxuriant hair if he returned home iti 
safety. The prayer was granted, and Berenice's beau* 
tiful locks laid upon Venus’ shrine, whence they, how¬ 
ever, very mysteriously disappeared. An astrologer, 
consulted concerning the supposed theft, ^lemnly 
pointed to a comet rapidly coining into view, and 
declared that the gods had placed Berenice's hair 
among the stars, there to shine for ever in mcmtwy of 
her wifely sacrifice. 

Venus, goddess of beauty, is represented either 
entirely nude, or with some scanty drapery called a 
“ cesrus.” Seated in her chariot, formed of a single 
pearl ^ell, and drawn by snow-white doves, her 
favourite birds, she journeyed from shrine to shrine, 
complacently admiring the lavish decorations of jewels 
and flowers her worshippers provided. The oflerings 
of young lovers were ever those which found most 
favour in her sight. 

Venal Igm tlta ifliii|i«n 
or plighted youth and mtid. 

In April*! iiory ntoonltght 
Bcuctdi the cheiuiat ihide,^ 
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Namerotis ancient and some modem statues of 
this goddess grace the various art galleries, but among 
them all the most perfect is the world-renowned Venus 
de Milo. 

Venus* festivats were always scenes of graceful 
amusements ; and her votaries wore wreaths of fresh, 
fragrant flowera, the emblem of all natural beauty. 


CHAPTER VIUj MERCURY 

The Childhood of Mttcgrf 

A S ilrcady itpcatedly >t«cd m the cou^ of this 
work, Jupiter was never a strictly faithful spouse, 
and, in spite of his wife’s remonstnnees, could 
not refrain from indulging his caprice for every pretty 
face he met along his way. It is thus, therefore, that he 
yielded to the charms of Mala, gtsddea of the plains, and 
spent some bllasfiiJ hours in her society. This divine 
topic's happiness cutminated when they first beheld 
their little son, Mercury CHcrmca, Psychopompus. On«- 
copompus), who was born in a grotto on Mount Cy ilene, 
in Arcadia,— 

" Mcicufj wbam MjJ* boft. 

Mill, DU CyllcaeV hosij 

iTp) 

This infant god was quite unlike mortal childreti, as 
will readily be perceived by the numerous pranks he 
played immediately after hia birth. First he sprang 
from his mother's knee, grasped a tortoise shell I^ng 
on the ground, bored holes in its aides, stretched strings 
across its concavity, and, sweeping his hands over them, 
produced strains of aweetest music, thus inventing the 
first lyre. 

There wmi 

Up ftaiii bcncitb hit llAPli A IDmulC 
Of migiiTy wundu And froio bii lipi be tnE 
A itriiti of Dupfraeditiiied ffit, 

JgycHij juid wild And wmcon—iiich yoa ciAy 
K^jx AiEDnfl rcvtllcn tm i botldiy.^^ 

Being very hungry towards evening, young Mercury 
escaped from his sleeping mother, and sallied out In 
search of food. He had not gone very far, before he 

came to a wide meadow, where Apollo's herds were at 
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paature. The oxen were fat and sleek ; and the m!»- 
chleFous little god, after satisfying himself that they 
were young, and therefore promised to be tender and 
juicy, drove fifty of them off to a secluded spot, taking 
good care to envelop their feet in teafy branches, so that 
they would leave no traces. Then, his htding-pJ ace being 
reached in safety, Mercury coolly killed two of the oxem 
which he preceded to eat. 

Apollo soon missed his cattle, and began to search for 
Mme clue to their hiding-place or to the thief. He could, 
however, discover nothing but some broken twigs and 
scattered leaves. Suddenly he remembered that the babe 
whose birch had been announced early that morning in 
high Olympus had been appointed god of thieves. He 
therefore lost no time in useless search and conjecture, 
but strode off to Mount Cyllene, where he found Mer¬ 
cury peacefully sleeping in his cradle. With a rude 
tmake, the sun god roused him from his slumbers, and 
bade him restore the stolen cattle. Mercury pretended 
innocence, until Apollo, exasperated^ dragged him off to 
Olympus, where he was convicted of the theft, and con¬ 
demned to restore the stolen property. Mercury yielded 
to the decree, produced the remaining oxen, and, in ex¬ 
change for the two missing, gave Apollo the lyre he had 
just fashioned. 

This, like most other myths, admits of a natural ex¬ 
planation. Apollo (the Sun) was supposed by the an cieti ts 
to possess great herdsof cattle and sheep,—the clouds - 
and Mercury, the personification of the wind, born iii 
the night, after a few houn* existence waxes sufficiently 
strong to drive away the clouds and concern! them,leaving 
no trace of his passage except a few broken branchea 
and scattered leaves. 

The gift of the lyre pleased Apollo so well, that he 
* prtsent to Mercury, and gave 
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hini • migic wand^ called. Caduceu*, whicli had the 

power of reconciling ail conflicting etements. Mercury* 
anxioua to test it, thrust it between two qu^ellmg 
snakes, who Immediately wound themselves in araty 
around it. This so pleased him, that he bade them 
remain there for ever, and used the wand on all occasions, 

** A inilce-enciicl’d wind i 

eliDic aDtlsori tenik’d Caduceu* 

Ajid luihlT fwn’d foi iwml met,* 

® ^ Gtidtmiti. 

Mercury was in due time appointed messenger cf the 
gods, who, to make him fleet of foot, presented him with 
win^ sandals, the Talaria, which endowed him with 
marvellous rapidity of motion. As these sandals did nm 
seem quite suflicient, however,the gods added the winged 
cap, Petasus, to the winged shoes, 

• Foot-fiaihcr'd Mercpiy appeal'd latilinn! 

Beyond tht oil tm topt » and in Im tJme 
Thut iKooti the *linted hiil-itonnt down he dropt 
the ^toaml v bat rt«ed not, nm itopt 
Out moment from b1» home j only ih* i^itd 
He wth hit wind Ughl touch'd, ind beeYenwiJld 
Swiftef flight wv 

Mercury was not only the messenger of the gods, but 
was also appointed god of eloquence, commerce, rain, 
wind, and the spedd patron of traveliers, shepherds, 
cheats, and thieves. 

The Siory of lo 

Jupiter often entrusted to Mercury messages of a deli¬ 
cate nature, and always found him an invaluable ally ; 
but the faithful messenger was never so much needed or 
ao deeply appreciated as during Jupiter's courtship of lo, 
the peerless daughter of the river god Inachus, 
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To ivoid Juno'i recriminations^ Jupicer had orned 
on this aifair with even niore than hia usual secrecy, 
visiting his beloved only when quite certain chat his wife 
was asleep, and taking the further precaution of spread¬ 
ing a cloud over the spot where he generally met her, to 
shield her from all chance of being seen from Olympus- 

Onc fine afternoon, all condiuoni being favourable, 
Jupiter hastened down to earth to see lo, and began to 
stroll with her up and down the river edge. They 
heeded not the noonday heat, for the cloud over their 
heads screened them from the sun’s too ardent rays. 

From some cause Juno’s slumbers were less protracted 
than usual, and she soon arose frcini her couch to look 
about her realm, the atmosphere, and convince hcradf 
that all was well. Her attention was soon attracted 
by an opaque, immovable cloud near the earth.—a 
cloud which had no business there, for had she not 
hidden them all lie still on the blue sea until she awoke ? 
Her suspicions being aroused by the presence of this 
cloud, she sought her husband in Olympus, and, not 
finding him, flew down to earth, brushing the cloud 
a»dc in her hasten 

Jupiter, thus warned of her coming, had but time 
to change the maiden beside him into a heifer, ere his 
wife alighted and int^uired what he was doing there, 
Carelessly the god pointed to the heifer, and declared 
he bad been whiling away the time by creating it; but 
the explanation failed to satisfy Juno, who, seeing no 
other living creature near, suspected that her spouse 
hod been engaged in a clandestine flirtation, and had 
screened its Sir object from her wrath only by a sudden 
transformation. 

Dissimulating these suspicions with care, Juno begged 
her husband to give her hit new creation, which request 
he cooM not ret use, but granted most reluctantlyTthus 
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adding further confirntstioR to her jealous fears.. The 
Queen of Meaven then departed, talcing fo with her, 
and placed her under the surveillance of Argus, one of 
her servants, who possessed a myriad eyes, only one half 
of which he closed at a time. 

df icQiincI i^rHcircat 

Xho«« diDuund cjrei thit wirch ilterBtle: tept| 

Nof ill o'tt aU Kii bod^ waked cr i!cpi.^ 

SiJtiiu jr.V 

She bade him watch the heifer closely, and report 
anything unusual in its actions. One day, therefore, as 
he was watching bis charge pasture by the river, Argus 
heard her relate to her father, Inachus, the story of her 
transformation, and iminediately im|)arted his discovery 
to Juno, who, advising sttU closer watchfulness, sent 
him bade to his post. 

Mereuer aod Arsus 

Jupiter, in the meuiwhiTc, was in despair; for days 
had passed without hit being able to exchange a word 
with lo, or deliver her from net imprisonment. Finally 
he called Mercury to his aid, and bade him devise some 
pbn to rescue her. Armed with a handful of poppies, 
Mercury approached Argus, and offered to while away 
the time by telling him tales. 

As Mercury was the prince of story-tellers, this offer 
was not to be despised, and Argus joyfully accepted ; 
but, instead of exerting himself to be entertaining. 
Mercury droned out such lengthy, uninteresting stories, 
that Argus soon closed half his eyes in profound sleep. 
Still tailciRg in the same monotonous way, Mercury 
softly shoolc the poppies over the giant'^a head, until 
one by one the remaining eyelids closed, and Argus 
was wrapped in complete slumber. 

1‘hcn Mercury seized the giant's sword, and with 
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one wcll-dirttted blow fevered his head from the huge 
mink. Only one half of the task was succmafuUy 
accompllshea : and while Mercury was driving the 
heifer away, Juno discovered his attempt, and promptly 
sent an enormous gadfly to torment the poor beast, 
who, goaded to madness by its miel stings, fled wildly 
from one country to another, forded steams, and finally 
□lunged into the sea, since called Ionian, After swim* 
ming across it, she took refuge in Egypt, where Jupiter 
restored her to all her girlish loveliness, and where her 
fon Epaphus was born, to be the first king and the 
faumlcr of Mcjxiphii* 

*• In comlitl ttme ihn Miow of ike tei 
Shttl bear the Mime lonUa, nnd pmstU 
A iftonuaient of 10*1 pjuiije throctih, 

Untfl EDorulh^* 

Juno mourned the Io« of her faithful Argus most 
bitterly, and, gathering up his myri^ eyes, scattered 
them over the taU of her favourite bird, the_ peacock, 
in order to have some memento of her faithful servant 
«cr near her. 

« From Affai iliiti * pmted pacock f rew, 

PLuiwing hh juin’i with hoc.* 

This itory also Is an allegory, lo personiflei the 
moon, restlessly wandering from place to p1a% ; Argus, 
the heavens, whose starry eyes keep ceaseless watch 
over the moon's every movement j Mercury is the 
rain, whose advent blots out the star* one by one. thus 
killing Argus, who else was never known to close all 
his eyes at once. 

To Mercury was entrusted the charge of conducting 
the souls of the departed to Hades, and when occu-» 
pled In this way he bore the name of fsychopompua 
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MERCURY AND ARGUS 
while, when iddrcssed ut conductor of Dreams, he was 
Onetcopompus. 

ctme Death to tersf 

From rpinc llali, «fid to the mXm of |tooin 
The ptilid ihidei with fetrla brow deKeoded 
To Hadeip by the winged god etemded/' 

^e$n. 

He wu one of the twelve prlnelpsl gods of Ol^m* 
pus, and was widely worshipped. Temples, altars, and 
shrines were dedicated to his service throughout the 
ancient world. His statues were considered sacred 
boundary marks, and their removal punished by death. 
Solemn annual festivals were held in Rome In Mercury's 
honour in the month of May, and from him received 
thdr mine of Mercuraila. 


CHAPTER IXI MARS 


The Chimcter of Hun 

M ars (Arc*), ion of Jupiter ■nd Jutio^ wia the 
god of W 2 r, the perwinmcttioti of the angry 
clouded sky, and, although but little woi^ 
thipped in Greece, was one of the principal Roiuati 
diFimtic*. He » said to have first seen the light in 
Thrace, » country noted for it» fierce atoriaa and war- 
loving people, 

"Irfim Min, where Thndi’* mounatni fw*, 

Pro4*4 wiA hh hwdy limb* ill* cawiwicd teowi." 

Never sated with strife and blixodshed, this god 
preferred the din of battle to all other music, and 
found no OGCiiptioti so congenial as the tolla and 
dangers of war. No gentle deeds of kindness were 
ever «pectcd from him ; no loving prayers were ever 
addrewed to him; and the ancients felt no love for 
him, but. on the contrary, shuddered with terror when 
his name was mentioned. 

Mars was generally represented in a brilliant suit of 
armour, a plumed helmet on hi* proud young head, a 
poised spear in one muscular band, and a finely wrought 
shield in the other, showing him ever ready to cope 
with a foe. 

His attendants, or some say his chUdren, sympathised 
heartily with his Quarrelsome tastes, and delighted in 
following Ms tcaa. They were Eris (Discord), Pho* 
boa (Alarm), Metus (Fear), Demioa (Dread), and Pallor 
(Terror), 

BcUona, or Enyo. goddess of war, also accompanied 
him, drove hit chariot, parried dangerous thrusti, and 
watched over his general safety. Mara and Bet Iona 


OTUS AND EPHIALTBS 

were therefore worshipped together in the srff'iame 
temple, and their altars were the onljr ones ever poUtited 

human sacriheea. 

** AnJ to til* flre-<y*d miitt of (inokj war. 

All hoi mod blecdin^^ wU] wt them t 
The nuilM Mm ihtll on hu mlur ih^ 

Up Do the can in bloodn" 

Otua and EphJalte* 

As strife was his favourite element, Mars was very 
active indeed during the war between the gods and 
giants, but tti his martial ardour he frequently for- 
got all caution. On one occasion he was obliged to 
surrender to Otus and Ephtaltes,—two giants, who, 
though but nine years of age, were already of immense 
stature, since they Increased In height at the rate of 
nine inches each month. 

Proud of their victory over the God of War, these 
giants bore him off in triumph, and bound him fast 
with iron chains slipped through iron rings. Day and 
night they kept watch over him; and even when they 
slept, the rattle of the chains, whenever any one of 
the gods attempted to set him free, woke them up, 
and frustrated all efforts to deliver him. During 
Hfteen weary months poor Mara lingered there in 
durance vile, until Mercury, the prince of thieves, 
noiselessly and deftly slipped the chains out of the 
rings, and restored him to freedom. 

In revenge for the cruel treatment inflicted by Otus 
and Ephialtes, Mars prevailed upon Apollo and Diana 
to use their poisoned arrows, and thus rid the world 
of these two ugly and useless gianu. 

Of a fiery diapositioo, Mars was never inclined to 
forgive an injury ; and when Halirrhothius, Neptune's 
son, dared to carry off his daughter Alctppe, Mars 
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hotly pursued the tbductor, and promptly »lew him. 
Neptune, angry It this act of summary justice, cited the 
God of War toappesT before a tribunal held in the open 
air, oti a hill near the newly founded city of Athens. 

It was then customary for such cases to be tried at 
(light, in utter darkness, so that the judges might not 
be influenced by the personal appearance of either 
ptiincltf or defendant; and no rhetoric of any kind 
was allowed, that their minds might remain ^.ulte 
unbiassed. Mars appeared before the judges, simply 
stated his case, and was aetjuitted. Since then the hill 
upon which his trial took place has been called the 
Areopagus (Arcs' Hill) or Mars’ Hill, and the judges 
of the principal court of justice at Athens received the 
nime of Arcopagit®* 

Although such a partisan of strife, Mars was not 
impervious to softer emotions, and passionately returned 
the devotion of Venus, who bore him three beautiful 
childiw.—Harmonla, Cupid, and Antcros. Mars also 
fell in love with a beautlhil young Vestal named Ilia, 
a descendant of ^ncas, who, in spUc of the solemn 
pledge not to listen to a lover’s pleadings until her 
time of service at the goddess Vesta's altar was 
accomplished, yielded to Mans’ impetuous wooing, and 
consented to a clandestine union, 

Romulua and Remus 

Although secretly married, Tita continued to dwell 
in the temple until the birth of her twin sons Romulus 
and Remus, Her parents, hearing she had broken her 
vows, commanded that she should suffer the prescribed, 
punishment of being buried alive, and that the children 
should be eitpcn«d to the teeth and claws of the wild 
beasts of the forest. The double sentence was ruth¬ 
lessly carried out, and the young mother perished ; but, 
ri8 


ROMULUS AND REMUS 
contrary to ill prevaionst the babes lurvived, »nd, 
after having been suckkd for a time by s she-wolf, 
were found and adopted by a shepherd. 

Romulus ind Rcmm throve under this man's kind 
care, and grew up strong and fearless. When they 
reached manhood, they longed for a wider sphere for 
ihcir youthful activity, and, leaving the tnountiin 
where they had grown up, journey^ out into the 
world to seek their fortunes. After some time they 
came to a beautiful hilly country, where they deeidcu 
to found a great city, the capital of their future realm. 
Accordingly the brothers began to trace the outline 
of their city limits, and, in doing so, (quarrelled over 
the name of the prospective town. 

Blinded by anger, Romulus suddenly raised the 
tool he held, and struck Remui such a savage blow 
that he fell to the ground, slain by his brother In i 
fit of passion. Alone now, Romulus at first vainly 
tried to pursue his undertaking, but, being soon joined 
by a number of advemurers as wicked and unscrupulous 
as he, they combined their forces, and built the cele¬ 
brated city of Rome, 

“Tlien* with Mt nuneV gtrt, 

Sh^n Romuitu the line 
Invite them to hi* riiwd home, 
caU the znutiml eitj 

nrgil mV 

As founder of this city, Romulus was Us first king, 
and ruled the people with such an Iron hand that his 
tyranny eventually became unbeatable. The senators, 
weary of his exactions and arbitrary measures, finally 
resolved to free tbemselves of his presence. Taking 
advantage of an eclipse, which plunged the city in 
sudden darkness at noonday, and which occurred while 
all were assembled on the Forum, the magistrates slew 
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Romulutt, cut hU body into plecea, ind hid them under 
their wide togas. 

When the Tight returned, and the terrified and awe¬ 
struck people, somewhat reassured, looked about them 
for their king, they were told he had gone, never to 
return, carried off by the immortal gods, who wished 
Him to share their abode and dignity. The sena¬ 
tors further informed the credulous population that 
Romulus was to be henceforth worshipped as a god 
under the name of Quirinus, and gave orders for the 
^ection of a temple on one of the seven hills, which 
since then has been known as Mount Quirlnal. Yearly 
feativals in Romulus* honour were ever ifter held in 
Rome, under the name of QuLrinalia. 

Well pleased with the new city of Rome and its 
turbulent, lawless citizens, Mars look it under his 
special protection ; and once, when a plague was raging 
which threatened to destroy all the people, the Romans 
rushed in a body to his temple, and clamoured for a 
sign of his favour and protection. 

Even while they prayed, it is said, a shield, Ancilc, 
fell from heaven, and a voice was distinctly heard to 
declare that Rome would endure as long as this token 
of the god's goodwill was preserved. The very same 
day the plague ceased its frightful ravaw, and the 
Romans, delighted with the result of their petitions, 
placed the heavenly shield in one of their principal 
temples. 

Then, in constant dread lest some of their enemica 
should succeed in stealing it, they caused eleven other 
shields to be made, so exactly like the heaven-sent 
.^ncllc, that none but the guardian priests, the Salii, 
who kepi continual watch over them, could detect the 
onginal from the facsimiles. During the month of 
March, which, owing to its blustery weather, was dedi- 


ROMULUS AND REMUS 
ctted to Mtrs and bore his name, the ancita were 
carried in a procession aii through the ckf, the Sxlii 
chanting their rude war-songs, and executing rntrleate 
war dances. 

A Roman general, ere setting out on anjr warlike 
expedition, always entered the sanctuary of Mars, 
touched the sacred shield with the point of hb lance, 
shook the spear in the hand of the god's effigy, and 
called aloud, “ Mars, watch over os I ’* 

A common superstition among the Roman soldiery 
was, that Mars, under the name of Gradivus, marched 
in person at the head of their army, and led them on 
to victory. Mars* principal votaries were therefore the 
Roman soldiers and youths, whose exercising ^ound 
was called, in bis honour, the Campus Marttus, or 
Field of Mars. Alt the laurel crowns bestowed upon 
victortous generals were deposited at the foot of his 
statues, and a bull was the customary rhank-offeHng 
after a successful campaign. 


** The wldier, freai toccmrul campi retxiraing 
With time} wreiih*d, ind rich with hurilc tpoil, 
Seten the ball te Min." 
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CHAPTER X: VULCAN 


TIte Fall of Vulcu 

V ULCAN, or Hcphcst^is, son of Jupiter md 
Juno, god of fire aind the forge, oetdorn joined 
thegencr^ councilor the gods. His aversion 
to Olympus was of old standing. Me had once been 
tenderly attached to his mother, had lavished upon her 
every proof of his afiFeetton, and had even tried to con¬ 
sole her when she mourned Jupiter’s neglect. On one 
occasion, intending to punish Juno for one of her usual 
fit! of jealousy, Jupiter hung her out of heaven, fast 
bound by a golden chain ; and Vulcan, perceiving her 
in this plight, tugged at the chain with all his might, 
drew her up, and was about to set her free, when Jupiter 
returned, and, In anger at his son^s interference In his 
matrimonial concerns, hurled him out of heaven. 

The intervening space between heaven and earth was 
so great, that Vulcan’s fall lasted during one whale 
day and night, ere he finally touched the summit of 
Mount Mosychlus, tn the Island of Lemnos. 

** From man) 

Ta soes he feQ, IroDt aodii lo dewy ree, 

A tinnmer*i d*y i sad twilh ihe tetcing tua 
Drapi front the nnitti li^e « fidlinf Kv, 

Oa Lemnol th’ ^geea iik." 

Mntm. 

or course, to any one but a god such a terrible fall 
would have proved fatal \ and even Vulcan did not 
escape entirely unharmed, for he injured one of his legs, 
which accident left him lame and somewhat deformed 
for the remainder of his life. 

Now, although Vukati had risiced so much and 
suffered so greatly in taking his mother's part, she 
never even made the slightest attempt to ascertain 
tss 


THE FALL OF VULCAN 
whether ht had reached the earth in tafety> Hurt by 
her indiffei'cnce and itigratitudCt Vulcan vowed never 
again to return to Olympus^ and withdrew lO iht joU- 
tudes of Mount i’Etna. where he estabjijhcd * 
forge in the heart of the mountain, in partnership with 
the Cyclopes, who helped him manufacture many cun¬ 
ning and useful objects from the metals found in great 
profusion in the bosotn of the earth. 

Among these ingenious contrivances were two golden 
handmaidens gifted with motion, who attended the god 
wherever he went, and supported his halting footsteps. 

■'Two^Iden tuttia, litte ia Ibrni «nd twS 
To \ Wm^ 

The muouch*! 

Hmif {Bfjenft #»■.)* 

Vulcan also devised a golden throne with countless 
hidden springs, which, when unoccupied,did not present 
an extrsordinary appearance J hut as soon as any one 
ventured to make use of It, the springs moved, and, 
the chair closing around the person seated upon it, 
frustrated all attempts to Kse and escape from its 
treacherous embrace. 

Vulcan despatched this throne, when completed, to 
his mother, who. delighted with its beauty and delicate 
workmanship, proudly seated herself upon it, and found 
herself a prisoner. In vain she strove to escape, in vam 
the gods all gallantly came to her assistance. Their 
united strength and skill proved useless against the 
cunning springs. 

Finally Mercury was sent to Vulcan, primed with a 
most diplomatic request to honour high Olympus with 
hb presence ; but all Mercury’s eloquence and persua- 
aions failed to induce the god of the forge to leave his 
sooty abode, and the meseenger gi^ was forced to return 
alone and report the failure of his attempt. Then the 
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gods deliberated anew, ttid decided to send Sacchui, 
god of wine, hoping his powen of perauasion would 
prove more effeclive 

Armed with a Jiask of hU choicest vintage, Bacchus 
presented hlmaclf before Vulcan, and oJfer^ him a re¬ 
freshing draught. Vulcan, predisposed to thirst, and 
incited to drink by the very nature of hia labour, ac¬ 
cepted the offered cup, and allowed himself to be beguiled 
into renewing hU potations, until he was quite intoxi¬ 
cated. In this condition, Bacchus ted him passive to 
Olympus, made him release the Queen of Heaven, and 
urged him to embrace his father and crave forgiveness. 

Although restored to favour, V'ukan would not remain 
permanently in Olympus, hut preferred to return to his 
forge and continue his labours. He undertook, how¬ 
ever, the construction of magnihcent golden palaces for 
each of the gods upon the Olympian heights, fashioned 
their sumptuous furniture from precious metals, and 
further embellished his work by a rich ornamentation of 
precious stones. 

•• Then to ihflF itan^ domci ihc god* depin* 

The (hining niDnoinetit* of VQltsa''i «n f 
Jove 041 hii couch fccLin’d hii awltil head. 

And Juno ilumber'd oa ihe golden bed.” 

Hmtr C-.J, 

Aided by the Cyclopes, Vulcan manufactured Jupiter’s 
weapons, the dread thunderbolts, whose frightful power 
none could withstand, and Cupid’s Jove-inspiring darts. 

Vulcan, in spite of his deformity, extreme ugliness, 
and well-known aversion to any home but his sooty 
forge, was none the less prone to fall in love with the 
various goddesses. He first wooed Minerva, who, having 
sworn never to marry,contemptuously dismissed hiisuit. 
To console Vulcan for this rebuff, and at the same time 
punish the Goddess of Beauty, who, according to some 
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THE FALL OF VULCAN 
mythologiau, liad refused even his addrwsOj Jupiter 
bestowed upon him the fair hand of Venus and sent hw 
and her misebievou* train of Loves and Graces to reside 
ill the dark cavts of Mount -^tna. 

Amused by all the strange sights and sounds, the god¬ 
dess at tirst seemed quite contented; but after a time 
Volcanos gloomy abode lost all iti attractions; ao she 
forsook her 1 1i”favoured husband, and went in search of 

another more congenial mate. e 

Some time after, Vulcan married one of the Grac^, 
who, however, seems to have also soon wearied of his 
society, for she deserted him. 

Vulcan's children were mostly monsters, such as 
Cacus, Feriphetes. Cercyon, &c., all of whom pUy im 
important part in heroic mytholo^* He is also the 
reputed father of Servius TulUus, siitth king of Rome, 
by a slave Otrisia, whom he was wont to visit in the 
guise of a bright flame, which played harmlessly about 

nCTi- * 

Vulcan was worshipped by all blacksmiths and arti¬ 
sans, who recognised him as their ipccUl patron, and 
venerated him accordingly 

“ TboH: who latMur 

The twciiy fofgc, who tdge the nveted iCTthe, 

&end rtuhbom «eel, »od hirJea glcMning irmouf, 
Acbiowledge Vfllc»n''t ■id.’* 

Prfw, 

Great ffstivats, the Vulcanalia and the Hephicstia, 
were celebrated in honour of this god. who is generally 
represented as* short, muscular man, with one leg shorter 
than the Other, a workman's cap on hia curly locks, a 
short upper garment, and a smith s tools in his hand. 


CHAPTER XI1 NEPTUNE 


The Realm of Neptune 

W HEN Jupiter asatgfied ta each of htt brother* 
$ separate portion of the uni verses he de¬ 
creed that Neptune, or Po*eldon» ibould 
govern all the water* upon the face of the earth| and 
he soje monarch of the ocean. 


** Ncpnint^ die siightj muine gtxl, I fin;^ i 
lAtth^i mmit the (tfAttlm ecein'i klngp 
Thit HclicAB ui<l ih' deep doit hold. 

O thou ejttb-ihati^ t th^ coiiinisndt twofold 
The fodi have lojted ^ miking thee ol horfeci 
The ewful inner, meliI nirii fonts 
The lore pimerrcf* Hiil, O Satum^i birth f 
Whwe gnscefid gfccn hnt cirda ell ihr eirch* 

Beu a benign mind | and ihf heJpriaJ hind 
Lend allf itibtnicted to thf d^eid ccunnioiL”' 

HiMfr (Ci^iuflV ir,% 

Before thU new ruler made his appcanincc, the Tttvn 
Oceanus had wieljed thciceptre of the sea; and regret- 
fuUf he now resigned it to his youthful supplintcr, 
whom he neverthelesi admired sincerely, and described 
in glowing colours to hU brothers* 


^ Hevc 7e beheld the j^nang Gcd of the Sen, 
Mf difpoimot I yt leen hii £ice t 

Have jt beheld hu cEiriot, foamed along 
Bf noble winged cjeaturei be bath made f 
t law him on the calmtd waten icod. 

With tnch 1 glow of bcan^ in hii cfea, 

Tlut it infold me to bid ud farewE^I 
To ■]] my empire*** 

X’njr* 


Laonudon and Hrsioue 


Neptune, the personification as well as the god of the 
sea, was of an exceedingly encroaching disposition. Db^ 
satisfied with the portion allotted himj he once conspired 
ma6 


LAOMEDON AND HESIONE 

to dethrone Jupiter j but, unfortunately for the tucceas 
of hia undertaking, hit plot was discovered before he 
could put it into execution, and Jupiter, in punishment 
for h» temerity, exiled him, to earth. There he was 
condemned to build the walls of Troy for Laomedon, 
king of that city^ who, in return, promised a handsome 
compensation. 

Apollo, also banished from heaven at that time, 
volunteered to aid Neptune by playing on his lyre, 
and moving the scones by the power of sweet sounds. 
The task satisfactorily ended, Laomedon, an avaiidous 
and dishonest king, refu»d the promised guerdon, 
whereupon Neptune created a terrible monster, which 
came upon the shore, devoured the inhabitants, devas* 
tated everything within his reach, and inspired alt with 
great terror. 

To save themselves from the awful death which 
threatened them all, the Trojans consulted an oracle, 
who advised the sacrifice of a beautiful virgin, and pro¬ 
mised the monster would disappear as soon as he had 
devoured the appointed victim. 

A young girl was therefore chosen by lot, led down 
to the seashore, and chained by the prteEt's own hands 
to a slimy rock. As soon as her mourning friends had 
forsaken her, the hideous serpent came out rf his lair 
in the waves, and devoured her ; then he vanished, and 
nothing more was heard of him for a whole year, at the 
end of which time he reappeared, and resumed his 
former de|)redations, which were only checked by the 
sacrifice of a second virgin. 

Year after year, however, he rerumed, sod year after 
year a fair girl was doomed to perish, until finally the 
lot fell upon HesTone, the king s only daughter. He 
could not bear the thought of the terrible fate awaiting 
her, and tried every means tn his power to save her, 

tiy 
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Ai « list resort he sent heralds to publish far tnd wide 
chat the king would give s great reward to any man 
who would dare attack and succeed m slaying the 
monster. 

Hercules, on his return from the scene of one of hu 
stupendous labours, heard the proclamatton, and, with 
no other weapon than the oaken club he genenlEy 
carried, slew the monster just as he was about to drag 
poor Hesione down into hts slimy cave- Laomedon 
was, of course, overjoyed at the monster's death, but, 
true CO Ills nature, again refused the promised reward, 
and by his dishonesty incurred the hatred and contempt 
of this hero also. Some time atW, having finished his 
time of servitude with Eurystheus, Hercules, aided by 
a chosen band of adventurers, came to Troy to punish 
him for his perfidy. The city was stormed and taken, 
the king slain, and his wife and children carried to 
Greece as captives. There Hesione became the bride 
of Telamon; while her brother Podarces, later known 
as Priam, was redeemsd by his people and made King 
of Troy. 

Laomedon's failure to pay his just debts was the 
primary cause of the enmity which Apollo and Neptune 
displayed towards the Trojans during their famous war 
with the Greeks. 

Their term of exile ended, the gods were reinstated 
in their exalted positions, and hastened to resume their 
former occupations; but, in spite of the severe lesson 
just received, Neptune was not yet ctired of his grasping 
tendencies. Not Jong after his return from Troy, he 
quarrelled with Minerva for the possession of the re¬ 
cently founded city of Athens, then nameless, and 
entered into the memorable contest in which he was 
signally defeated. He also disputed the sovereignty 

of Trtciene with Minerva, and that of Corinth with 

lai 
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LAOMEDON AND HESIONE 
Apatlo* In the latter instance* the dispucants hiving 
dic^n Brkreus as y mpirc, the prize was awarded to him 
as the most powerful of all the goda except Jupiter^ 

As god of the sea, Neptune did not generally remiio in 
Olympu^ but dwelt in the coral caves of his kingdoin* 
over which he ruled with resistless sway, By one word 
he could stir up or cairn the wildest srorni^ and cause 
the billows to roar with fury or tubside into peaceful 
ripples. 

“ He ipike, add ruumf tbouc him cilted the cloncb 
And rouird the qcei£i4—wielding m hii hind 
The tndealf—Jumai0nKl ill the hurficiaci 
or ill the ivind^ ind cohered tirih ind iky 
At once ?Tiih miiUt while from ihota the nighf 
Fell tniidcitjf*'' 

^^ijrrr jy,y, 

■^e rivers, founuins, lakes, and seas were not only 
lubftct to his rule, but he eould also cause terrible 
earthquakes at and, when he pleased, rgjse islands 
from the deep, as he did when Latona entreated him to 
shelter her from Juno*s persecutions. 

Neptune is said to have loved the goddess Ceres, and 
to have followed her during her prolonged search for 
her daughter, Proserpina. Annoyed by hia persistent 
wooing, the goddess, to escape him, assumed the form 
of a mare; but the God of the Sea, not at all deceived 
by (his straiagcm, straightway assumed the form of a 
horse, in which guise he contcruedly trotted after her 
and renewed his attentions. 

The offspring of this equine pair was Arlon, a won¬ 
derful winged steed, gifted with the power of speech, 
whose early education was entrusted to the Nereides. 
They trained him to draw his father’s chariot over the 
waves with incredible rapidity, and parted with him 
regietfully when he was given to Copreus, Pelops* son. 
This marvellous hone passed successively into Hercules’ 
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tnd Adrastus' hands; and the latterwon all the chariot 
rates, thanks to his fleetiicM, 

On another occailon, Neptnne, harii^ fallen deeply 
in love with a maiden named Thcophanc, and fearful 
lest some one of her numcrona Button should find 
favour in her eyes before he had Bute to urge hii 
wooing, suddenly changed her into a sheep, and con¬ 
veyed her to the Island of Crumiisa, where he assumed 
the ^Is« of a ram, and m this metamorphosed condidon 
carried on hU courtship, which crcntmlly proved suc¬ 
cessful. The offspring of this union was the goldcn- 
ffeeced ram which bore Phryxus in safe^ to the Colehisn 
shores, and whose pelt was the goal of the Argonauttc 
expedition 

Neptune also loved and tnairJed Medusa b the 
days of her youth and beauty, and when some drops 
of blood fell from her levered head into the salt sea 
foam, he produced from them the graceful winged 
steed Pegasus. ^ 

Neptune is also said to be the father of the giants Otus 
and Ephlaltea^of Neicus, PeJias, and Polyphemtia. 


Amphitrite 

The Queen of the Ocean, Neptune’s own true and 
lawful wife, was a Nereid, one of the fifty daughtert of 
Doris and Neoeus,^—the personification of the calm and 
sunlit aspeot of the sea. Her name wasAmphitrite, or 
hala^ At first she was in great awe of her dlsiin- 
wishcd suitor, and m her fear fled at his approach, 
leaving him no chance to admire any of her charms 
except the grace and celerity with which she managed 
to fiit, or rather glide, out of fals sight. 


i|« 


, '‘ Aloiij the deep 

With be«at«ou AniphEtj-ite fJitfei.* 


roAS APTO HARPESSA 

Ttus conduct grieved Neptune to sorely, that he sent 
1 dolphin to plead his cause, and persuade the fair 
nymph to share his throne. The messenger, carefully 
instructed beforehand, carried out the directions with 
such skill, that Amphttrite formally conocnicd to 
become Neptune's wife. 

The King of the Deep was so overjoyed at these good 
tidings, that he transferred the dolphin to the sky, where 
he forms t wclMtnown consteliatiois, Neptune and 
Amphitrite in due time became the hippy parents of 
several children, among whom the most celebrated » 
Triton, whose body was half man and half fish, and 
who gave hia name to ail his male descendants 

Idas and Marpessa 

Like all other gods, Neptune took a lively interest in 
men's affairs, and sometimes interfered in their behalf 
On one occasion, for instance, he even lent his beautiful 
chariot to 1 youth by the name of Idas, who. loving a 
maiden dearly, and unable to win her father's consent 
to their union, had resolved to abduct her, Mtrpcssa, 
for such wif the girl’s name, allowed herself to be 
carried off without protest; and the lovers were bliss¬ 
fully speeding along b Neptune's chariot, when her 
father, Even us, perceiving their escape, started in pur>- 
suit of them. In spite of the most strenuous edPorts, 
he could not overtake the fleeing pair, and ia his anger 
plunged Into a river, where he was drowned, and whidi 
from him received the name of Evenus. 

Idas and Marpessa were just congratulating them¬ 
selves upon their narrow escape, when suddenly Apollo 
appeared before them, and. checking their steeds, 
declared he loved the maiden too, and would not 
tamely yield her up to a rival. 

This wu quite equivalent to a chalJengc ; and Idas, 
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stepping down from the ch&riot, wss about to engage 
m (he fight, when suddenly out of a clear sky a 
thunderbolt came crashing down to earth, and an 
impeKous voice was heard to dectajt that the quarrel 
could be settled by Marpessa only, and that she should 
freely choose the suitor she preferred as husband. 

The maiden glanced at both her lovers, and quickly 
reviewed their respective attractions. Remembering 
that ApoHo, being immortal, would retain al! his 
youthful bloom when her more ephemeral beauty had 
vanished, and that he would probably cease to love her, 
she held out her hand to Idas, declaring she preferred 
to link her fate to that of a mortal, who would grow 
old when she did, and love her as long as they mich 
lived. This choice was approved by Jupiter; and the 
lovers, after reaching a place of safety, returned the 
wondrous chariot to Neptune, with many thanks for 
his timely aid. 

All the Nereides, Tritons, and lesser sea divinities 
formed a pirt of Neptune and Amphitrite'e train, and 
tollowcd closely when they rode forth to survey their 
kingdom. 

Neptune had, besides this, many subordinates, whose 
duty it was to look after various seas, kkes, rivers, 
fountains, &c., confided to their special care. In bar* 
mony with their occupations, these divinities were either 
hoary river gods (suidi as Father Nile), slender youths, 
beautiful maidens, or little babbling children. They 
seldom left the cool waves of their appointed dwelling? 
and strove to win Neptune’s approbation mostly by the 
zeal they showed In the discharge of t heir various duties. 

Protcua 

Proteus, to<^ another inferior deity, had the carr of 
the flodw of thr dttp^ itid fae attended Neptune 


PROTEUS 

whcrn it to teavc hb great herds of sea calves 

to bask on the sunny shores^ 

**lii jgs pift cM Ptoieuif with hit dnrrtt 
Of m cdvcs| imiihi the tomututm «ml tht 

In common with all the other gods^ Proteus enjoyed 
the gift of prophecy, and had the power to assume any 
shape he The former gift he was wont to 

exercise very reluctanrly; and when cnortais wished 
to consult him, be would change his form with be¬ 
wildering rapidity, and, unless they clung to him 
through all im changes^ they could obtain no answer 
to their quesdoni, 

*^£lioutiTi£ [we] icUEC the ^tsd ± iJhit fcr« l* ct^c, 

Hki viriotu tnj lie uma leiumci m sid: 

A lion n&w, he curli « nuff mane ; 

Sudden 0m kmili 1 iputEH pard rtm^iin | 

Then^ iim^d with Mmd iij^hming In hk eye-i^ 

A obiCencr ihape the god belie* ± 

On ipiiy rtiluinei, thefe> a dragon ridei 1 

fxtim Dur atnef emhrure a itltatil be glida ^ 

And lait, mblitacv hi* irately growth he leara, 

A free, ind welJ^LuemhEed fdiigc vreirt/’ 

Himit (Pfljae'j ir,% 

But if these mantfesratiotis proved unavailing to 
drive hb would-be hearers away^ the god answered 
every question circumsundaily. 

Amphjtxite, Neptune's wife,—generally represented 
as a t^utlful nude nymph, crowned with seaweed, and 
reclining in a pearl-shell chariot drawn by dolphins, or 
sea-horses,—was worshipped with her husband, 

Neptune, majestic nnd middle-aged, with long, 
flowing hair and beard, wearing a seaweed crown, and 
hrendtshing a trident, or three-pronged fork, was 
widely worshipped throughout Greece and Italy, and 
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had counties* shrines, His princlpa] votsrtes were the 
seamen and horse trainers, ^ho often bespolce his aid, 

“ Htil, Hepnin^ greatat of tie gsdi J 
Thou ruler of the lilt « fioodj; 

Tlign irJth ite deep issd dirk-gmn liair^ 

That dm ihc bcir; 

Them thiu with e[tliCT uiD cmtiptiadi 

Embovoiunt the *trtK we tmd : 

Tbise ere the bcxiii with fio "Tiif ucaJs, 

Hutc reund thf u it 

Flan^in^ ind toicibliDg^ fat end free, 

A31 recUu feUgw e'er the m-* 

Many largo tcmp!» were dedicated exclusively to the 
worship of Neptune, and games were frequently edt- 
brated in his honour. The most noted of all were 
andoubtcdly the isthmian Games,—a national festival, 
held every four years at Corinth, on the isthmus of the 
same name. Hither people came from all points of 
the compass, and all parts of the then known world, 
either to wiiness or to take part in the noted wrestling, 
boxing, and racing matches, or m the musical and 
poetical contests, 

“ Ki n^ of the itonny va I 
Bnjih^ of JoTc, ind co^nhefiior 
Of dementi! Eteftolly before 
Thee the wi¥ea iwfiil bow* Fitly itobhotn roek. 

At thjr fci/d mdrai ihrinkia^, dolh Unlock 
Iti ikep (buodationiy hitting inio Hc^dl 
AH niDuiiiAiii-iitieny bit ia the wide hoae 
or thf cspxciomi ever flow* 

Thou frowtiett* md old thy fbe 

Skulki to hii nrenii *m\d the gm# eompiiiot 
Of ell hii rebel icmpetn, Dirk cloudi Iiiiit 
Wheuj from thy diideffip i itfrer 
SUnw cm bJoe dominbn* Thf bfi|ht lam 
Gul^i in chr monitng light* md loidi iJon| 

To bring thee neiTer to iLtt goldeo long 
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ApoHo tiiigcthp whHc hh ^hiriot 

Wiitt MX lite doon of bnT«i» Than ait noi 

For tana tike tliii i la MpiK Item linE tkoa f 

Aad it Jutb iwTOw'd tint Urge front: yet aoir* 

Ai newly come of Ldreiip dext tLon lU 

To blend tnd raterbitt 

Sebduia] nujaty witb diii ^iit time* 

O ibcU-bome king irnblimeT 

We Uy oor hxtm before di«« crcrmotc^ 

We ting> and we adore 1 

Akaia 
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CHAPTER XU t PLUTO 


The Realm of Piuio 


^ Hades, Orcos, Aldoneus), son of 
Cronu* and Rhea, received as his share of the 
world the supervision of the Infernal Regions, 
situated beneath the earth, and was also appointed god 
of the dead and of riches, for alt precious metals are 
burled deep in the bosom of the earth, 

1 his god in^ired ail men with a great fear. They 
never spoke of him without trembling, and fervently 
prayed that they might never we his face; for, when 
he appeared on the surface of the earth, it was only in 
search of some victim to drag down into his dismal abode, 
or to make sure there was no crevice through which a 
sunbeam might glide to brighten its gloom and dispel 
its shadows, Whenever the stern god set out on one 
of ^tse expeditions, he rode in a chariot drawn by four 
coal-black steeds ; and, if any obstacle presented itself 
to impede his progress, he struck it with his two-pronged 
fork, the emblem of hts power, and the obstacle was 
immediately removed. It was on one of these occasions 
that Pluto abducted Proserpina, the fair goddess of 
vegetation, daughter of Ceres, whom he act on hit throne 
in Hadea, and crowned as his queen, 

Pluto is dways represented as i stern, dark, bearded 
man, with tightly closed lips, a crown on hla head, a 
sceptre and a key in hand, to show how carefully he 


* 1^^*^ m** InfttT^il Re^ioiu, the Gretlo tho 

■ '7 /«««, who fcnuwa 

god of w«lti. Ahsndoned in infincy, ht wai 
up by Pm, the godden of peace, who U orieti repnM&ted 
holing him th ^l«p. fl^uie Pkuu tniiiied upon ^awinr 
up^ (Qod and aoble luortal. only, Jupiter «oo deprived 

“• 0^" i>~ 
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THE REALM OF PLUTO 
giurd& those who enter his domsinSf and how vsin arc 
their hopes to effect their escape* No tcrnples were 
dedicated to him, and statues of this god arc very rare* 
Human sacrifices were sometimes offered on his altars; 
and at his festivals, held every hundred years, and thence 
called Secular Gam^, none but blade tnimals were 
stain. 

His kingdonti generally called HadeSf was very diffi¬ 
cult of access* According to Romm traditions, it could 
only be entered at Avernus, but the Greeks asserted that 
there was another entrance near the Promontory of 
Ti^narum. Both nations agreed^ howevcft in saying 
that it was an almost impossible feat to get out again 
if one were rash enough to venture in, 

“ To Uio thado you go a dovfn-hil!, eay irayt 
Bm to feitiin ind re^jsy the dtf^ 

Ttiii ii 1 wofk, 1 libonj E ** 

To prevent aU mortals from entering, and all spirits 
from escaping, Pluto placed a huge three-headed dog, 
called Cerberus, to guard the gate: 

There in luie old Ccrberiif utc, 

A tliTee-hfijdei dof, ii cruel u Pate, 

Guarding the ciiliani::^ cirKy im! 

From thence a long subtctraneiin passage* through 
which shadowy spirits glided incessantly, led to the 
throne room, where Plato and Proserpina sat in state, 
clad in their sable robes. From the foot of this throne 
flowed the rivers which channelled the Lower World. 
One, the Cocytos, rolled salt waves, composed of naught 
hut tears flowing continually from the eyes of the 
crliuutals condemned to hard labour in Tartarus, the 
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portion of Hades reserved for the eteluaive use of the 
wicked. 

flimcd of luneiittnoD load 
Hurd on tLo ri^al itfcam.” 

ffnttr. 

To separate this section from the remainder of his 
realm, Pluto surrovmded it with the Phlcgcthon, a river 
of fire ; while the Acheron, a black and deep stream, had 
to be passed by all souls ere they reached Pluto's tluone 
and heard his decree. The current of this river was so 
swift that even the boldest swimmer could not pass 
over; and, as there was no bridge, all the spirits were 
obliged to rely upon the aid of Charon^ an aged boat¬ 
man, who pli^ the only available skiff—a leaky, worm- 
eaten craft—from shore to shore. Neither would he 
allow any soul to enter hla bark, unless he was first given 
a small coin, called an obolus, the ferrymans fare, which 
the ancients carefully laid under the tongue of the dead, 
that they might pass cm lo Pluto without delay, 
Charon’s leaky boat no sootier touched the shore than 
a host of eager spirits pressed forward to claim a place. 
T^e cruel boatman repulsed them roughly, and bran¬ 
dished his oars,while he leisurely selected those he would 
nejtt ferry across the stream. 

“ Tke dur'risjt inay lUiidi, 

Anil prt** fat puu|« wltli ntendei lk»ndi. 

Naw these, aaw ihoie, die «uly butnua t)oi«f 
The net ho drove lo diituioo rron the ■hore,*' 

tt.y. 

All those who could not produce the required obolus 
were obliged to wait one hundred years, it the end of 
which time Charon reluctantly ferried them over free 
of charge 

There was also in Hades the sacred river Styx, by 

whose waters the gods iwort their most irrevocablt 
13I 
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04tha ; ind the blesicd. Ltthe, whose witen had the 
power to make one forget ill unpleasant things, thus 
preparing the good for a state of etidleat bliss in the 
klyrian Fields. 

“ L«t!ic, the river ef obltvian, nJIt 

wit'^rj libyrmlJ], ivhcrtcf wbo d^tnki, 

Forthwith hh fofnntt ilate tnd be tog forfe^ 

Forget* both jojr Aiiil grter. p1»iiiTe lad pain.*^ 

Near Pluto's throne were seated the three judges of 
Hades, Minos, Rhadamanthus, and iEacus, whose duty 
it was to queition all newly arrived souls, to sort out 
the confused mass of good and bad thoughts and actions, 
and place them tn the scales of Themis, the blindfolded, 
impartial goddess of justice, who bore a trenchant sword 
to indicate that her decrees would be mercilcssiy ea- 
forcetL If the good outweighed the evil, the spirit 
was ted to the Elysian Fields ^ but if, on the contrary, 
the evil prevailed, the spirit was condemned to sufFer in 
the fires of Tartanis. 

WhcTfi hu dmtLtt 

Tbr gctilCj Poul wilbin ike burning giiei 
Of TirEiruj comp«l^ or itad the gWMl 
Ta InhibUi wtih clcmAL heiitb ind pence, 

The vAlley ofEJ^iiunia” 

MfmtUi. 

The guilty souls were always entrusted to the three 
snake-locked Furies (Dim, Erinnyo, or Eumentdes), 
who drove them with their stinging lashes lo the gates 
of Tartarus. These deities, who were staters, and 
children of Acheron and Nyx, were distinguished by 
the individual names of A]ecto,Ttsiphone, and Megaera, 
and with Nemesis, goddess of revenge, were noted for 
their hard hearts and the mcrcileea manner ia which 
they hurried the ghosts entrusted to their care over the 
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fiery flwd of the Phlegcthon, and through the brazen 
gates of their future place of incessant torment* 


** There mill twift Phlc^fcthoiL, with th^nd^ring ftoimd, 

Hb biQ^en rocK and wbirli hit vurgei rvund. 

On mightj eolttmni nii"d lublime are hung 
The mji^* gni«, UqptxietiBb]^ itmflg. 

In rain wcold tncoT in rain cHajf 

To htw the beanu pf idamant j*fay. 

Here msc tn iron tow’r : before ihc gite, 

By night end day^ a nrakefni Fury 
The pate Tiijphntie ; i robe the 
Wth aU the pomp pf hormr« d/d in 

The Stocry nf Ibycir^ 

l he Furies also had an important part to plav upon 
earth, as the avengers of unhJiat deeds, irrevefcnce to 
age, mhospiulity, murder, pertury, and some other 
minor enmes. They secured the punishment of those 
who incurred thdr wrath in various ways, and the 
lolJowitig story is toid of the murder of Ibycus a poet 
dear to Apollo. ^ 

While on his way to a musical contest at Corinth 
this poet WM attacked and alaln by two robbers, and in 
his extremity he called upon a flock of cranes* which 
was passing overhead at the time, to bear witness of the 
•oul deed. When his body was discovered, there was 
great grief throughout Greece, and all men demanded 
I’engcance upon the murderer. 

Sh^ortly after, a play was being enacted in the great 
amphitheatre, m which the FuHea were very graphU 

j_^ t’ ^ . . I multitude of spectators sat in 

deep silence listening with tense interest to the awful 
denunciations of the Furies upon the murderer in 


Suddwly a flock of cranes was seen winging its flight 
a^vc the arena, and a voice from the audience was 



The 

^Irrhiiia-nirrM M** 





THE STORY OF IBYCUS 
hard: “Sec* fricndj chc cranes of Ibj^cas!*^ Quick 
to grasp the mwning of thia strange exclamation* the 
spectators shouted with one accord i ** ^Tis the murderer 
ot Ibycus!" Thh was true, and the two mardciera 
forthwith confessed* and were shortly afterwards exe¬ 
cuted for their crime. 

The three Fates Parta:)* sisters* a!$o sar 

near Ploto^s throne. Clotho* the youngest, spun the 
thread of life* in which the bright and di^k lines were 
intermingled* Lachesis* the second* twisted it; and 
under her fingers it was now strong* now weak. 

“ Twht ye, tvnnt yc 1 eren Kv 
i^bidc^of joy and 

libpc;* «nd featf and ^nd nriff. 

In iW rbrud aThemaii life*" 

Atropos, the third ststeff armed with a huge pair of 
shears, rcmoraelc^ly cut short the thread ot Utc,—an 
intimatton that another soul would ere long find its 
way down Into the dark kingdom of Hades. 

When the gates of Tartarus turned on their hinges 
to receive the newcomer, a chorus of cries, groan^ and 
imprecations from within fcD upon his ear, mingled 
with the whistling of the whips incessantly piled by 
retributive deities, 

•* What loaiidt wete lirjrd, 

Wh«t tcenei appeired, 

O'er the dreirjf coutt t 
Drcidrd gtcAnu* 

Dlmul icmimt 
FLr« tkit 
Shricb oi iwoe* 

Sullen muani, 

Hulbw groaoi. 

And criei nf tannred gbwti,* 
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TEc Storr of tEf Ouiaiilfii 

Many vict'mis renowned while on wrth for tfietr 
cruelty fontid here the just punishment gf their sins. 
Attention was first attracted by a group of heautifiU 
maidens who carried water to fill a bottomless caifc 
Down to the stream they hastened, a long procesaton, 
filled thetr urns with water, painfully dambcied up the 
steep and slippery bank, and poured their water into 
tbe cask i but when, exhausted and ready to faint from 
fatigue, they pauted to rest for a mament, the cutting 
lash fell upon their bare shoulders, and spurred them 
on to renewed dfiirts to complete a task so hopeless 
that It has become prov^rbiaL 

These fiur maidens were the Danaidcs, daughters of 
Danaus, who had pledged hla fifty daughters to the 
fifty sons of hia brother JEgyptus. The mamage 
^parations were all completed, when Danaus sud¬ 
denly remembered an ancient prophecy which had quite 
esca;^ his memory, and which foretold that he would 
pensh fay the hand of Kiv 

It was now too kte to prevent the marriaget, lo, 
calling hw daughters aside, he told them what the 
oracle hid said, and, giving them each a sharp dagger 
b^e them slay their husbands on their wedding night! 
The marriages were celebrated, as was customary, with 
mirth, dance, and song; and the revelry continued 
until late at night, when, the guests having departed 
the newly mamed couples retired. But 15 soon a^ 
Danaus daughters were quite certain their husbands 
were fist asleep, they produced their daggers and slew 


“ Min'd och dtaghtw'i luind 

Te iuu witb biMd the btidel bed." 

Ewrifidtt {Ar#rV m). 


THE STORY OF TANTALUS 
One of the ba-ldet only, Hypermnescrit, loved her 
husband too dearly to obey her father^! command, 
and, when morning broke, only fony-nitic of ^gyptus* 
sons were found lifeless. The sole survivor, Lynceus. 
to avenge his brothers' dcjth, slew Dan bus, thui 
fulfilling the ominous prophecy; white the gods, 
incensed by the Danaides' heartLessness, sent them to 
Hades, where they were compelled to fill the bottom.' 
less cask. 


The 5toiT Tanlalus 

Tartarus also detained within Its brazen portals a 
cruel king named Tantalus (the father of Kiobe), who, 
while on earth, had starved and LU^treated hU subjects, 
insulted the immortal gods, and on one occasion had even 
dared to cook and serve up to them his own son FcLops. 
Most of the cods were immediately aware of the decep¬ 
tion practisedupon them, and refused the new dish; but 
Ceres, who was very melancholy on account of the recent 
loss of her daughter, paid no heed to what was ofiPered 
her, and in a fitof absent'Rtindedncssate part of the lid's 
shoulder. 

The gods in pity rcatored the youth to life, and Ceres 
replacca the missing shoulder with one of Ivory or of 
gold. Driven away from his kingdom, which was seized 
by the King of Troy, Felops took refuge inGreece, where 
he ruled the extensive peninsula, the Peloponnesus, 
which still bears his name. 

To punish the inhuman Tantalus, the gods then sent 
him to Tartarus, where he stood up to his chin in a 
Btrcam of pure water, tormented with thirst; for, when* 
ever he stooped to drink, the waters fied from his parched 
lips. Over his head hung a bnneh of luscious fruit. 
Hii hunger was as intolerable as his thini; but when- 
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ever he clutched at the fnjit. the branch swung upward 
and dudea hia eager grasp, 

* Abovie, bena^ iroued fail bead, 

T^cs of xU kigdL delicjofai t&reid^ 

The fmii he itfiYa to icimi but blaiit mte^ 

Ta» It o& high» and whliJ It to the 

f/fstr /r4. 

^ This singular punishment mfllcted upojiTajitafusfiare 

nsc to the eicprcssion '* to tantaiise " ® 


Stsyphua 

Another cnmmal was Sisyphus, who, white king of 
Connth. had misused his power, had robbed and killed 
traveUert, and even deceived the gods. His reprehensible 
conduct was punished in Tartarus, where he was eon- 
deiimed to roll a huge stone to the top of a very steep 
nil i and just as he reached the summit, and fancied his 
task done, the rock would slip from his grasp and roll to 
the foot of the hill, thus obliging him to renew all his 
exertions. 


- With ™ ™ .,ep, snd ^ 

Up lAe high hill he kearo x huge Hound ttuuc] 

The huge round none, rerolting with e bpuod, 

TKiindm iiap^uuu* down, nid inuke* aJeug the giostti. 
Agiiu the teicleit otb hti toll teueH*, 

Duit mauui* iu doudi, lud tweet detctaidi la dewiL* 

Salmcneua 

^Imoneua,another king, had vainly tried to make his 
subjects belicye he Wua J upiter. With that object, he had 

imitate the roll of 
i! thunderboJu, had thrown 

Sbicdtir* 

tMught godlike wonhip &oiD i Knile tnla. 


THE STORY OF IXION 

AcnbitioTi] fool, with bomj hooA ijo pui 
O'w hdlow tttKei of refunding bmi^ 

To nvxi tbnad^ m iti npid 
And imittn ininiitdbl-c force ! ** 

{DjjMt 4 P.)l 

This Insolent parody so incensed Jupiter, that be 
grasped one of bis deadliest thunderbolts, bnmdished it 
aloft for a moniEnt, and then hurled it Vith vindictive 
force at the arrogant king. In Tartarus, Salmoneus was 
placed beneath an overhanging rack, vehlch mamtntarily 
threatened to fail and crush him under its mass, 

* He wu de}Dt»cd to lit imdeif ■ hege itonCi 
Which che fiiher cf the godi 
Kept qm hi$ head fintpendcd 
Thuj ha ut 

b cDotinual dmd of in dowoEkU* 

Afld int to tttuT' 

Fhidtr, 

TftTUS 

Still farther on was the recumbent form of Tityua, a 
giaut whose body covered nine acres of ground. He had 
dared offer an Insult to Juno, and in punishment was 
chained like Prometheus, while a vulture feasted on his 
Itver, 

" ^e» Tityu iMi ts wt, who took hi» bgrth 
Fttm, hU nuning from ihe foodful «nh; 

Here hu gigiqtic liinbt^ with Ixrgc clnhrAcc^ 

Jqfold nine icm qf iiifcrnil ipiicc. 

A TuJtiu« ia hli qpen iUk 

Htt embd beik ind cfnej uloiai tffi t 
^11 for tht gipwmg Ifm diggM hii brcij(. 

The giowisg liw itUl iq|i|i|pd the fewt" 

ytrgii \Pfjdi^$ tr,% 

The Srorr of hnon 

Here in Tartarus, too, was Ixlon, king of the Uphhe, 
who had been given the hand of Dia in marriage on con- 
oition that he would give her father a stipulated sum of 
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moMf 1ncicthang«f hucfvho, as toon la the Eniiden was 
Juf^ rcAiHed to keep hU {iTtiiiiiie. The fathtr-tn^^law tpaa 
an ivaridoui man^ and chmoured lo toudly for hit 
money^that Ixion, to be rtd of hia impottun^tieii slew 
him. Such an act of violence could not be overtooked 
by the ^odt: so JapUer sammoned Iicion to appear 
before him and state hia cate. 

Jxion pleaded so skdfuUy^ that Jupuer was abottl to 
declare nlin acquitted* when he tuddenly ca^ight him 
nuktng love to Juno, which oRence seemed so unpardon¬ 
able. that he lent him to Tart arus where he wis bound 
CO i containtly revolving wheel of fire- 


** TnpuJ Isioft to ftd 

Ttjo lertitrei of tbe ciatnd 
Bovnd br ibc biod of Jtivrl 

Rmrrid th« doe nmnii oflirTpioin kru^** 


The ElrsUa Fields 


Far OUT of sight and hearing of the pitiful sounds which 
to con&untty rose out of Tartarus ^ v?tre the ElysUu 
Fields^ lighted by ■ iun and moon of their own,, decked 
with the most fragrant and beautiful of dowers, and pro¬ 
vided with every eharin that nature or art could supply^ 
No ttofmt or wintry winds ever came to rob these fields 
of their ipring^Uke beauty; and! here the blessed spent 
etemitytin pl^aant communion with the friends they 
had loved on t^ek. 


* f tiridii wbo pcfiibtii ibdr ecnatiyN ii|;hu^ 

Or mMr iriampbcii in icUb iriiti 
There yrktt sad |wen iiDud^ 

Wlvo isnf wilh ilL ih< nytars of i t 
Woithia mhm€ lift* hf tfiefal iru reftEKd | 
Wiih ibow who ktve s deiLhtw uezhe brUtidt 
ftimU of tbs ««rid» sod £|ibM of nuakipd.* 
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CHAPTER Xra: BACCHUS 


Tlw SiCry of Scouic 

A mong aIJ thc^ n)ort«l mAidcm honoured by 
the IdFc of Jupiter, king ai the god*, none wxi 
more attraedve than Stindc, daughter of Cad- 
mill and Harmonit- 

^ Pot wn* motiyetl tb tiba ftinn 

Of tltfiBcc I of hsf 

SluiBt m fareh«iEi» 

iifmrmt 

Although coniciou* of ihest superior atintcttoiUf 
Semele wm e*cewivety coy, md it wita only with the 
greatest difficulty that Jupiter, difguisod as a mortal, 
could UT^ his lovt ffulc. When he hjtd at last ohcained 
a hearing, he told her TTbo he was, calculating upon the 
ciFcct which Such a revelation must necessarily produce. 

He was noj mistaken in h» previatont, for Semele, 
proud of having attracted the greatest among the gods, 
no longer ofher^ any resistance, and consented to their 
union. Thoir love grew and prospe^ and Jupiter 
came down from Olympus as often as possible to enjoy 
society of his beloved. His frequent absences 
anally aroused JunoV suspiclDtis, and, as usual, the 
spared no pains to diatover what powerful charm 
could draw ftim fi‘om her side. After a few days she 
knew alt, and straightway determined to have her re¬ 
venge, and punish her fickle spouse. To accomplish 
this successfully, she assuiiicd the face and form of 
Botje, Semele'* old nu^ and thus enttrod the young 
[WUJCess'i apartment quite unsuspected. 

** Scnif'i decrepit iJupe ibc fretn. 

Her wnakled nuee, sad her kony biin} 
wbtlit ia ber trembiuis fsit sbe toilBtion, 

And tinui to tattle ta the aone't tcne.^ 

H 7 
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There she immediately entered into conversation with 
her supposed nuraling, artfully extracted a complete 
confession, heard with suppressed rage how long Jupiter 
had wooed ere he had finally won the maiden's consent, 
and received a rapturoui and minute catalogue ofalthla 
personal charms and a synopsis of all they had both aalcL 
The false nurse listened with apparent sympathy; hut 
in reality she was furious, and, to put an end to It all, 
asked Semetc if she was quite sure he was king of the 
gods, as he asserted, and whether he viaiicd her in sll 
the pomp of his regal apparel The maiden shame- 
faceoly replied that he was wont to visit her in the 
guUc of a mortal only; whereuponBeroe, with feigned 
indignation, told her nursling he must either he a vile 
impostor, or else that he did not love her os dearly as 
he loved Juno, in whose presence he seldom appeared 
except In godlike array. 

With artful words she so worked upon the guileless 
nature of her rival, that, when Jupiter next came, the 
maiden used all her blandishments to extort from him a 
solemn oath to grant any request she chose to make, 
A lover is not very likely to weigh his words under 
such circumstances, and Jupiter took the most solemn 
of all the oaths to gratify her whim. 

** * Bur me wiioiiH, and jt, bnud Hareni 

Abate lu, and ye, waun of the Siys, 

That Bavr beorath tu, tRi|hiicst oalh ofiii. 

And moll lenftd by ihc bl»b] jjoilt 1 ’ 

Hfwm- ft-,}. 

The promise won, the delighted Semele bade her 
lover speedily return to Olympus, don his own majestic 
form and apparel, and hasten back to her side, sur¬ 
rounded by ill his heavenly pomp, and armed with hla 
dreaded thunderbolts. Jupiter, horrified at this im¬ 
prudent request, implored her to ask something else, 
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THE STORY OF SEMELB 
and release him from a promlie fraugh* wUh aucH 
danger to her; hut all in 'fam. Semele, like matiy- 
another fair lady, enjoyed having her own way* and 
would not be denied. 

Jupiter, therefore, returned to Olympus, modified his 
costume as much as possible, dimmed his glory wherever 
he could, and chose the feeblest of all Kis bolts, for welt 
he knew no mefe mortal could endure the shwkofhU 
full glory. Then, mounted on a pale flash of lightning, 
he darted back to Semcle. 

“ To hii promlic he ucendi, md ihfotidi 
Hri awntl br^w in wKiilffirtdi *pe] m cluuilii 
WbiJil tU aroiind, in tciribb tmjt 
Kii ihuNden Tiiilc^ tui lightninp 
Api) ^rcLp tht duzlmf lyiCfc m 
Hcl kc fiDt DU4 m ill hii pomp ukd 
Clid in ike mildol lishu^ing of tbe lUop 
AtiiI im'il wLtb tbunderof the tmillnt Kize; 

NdE ihout biigia hoflitt bf wbtcli the j^iinli iliifi, 

Liy weTihrawn on the Phlcgrun pJiin. 

’Twi» of * fetser mouyi itiJ lighter wpeighi t 

The^ cjJ] It thunder of * Kcoad-nie, 

For I he rough CjrclQpi^ why bp Jore^i eommtndi 
Temper'd tlie bolt imd turn’d it to hit hin,d, 

Work’d up id* fljune and futp in iti 

And <jDCDcH'd ti looDer in the itindi&g 1il;e« 

Tbiu dreidfttUp idom'd^ with horror bright^ 

Th’ tUtutriDui godpdeitendirg from hii height, 

Came ruth mg on her in i iLonB of IpgkL** 

Oerf rr,). 

But, although so much milder than usual, this appa^ 
rition was mtme than poor Semele's human nerves could 
bear, and she dropped to the floor in a swoon at the first 
glimpse of her lover. Oblivious of alt but her alarm-' 
ing condition, Jupiter sprang to her side; but the 
lightning which played about his head set fire to the 
whole palace, which was reduced to ashes. 
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Adreni ol Bacefiut 

Seraele herself perished, burned to death; and the 
only person b til the building who escaped uninjured 
was Bacchus (Liber* Dionysus), the infant ton of 
Jupiter and Semek, who was saved by his father's 
powerful hand. Jupiter was at first inconsolable at the 
death of Semele; and, to testify to all mortals how 
fondly he had loved her, he brought her spirit op to 
heaven, where he raised her to the rank of a deity, 

I"—lo [he Thelun maEdem lliml, lad liuf^ 

Kd licr wifihp iliif Semeie t* 

Bat lining here upon. Ol^mpui* iicighCa 

J \ook downj iJiit orsi ting itiri, 

And tec tb* (jt-off * tfriatling ipcck^ 

D(iLt-m<)te wLirlcd up fram iht Sun'i diciioE wheels 
And ptxf tbcir inuli htAtu tbit hold i mui 
Ai if lie were « god ; or know tbe god—^ 

Or dire to know htin—&nlf u i m*n I 
O hnmtii love I sn thoa Bor etcr B linH 

J. sm. 


The infant Bacchus was first entrusted to the care 
of his aunt Ino, the second wife of Athamaa. King of 
Thebes, who nursed him as tenderly as if he had been 
her own child. But all her love could not avail to 
screen him from the effects of Juno's persistent hatred: 
so Jupiter, fearing lest some harm might befall his 
precious son, bade Mercury convey him to the distant 
home of the Nyiiades,—nympha who guarded him most 
faithfully, 

Juno not daring to continue her persecutions 

ho^old by sending the Fury Tisiphotic to guad 
Athamw to madness. In a fit of deluded frcniv he 
l^ucd W wik and children as if they were wild 
Wsu One of his sons, Learchus, fell beneath hii 





ADVENT OF BACCHUS 
uTows; «nd, to escape his murderoiar fury, I no plunged 
headlong into the ses with her second child In her arms. 
The gods, iti pity for her surfcringa, changed her into 
the goddess Leucothea, and her son into a sea deity by 
the name of Palaemon* 

When still but a youth, Bacchus wu appointed god 
of wine and revelry, and entrusted to the guidance of 
Silenus, a mtyr, half man and half goat, who educated 
him, and iccompanied him on all hts travels; for he 
delighted in roaming all over the world, borne by his 
foltowen, or riding in his chariot drawn by wild b^ts, 
while his tutor followed him, mounted on an ass, aup- 
ported on either side by an attendant. 

** Ad4 nev hita <odt SttcnHi ar bu in^ 

Pdled tritK Baweri u ha an did pAu.** 

Bacchus' train was verv Urge indeed, and composed 
of men and women, nyosphs, fauna, and satyrs, all 
crowned with ivy leaves, who drank wine,—a drink 
compounded for their express use out of water and 
sunshine,—ate grapes, danced and sang, and loudly 
proclaimed him their chosen leader. 

We ferifow Bioebm I B»ecbiu aa tbe wieg, 
A'Coatiueiie^l 

Biccbuv yvung Dsccbiu i (ood or ill beitdt. 

We djBca beUi* him iborvagb kint^ODii Hide * ** 

KteU, 

The most unruly among hts female followers were 
the Bacchantes, who delighted in revelry, and were in 
a perpetual fUte of intoxicattan as they went with him 
from land to land, where he taught the people the 
cultivation of the vine and the art of making wine. 
He travelled thus, it is said, throughout Greece and 
Asia Minor, and even ventured os far as India and 
Ethiopia, 
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Baoctius and tli$ Flratu 

Duriog these long Journeys, Bacchus^ aa was in- 
CTUable, met with many idvcnturta, which have been 
fertile themes for poetry and art. On one occasion, 
having strayed away from his followers and I<»t his 
way, Bacchus laid himself down upon the sand on the 
scS’ShorTc to rest. Some pirates, sailing by, saw the 
handsome young sleeper, and noiselessly bore him off 
to their vessel, intending to sell him as a slave in Egypt, 

They were already quite far out at sea when the god 
awoke, and gared around him in mute wonder at his 
surroundings. When fully roused, he bade the seamen 
take him back to land, but they merely replied by 
laughter and mockery. Their amusement was cut 
short, however, for the ship came to a sudden stand- 
stiJl| and, when they leaned over the sides to ascertain 
why their oars could no longer propel it onward, they 
saw a vine grow out of the sea, and twine its branches 
and tendrils with lightmng-Uke velocity around oars, 
mast, and rigging, thus transforming the vessel into a 
floating arbour. Then a sound of music and revelry 
greeted their astonished ears, and Bacchus* followers 
came thronging over the ship’s sides, nding on wild 
beasts, and chanting the praises of their god snd of his 
favourite beverage. 


in chant we im^ gf i^ine, tweet wbe. 

It* power beoign, ud iu Hjvoitr dirioc.** 

httrtiwit it U Kttit, 


These extraordmary sights and sounds so bewildered 
the poor ^lors, that they lost all presence of mind 
and jumped overboard into the sea, where they wer^ 
drowned and changed into dolphins. 

On MOtlicr «c.sinr,, Sllcnni. ,f,„ . p,,, , 

iMt hu w., «. thn fora,. „d hriplral, Smdrad from 


BACCHUS AND MIDAS 

place to place In search of hb conipaniont, until he 
finally came to the court of MidaSf King of Lydie. 

Bacchus and Midas 

Midas no sooner beheld the red nose and bloated 
appearance of the wanderer, than he recognised him 
as Bacchus' tutor, and volunteered to lead him back 
CO his divine puplL Delighted to ace Silenus again, 
Bacchus promised Midas any reward he wished; where¬ 
upon Midas, who was an avaricious old king, fell upon 
his knees, and humbly besought the god to grant that 
ail he couched might be changed Into gold. 

* Girt me,' pyi be (aor tHouabt be uk'd too moeb^t 
‘Thtt with 1117 bodr whiiioe’er J touch, 

Ch«a|ed from ibe aaiate nbicli it held of otd, 

M17 be coerened into yellofr ^old>'" 

Owid {Cmt4ff4 ff.). 

Bacchus immediately signified that his prayer was 
granted ; and Midas, overjoyed at the success of his 
bold venture, wandered back to his paUce, testing his 
new-won power, which changed all to gold at a mere 
touch of one of bis fingers. 

Ddwa from i lowly bnndt « rwig he drew, 

Tbc iwi£t»«i|ht fliiier'd witb a fsldn bue. 

He tako a itotte, the tto&e wru tam'd to foldt 
A clod be tauchei, end the cramblinf Dtotdd 
AckDOwledged toon the peat ineilbniiiiig powetf 
la weight end anintuice like a BUit af ore. 

He pluck'd the wra, and atnigbt bU gmp appeal! 

PiU'd with a beading tnk of golden eart. 

An apple neat he tikH, and tftota to hold 
The bright Hetpetian vegetable ^ald; 

Hu hand he cucleu on > pillar liji. 

With ihiairg gold the fluted pUlan blait” 

OetW (Cntuil^i W,), 

Xhe sight of these and many other wonders, wrought 
by a mere touch, fillni bis heart with joy ; and in nis 
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cUtion he bade his scnriints prepare a iumptaom 
feast, and invite all his coiirtim to share his merri- 
mcnL Hii commands wc« obeyed vrith the utmost 
Celerity^ and Midas beamed with satisfaction as he took 
bis place at the head of the boardt and viewed the 
choice dishes and wines prepared for hii delectation. 
Here, too, however, a new revelation awaited him ; 
for doth, piatc, and cup turned to gold, as did the 
food and drink as soon as they met his eager lips. 

** WiiHe p4W«TAiJ Ittndi the brud no iooner liqld, 

Bm tiU it> tubiiahw it aintfonn'd »|qM: 

(D Jiji moaih he tiftt the Mvouty ntCiit, 

WhicK Comi te jii lie to eii: 

Hit pstron*! noble juice of puipfe hu*. 

Touch'd bit lipf^ I gilded ourdtuf 
Uiut for driak ; iisd^ wDudroiii t* beliold 
It LTJckttv fjoni hii Jim % Quid |okl. ^ 

Tltc poot J«]» confbuttded with laipriie, 
io *11 til Tifiotu pleatj 

Ovid {€rtx^i*jt fr,J l 

In the midst of plenty, the gnawing pangs of hunger 
aowmadc themselves felt; and the precious gift, which 
prevented his allaying them, soon lost all its attractions, 
With weaiy feet, Midas now retraced the road he bad 
Vavdl^ In his pride a few boors before, again cast 
himself at Bacchus' feet, and this time implored him to 
take back the inconvenient gift, which prevented him 
from satisfying his natural appeticea 

Hia distress seemed so real, that Bacchus bade him 
go wash in the Pactolus River, If he would be rid 
of ^e power which had so soon turned into a curse. 
Mi^ hastened off to the river and plunged in its tide 
noting ^at even its sands all turned to gold beneath 
nil tread ; since when. 

Gray. 
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BACCHUS AND ARIADNE 


Bicchta Ariadna 

Bacchus’ favourite place of reaort was the island of 
Naxos, which he visited after every joum^. During 
ooe of his sojourns there, he discovered a fasr tnaidca 
lying alone on the sandy shore. Ariadne, for such 
was the girl's name, had l«en forsaken there by her 
lover, Theseus, who had salted away whjle she slept. 
As soon as she awoke, she called her faithless lover , 
but no answering sound fell upon her ear except 
the mocking tones of Echo, Her tears flowed frwly 
as she beat her breast in despair; but suddenly her 
UmenUtions ceased, as she caught the faint sound 
of music floating tOfward her on the summer breeze. 
Eagerly turning toward the pleasant music, she caught 
sight of a merry procession, headed by the God of 
Wine. 

* And u t tiT« flier tbc 

Thcrfl came i iid^t of teteUcfi z cHc fiUi 

Into ibe wide nicani cime of ptiiplc huc«— 

*Titii Bacchoi Kod hli cicwl 
The cafflfiU i|aii^ Mul lilicf thiilli 

From kiwiag ^laibili made a ifiSTj din— ^ 

Ba^ui end bit kia $ 

Likfl td ■ dowii tbej camct 

OowoM wilh gfcem and fka all on 

All midlY dincing throflgb tbc plegunc wUejf.* 

Bacchus,the first to perceive thefair mourner, hastened 
to her side, and brought all his powers of perauasion 
into play to console her* His devotion tt mduced 
her to forget her recreant lover, and, after a short 
courtship, Bacchus won her as a bnde, 

Thor wedding was the gayest ever stan, and the 
feasting lasted for several days. The bridegiwm pre¬ 
sented the bride with a crown adorned with seven 
glittering Stan,—an ornament which fitly enhanced her 
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bcuty. Shortly h=r hovrcv.r 

^ Anadnc sickened and died, leaving a disconsolate 
who took the cro^n she so often worn 

«n?!^ j «Jd higher 

umil the gods fixed it in the sky, v^htn it still ^rmi 

Co^ronr' ^ Ariadne's Crown, or 

■ And rtill her liga U je^n in haven. 

And. niiJa ilir glltteriiij tratboft of the ilj. 

1 he iton 7 imwn of Afudoe xlida.'’ ^ 

AJidJw, 

Bacchus lightheartedness had alt vanished and he 

■*° '“"S'”? «"». •nd, ro prevtnc her beioE 

•g»ln cle,n=J by DeeS, geve her immertel life ^ 

rtc Storr of Pentbeu* 

to WMeh h “"B' “ ‘"“““nee 

'"'crt.inn.eet. Rua,„„„ rf ^iTn"* 

«nd disorder, erbteh seem to heve been the inririeble 

toter'SnSrf^-tfeTtTpe*' 

To avenge this insult, Bacchus in snl red flu- Ti, u 

s:'4'Sr.i3fXSS 

entness the religions rites in '"S, 'o 

celfcd Mvsterie? which Jr ■ " 

gruited. ' ™ gmcionslj 

The king-, splr. .[j 




THE STORY OF PENTHEOS 
thnr accounts made Fenthetu long to view the cere- 
itiQiues in secret. He therefore disguised himselfi and 
hid in a bii$h near the coRsecrated place^ hoping to see 
all without being seen i but an Inadvertent movement 
attracted the attention of the already cxdted Bacchantes, 
who, led by Ag^ye, the king's own mother, dragged 
him from his hiding-place and tore him limb I'rom 
limb. 

Bacchus, god of wine, was worshipped throughout 
the ancient world, and festivals without number were 
held In his honour. The most noted were the Greater 
and Lesser Dtonysia, the LibcroJIa. and the Bacchanalia, 
where the wildest mcnymaklng and licence were freely 
indulged in by oil participants. 

•* UiutiDt, on iti« tley coll. In hynut dinne. 

And luea thy mteci on the tofiy pint; 

*»«y Itughing nncyjml filli. 

Thro* me deep viHey* md tie iktoin^ liilJi | 

where'er god inclma hit Jorelf 

More Imciout fruJti the ncli ptmnutlatti grAte, 

Then let UA liccbut^ pnbei duty iien* 

And cnniLnmLed cdtet, ind ditr^en 

d by chdr tomi let ^ctjiD gosti eipirc^ 

And mw on baid ipiti before tlie t«crcd fim,” 

“ Comts iicred ifitk liudom clmtcfi 
Here aU the rfebea of thy rtign sbesund ; 

Eroh beld repkie with bluihiitg iucujiiti gbwi. 

And in deep ttdu for t±we the Cwraiftg TintJge 

Ttryfy ir,), 

Bacchus is generally represented as a handsome 
youth, crowned with ivy or grape leaves and clusters, 
hearing the thyrsus, in ivy-circled wand, as sceptre, 
and riding in a chariot drawn by panthers or leopards. 


CHAPTER XrV: CERES AND 
PROSERPINA 


Pltito md Proseypinn 

C ERES (Demctcr), daughter of Cronus and Rhea, 
and one of Jupiter’s numerous consom, was 
gtKidcss of ftgnculnire and civilisation. Her 
matiifdd cares were shared by her daughter, Proser* 
pjiia (C^ra, Pherephatta, Persephone), the goddess of 
vegetation Whenever her duties permitted, this fair 
young goddess hastened off to the fsland of Skilv, her 
ravounte place of resort, where she wandered about at) 
^y long, attended by a merry girlish train, gathering 
Bowers, on the green slopes of Mount /Etna, and 
danced with the nymphs in the bcautifhJ plain of Enna. 


GoSdtu, Mothfr Earth. 

TTioq from vbm imiuarti] bncpm^ 
GofLj «3d D3«a, axid b-ftitt hvm births 
Lcif iad bbiie^ tod hud atid bloAwmi 
iblne mfliwocr Jimi divfoc 
Oq Mat owii diiidp P^wrpw. 


with Diliti of rrminif drir 

Dffurkh that miiDf thwrn 
TO Itrry prow^ Id icetjt tnd hue, 

Feime bf the h^iiny 

Bmibe flilu btfEuencx mtnt dM» 

On thine orwn cblldi Prsicrplae*^ 

SMlij. 


One day, weary of labour, Proserpina called these 
fair ptaymates to join her and spejd a merry day 
^thenng flowers The maidens sang merryTI 

of?rr^m*'^ garlands i and the j^i„Sng 

of Proserpina, mingled with ripples of silver." Whier 
KOTcted the attention of Pluto, who hapMnKTe 


tje 



PtutQ Hi^ct 

]vki4r»vifll i3> 
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PLUTO AND PROSERPINA 

To iicertam whence these sounds proceeded, the god 
stepped out of hi* car, and caudouily peeped through 
the thick foliage. 

He saw Proserpins sitting on * mossy bank, almost 
buried in niiuiy*hiicd blossoms, her laughuig companions 
picturesq u ely grouped troun d her. One glance sufficed 
to convince Pluto of her loveliness and grace, and to 
mntcy him feel that ht* happiness depended on the 
possession of this bright young creature. 

Long ere this he had tried to persuade one after 
uoihcr of the goddesses to share his gloomy throne; 
but one and all had refused the honour, and declined to 
accompany him to a land where the sun never shone, 
the birds never sang, and the flotrers never bloomed. 
Hurt and disappointed by these tebulis, Pluto had 
finally registered a soleittn vow never to go wooing 
■gain ; and so, instead of gently inviting Proserpina to 
become hia queen, he resolved to abduct her. 

Straight through the bushes he strode, direct to the 
spot where she was seated. The noise of crackling 
branches and hasty footsleps made the assembled 
maidens swiftly turn. One glance sufficed to identify 
the intruder, for none but he could boast of such 
a dark, lowering countenance; and all exclaimed in 
mingled wonder and terror at his unwonted presence 
in those sunlit regions: 

** 'Tm he, Ml he! hf comei to ui 
Fnim the depth* orTinartn. 

For what of doth he loun 
ProiQ hU ted titd |1ooinf home. 

In the centta of the world. 

Where the lioliil deed ire hnticit f 
Mirk him u he move* (long, 

Driwn bf iwrK* blick tad itiona* 

Such S nuf belong to Kighi 
Ere ibe Oku her mori^iia fli£ht. 

tJ9 
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Naw the ehifiot itopt; ihe gwl 
On Qur jrsiijf world huh trodt 
Lihe 1 'Hun neppetb 
Yet ful] af hli diriaitp. 

On bu aifhtT ihouldtm He 
lla»ca loeki, niKl in JU* eye 
A cfliel beiu^, igiJi 3 , 

Of ui nuy wiiely loci upon.*' 


impetuous approach^ ihe tfEmbling 
nymphs first crowded around Proserpina, who, in h5 
Mtonishment and trepidation, dropped alt her pretty 
flowm and stot^ motiotiJos among them* Hct uih 
” to his purpose was only momentary, for, 
catching her m his brawny arms ere she could mate an 
ittcmpt to escape, he bore her off to his chariot, in spite 

““ ***>' ” “ *“ 

'’'"'"I ®f *>'' W'W cria .nd 

"WK 'WO »»inly piwtued him. 

■* “S' “ ■*l'i>quijh hit 

nau«^ f ^ faster and faster, nor 

Cywe Rjvcr, whose waters, at his approach, began to 

M ‘ f«hion,and spread them- 

p 5 ?.r ”"™ ** possible, to check him in hJs flight. 

. Pluto quickly perceived that to attempt to cr^ Sie 

nver in hiachanot would be madness »h?u u ' 

his footsteps he ran theSsk ofm!?* -S'* rstrecing 

forced to relinquish his pfiie. He thfiSr'cT^M^?”® 

tiat a mvlc. owlSf Ld' 

hoiaaa and chariot pluneed dow" •**'* which 

xhe Lower Worlds ^ ^ ^ darknesi oi 

i6o 


PLUTO AND PROSERPINA 

Proserpina turned her weeping eyes to citch a parting 
glimpse of the fair earth she was leaving, and theoj, 
with a fond thought of her anxious mother, who, when 
evening came, would vainly seek her child in all her 
favourite haunts, she qulclcly flung her girdle Into the 
Cyane, and called to the water nymph to carry tt to 
C^res. 

Elated by the complete taccesa of hla bold venture, 
and no longer fearful of immediate pursuit, the happy 
god strained his fair captive to hia breast, pressed kisses 
on her fresh young cheeks, and tried to calm her 
terrora, as the black steeds rushed faster and faster 
along the dark^ passage, nor paused until they reached 
the foot of thdr masccr'a throne. 

^ Huicd tM Le fa liln iidh Mxmt^ 

Fn^Lu with »ft liftui with render wofdi tUnne#** 

DifwiK, 

Meanwhile the sun had sunk below the Sicilian 
horizon; and Ceres, returning from the fields of fast" 
ripening grain to her own dwelling, fought for the 
missing Proserpina, of whom no trace could be found 
except the scattered flowers. Hither and thither th* 
mother wandered, calling her daughter, and wondering 
where she could be, and why she did not come bounding 
to meet her. As time pas^, and still Proserpina did 
not appear, Ceres' heart beat fast with apprehension, 
and the tears coursed down her cheeka as she rushed 
about from place to place, calling her daughter 

“ WliiE aik her dui ktia comei o&t honne I 
Demecer Mtb her far and wide, 

Afid gkiomj-hrciiml dotk cwcIcm tazm 
Front luanj m mom dli gt^wtid^. 

* life^ iRifQorlti tliotiglt il 
la i ^ abc rtiei, * for wmt of thee^ 

PonepboDB—PeiaophaJio I * ** 
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Night came, and Ceres, (dndling a torch it the 
folcimc firci of Mount ^tna, contToued her search. 
Day dawned, and aiUl the mother called, awakening 
the morning cchcea wi th her longing cries for her chiJi 
Her daily duties were all ncgiectcd. The rain no 
longer refreshed the drooping dowera, the grain was 
parched by the ardent rays of the tun, and the grast 
■IJ perished, while Ceres roamed over hill and dde in 
search of Proserpina, 

Weary at last of her hopeless quest, the goddess 
tested herself by the wayside, near the city of Eieuais, 
and gave way to her overwhelming grief, 

‘•Long WM thine sntiaui Karrh 
For lordy Praicrpiq^ non didn thou break 
Tbf moarqful tut, Uli the fat-fam'd Fleiuli 
Receited thee wiDdeHnj,*’ 

OrfHf Hjtm. 


Ceres and Triptoltmua 

To avoid recognition, she had assumed the appear¬ 
ance ^of M aged crone; and as she sat there by the 
wayside, in tear^ she attracted the compassionate in-* 
^ines of the daughters of Celcus, king of the country. 
Having heard her bewail the loss of her child, they 
ent^ted her to come to the palace, and, knowing 
nothing could so well soothe a brealting heart, oflfmd 
her the charge of their infant brother Triptolemua. 

. 1 . hy their ready sympathy, accepted 

We offer; and when she arrived at the palaec* the rwal 
h«r was entrusted to her care. Tenderly the goddess 
faiKd ihc puny child-, little pinched fKcj mI .t her 
touch the child became rosy and well, to the unbounded 
astomshmern of the royal family and all the court. 

In the night, while Cere* sat alone with her chartre. 
It occurred to her that she might confer a still greaSS 
Messing upon him, that ofimmorulity ; «, shca^mted 


CERES AND TRIPTOLEMUS 
hiv limbs with nectar, murmured a powerful chirm, 
and placed him upon tlie red-hot coals, to coiuumc ail 
the perishable elEtnenta left In hia body. 

The queen, Metandra, who had thought it somewhat 
Imprudent to leave the child thus alone with a stranger, 
now stole noiselessly into the apartment, and with a 
wild shriek rushed to the Are and snatched her child 
out of the flames, pressed him anxiously to her breast, 
and, after ascertaining that he was quite unharmed, 
turned to rent her indignation upon the careless nurse; 
but the aged beggar woman had vanished, and in her 
BCcad she confronted the radiant Goddess of Agnculture. 

** From kef mhci 

A Icmiy teen t wai trtd iftr 

Sh^nc hfkt emitted fretfi kef ikid ditlne; 

Atid fcltow locb uppfl bo ih^Dldm wiTeJ t 
Whim 41 Ifom ligkuLLtiii «11 tki kodie wji g|1«d 
W\ih 

Hmfru Uy^m, 

With a gentle mproof to the queen for her untimely 
interference, Ceres explained what she fain would have 
done, and vanished, to continue her wanderings in 
other lands. She Anally returned to Italy ; and, while 
wandering along the river banks one day, the waters 
suddenly east a glittering object at her feet. Stooping 
hastily to ascertain what It might be, she recogniied 
die girdle her daughter had worn when she had parted 
from her in Sicily. 

Joyfully she embraced the token, and, thinking she 
must now be upon Froscrpina's tntek, hastened ou 
unci) she came to a crystal foumiin, by whose aide she 
lat down to rest. Her eyes were heavy with the com¬ 
bined e^ect of tears, fatigue, and oppmsive beat, and 
she was about to lose all conscious neat of her trouble 
in aieep, when the murmur of tha fountain inareasedt 
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until »he rincied tt talking; not u martala do.liut 

ID its own ailvery accents 


Ajiechuu and Alphem 

The goddess was not mistaken ; for a few minutes 
later she could distinguish words, and heard the foun- 
ulri enireat her to listen, if she would hear what had 
befallen her childi The fountain then went on to tell 
bow the had not always been a mere stream, but was 
once a nymph, colled Arethusa. in Diana's train, and 
how, overcomB by the heat, she had once souglita cool 
stream wherein the might bathe her heated limbs. 

She soon found one, the Alpheus River, and selected 
a spot where the trees hung over the limpid waten. 
where the sand on the bottom was fine and even, and 
where no mortal eyes could see her as she threw aside 
her sandals and outer garments. She was enjoying the 
refreshing sensation of the water rippling around her 
hot limbs, and was reyelling in the complete solitude, 
when suddenly the river, until now as smooth as a 
mirror, was ruflied by waves, which crept nearer and 
nearer to the startled nymph, until in affright she srimig 
out of the water, * ** 

Then a voice—the voice of the river god Alpheua_ 

was heard, calling to her in pleading accents to stay 
her flight and lend an ear to hts wooing; but when the 
Impetuous god, instead of waiting for an answer to hit 
suit, rose up out of the water and rushed to clasp her 
in hia arms, she turned and fled in great terror S.h* 

^ throughVorest 
and field. Arcthusa ran, still closely followed by her too 

^dtnt W, .dueled, pa„Kd f J btradl, 
erj^g aloud to Diana to come to her rescue. 

er pnyer was answered. A moment later ahe was 
Mveloped m a thick mist and cnuisformed into a foun- 


ARETHUSA AND ALPHEUS 
ttitt. Alpheus could no longer iet hef| but Tendered 
about, be vailing her dbappcarance, and calling her iti 
passionate accents. 

**' O Areilitua, {KHlew Dnnplt I wby («r 
Sdch teuderneit at mine 1 Great 0 iiB, WI17, 
didii ihoa hear her pr^er ? Oh that I 
Were rippling rmnd her daiDtp &imctt aott. 

Circling about her **aitt, and ttrtving how 
To ctineu her 10 a dire! then treaUne in 
Between her Iniclaut lipt and c^cIkU lain.* ** 

iUrnt, 

The misty cloud in which Arethuas had been en¬ 
veloped by Diana’s procecting care was soon blown 
away by a mischievous breath from Zephyrus; and 
AIpbeus, who was atlll hovering near there, suddenly 
beholding a fountain where none had ever existed before, 
surmised what had happened. Changing himself into 
an Impetuous torrent, he rushed to join his beloved, 
who sprang out of her motsj bed, and hurried on over 
sticks and atones, until Diana, seeing her new plight, 
opened a crevice, through which she glided away from 
the bright sunlight she loved so well into the depths of 
Pluto's r^lm. 

While gliding there in the gloom, Arethusa had 
caught a glimpse of Proserpina on her sable throne, be¬ 
side the stem'browed Pluto. She could not, however, 
pause to inquire how she came there, but hurried on 
breathlessly, until another crevice offered her the means 
of returning to the upper world, and seeing once more 
the blue sky and sun on the Sicilian plains. 

The monotonous murmur of the fountain now mb- 
sided again Into its usual undertone ; and Ceres, know¬ 
ing where to seek her daughter, was about to depart, 
when she heard the sudden rush and roar of a large 
body of water. She immediately turned, and beheld the 
torrent Alpheus, who,after 1 disconsolate search undet^ 

t«5 
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ground for the tost Arcthusi, hsd found ■ cre^ce 
t^ugh which he passed to join hia beloved on the 
StcUian plains. 

*> AlfiiuMH, Klit* HM«n, tltej 

Benud^ the km here found hu 

And now lui W4tef:i tttterClK 

With thiee^ O founiua Aiuthoie, 

Beauth Sictliu iliia," 

^Caitgum*/ ir.J, 

In spite of her previous efforts to escape him. Are- 
thusa must stall have been very glad to see him once 
™°f*’ Heard her murmur contentedly as she 

Sank toco hii arms and listened to has louder tones of 
npturous love. 

“ And ii<iw from tJicir fbontflini 
In Edni’i dQuniilnui 
Down cine vjtlo vfhtte the mozniiii bull, 

LiVe fi-ienii oncz pifled 
Growm un|le-4eir(ed^ 

Ttejr p\j theif wMtof 

Maidens in Greece were wont to throw fresh earland* 
joto the Alpheus River; and It was said the self-same 

"V current, soon reappeared in 
tnc Sctltan fountain, carried there as love omninctB bv 
the enamoured river. ® ^ 


iM 


■* O my beloved, how divinely »weet 
J*.j®y when Mndrcd iptritl meot J 
wte hjin, the^nver god, whoK mien 

Wa^n* to inumph <il the Bowwf bnidi 
^d faid m,g^ ^,1, olyminc nuid* 

Him dflct^ hli current, an DOerin* meet 
To U 7 An^huu'i liiitMng feet, 

WhAVvwl!! V liride 

Whit pH^i EQsit Urrill the blended tide f 

And l«, m etch, tiU mingling into ZT ' 
TIk^J« the Mmc for di^Jow „ f« 

A lype of one Io«,» the deep thay mZ* 

Mmw. 


THE RETURN OF PROSERPINA 
The Reniro of Pfosttpio* 

Now, although poor Ceres had ascertained where to 
find her misamg daughter, her grief was not at all 
diminished, for she felt convineed that Pluto would n^er 
willingly relinquish her. She therefore withdrew into 
a dark cave to mourn unseen, and still further neglected 
her wonted duties. 

Famine threatened to visit the people, and they prayed 
and clamoured for her aid ; but, absorbed in grief, she 
paid no heed to their distress, and vowed that nothing 
on earth should grow, with her permission, as long as 
her daughter was detained in Hades, In despair at 
this frightful state of affairi, the people then besought 
Jupiter to pity the sufferings they endured, and to allow 
Proserpina to revisit the upper world once more. 

“ Ariie, »d Ki tie maiden free ; 

Why ibonU (he wnid »4ch wnoii' dr«e 
By reuaii of Feneyimne {*' 

As soon as she became aware of this petition, Ceres 
hastened to Olympus, to join her supplications to the 
cries which rose from all parts of the earth; until 
Jupiter, wearied by these importunities, consented to 
Proserpina’s return, upon condition, however, that she 
had DOt touched any food during the whole time of her 
sojourn in the Infornat Regions. 

Ceres in person hastened to her daughter’s new abode, 
and was about to Lead her away in spite of Pluto, when a 
spirit, Ascalaphua, suddenly declared that the queen had 
partaken of some pomegranate seeds that very dav, Pro¬ 
serpina could not refute the charge, and Jupiter decreed 
that for every seed she had eaten she should st^nd one 
month of every year in her husband's gloomy kingdom. 

Thus it came about that Proserpina was condemned 
to spend one half the year in Hades, and could linger 
on the bright earth only for six mou^s at a tinie. 

167 
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Mercury waa chosen to lead her lo and frotn Hadea; 

l^^ncvfa- he brought her out of her gloomy prison, 
e &K1CS became blue and sunay, the grass sprang freah 
and groo beneath her elastic tread, the flowers blcjomed 
■long her way, the birds trillMl forth their marv Jays 
and all was joy and brightness. 

And whe, in ijMittsiinic, with iwwt^dling Aqwm 
arTUinm kimb the earth ieth bkraa, than'it wire 
Fwm Blooaif duknm Indr—a mSehtr j« 

Tc godi tnd moml mcti*" 

/imefu HymtL 

Cerea^ happy once more in the possession of her be- 
lov^ daughter, cheerfully and diligently attended to 
all her duties, and blessed the earth with plenty; but 
when the six months were over, and the sldeiwept and 
all nature mourned Proserpina’s departuw, she again re- 
turned to her cave, whence no entreaties could draw her. 

As for the tnerry, happy-natured Ptoserpina, the 
moment Hades portals dosed behind her, she became 
f^e and melancholy ; and none would have dreamed 
the playfiil, floweivcrowned Goddess of Vegetation was 
idcnncd with the sad-faced. sabJe*vestcJ ^uten of 
Hecate), who held a pomegranate in 
one hand, and a torch m the other. Prospenna, like 
Adonss, was the persowficatJon of vegetition, vistbly 
prosperous dunng the six favourable months of the 

year, and linking hidden under the cold ground duriijff 
the remainder of the time. ^ ouriijg 

**rt? *«Biul ftte* ba atid. 

TbM tremlT 


THE STORY OF ERISICHTHON 

‘nten iwttt ilniBbwi PB 1^6 fluwerf ^foOBd, ^ 

Then with thick iWei ct« Idflr mannLiitu crown'd. 

Let *U the liindi bend low *t Cero' Uuinej 

Mil tcmcf nwet, fiw bo, with initk ind meUow wine * 

Thtiee lead the eioiin the ntw fmitt jJOiitid, 

And Ceitt C« 1 U ehowt hymai rcnuqdi 
Pfouffie not, nraine, the ripp'd |nltt tn 
Till rtflwn’d wiih ad b antic dine* fc leip, 

Inroking Cere^ and in •oiemB Ii7«, 

Enlt «uj roral que*o*» unmoral waue. 

To commtmorabc her long search for her daughter, 
Ceres returned to Hlcusis, taught her former nursling, 
Triptolemus, the vsrioua secrets of agricultnre, and gave 
him her chariot, bidding him travel everywhere, and 
teach the people howto plough, ww, and reap; and then 
she Instituted the Eleuslnta, fesiivaii held in honour of 
her daughter and herself at Eleusis, 

Triptolemus did not fail to carry out the goddess's 
instructions, and journeyed far and wide until he finally 
reached the court of Lyncus, King of Scythia, where 
the false monarch would have treacherously slain him 
had not Ceres by timely intcrfcrctice prevented the 
execution of his base purpose by changing the traitor 
into a lynx, the emblem of perfidy. 

Ccn>3 was generally represented as a fair, matronly 
woman, clad in flowing draperies, sometimes crowned 
with wheat cars, and beating a sheaf of grain and a 
sickle, or with a plough and a horn of plenty disgorging 
its wealth of fruit and Bowers at her feet. Groves were 
frequently dedicated to her; and any mortal rash enough 
to lay the axe On one of those sacred trees was sure to 
incur the goddess’s wrath, as is proved by the story of 
EristchtHoti. 

The Story of Erisrehthon 

This man was evidently a freethinker, and, to show 
his contempt for the tupeiatitious veneration paid to 
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Ceres’ trees, took his axe anti cut down one of her 
sacred oaks. At lus first blow, blood tKgan to flow 
from the tree • but, undeterred by the phenomenon or 
the entreaties of the bystanders, Erisichthott continued. 
Finally, annoyed by the importunities of the spectators, 
he turned and slew one or two, and then completed his 
sacrilege. 

Ceres, incensed by his insolence and cruelty, devised 
a terrible chastisement for the un/ortunate man, and sent 
Famine to gnaw his vltala, and torment him night and 
day. The wretch, tortured by a hunger which no 
amount of food could allay, disposed of all his pro- 

E to obtain the meansofprocuring nourishment; but 
onstrous appetite continucvl, and,as he had but one 
daughter left, he sold her as a slave to obtain food. 

The girl’s master left her alone for a moment upon 
the sea-^horc, and, in answer to her prayer, Neptune de¬ 
livered her from servitude by changing her into a fisher¬ 
man. When the master returned and found his slave 
gone, he questioned the fisherman, and, not obtaining 
any satisfactory infonisation, departed, Neptune then 
restored the maiden to her own form, and let her return 
home ; but, as her father sold her again, the god was 
obliged to interfere once more in her behalf, until at 
last Erisichthon, deprived of means to procure food, 
devoured hiinseir 


Cera And SttUJn 

. pu^mnng Ceres’ power i* told 

about a kd, Stellio, who made fun of the goddess when 
she was joumevmg, on amount of the haste with which 
she disposed of a bowl of gruel offered by some thari^ 

flun/Vr'*'* nideuess, Ceres 

® tlic gruel into his face and 

changed him into a JrcariL * ° 

17^ 


CHAPTER XV: VESTA 


Tht Worstiip of Veeta 

V 'ESTA, or daughter of Croimi *nd Rhea^ 

goddess of fire and of the family hearth, and 
guardian angel of roankind, waa worshipped 
prinnpally throughout Italyt although she also had 
shrines tn Greece and Asia Minor, 

The family hearth in ancient times possessed a lar 
different sigmficaTion from what it does now, and was 
considered the family altar, for there the father of the 
family was wont to offer up his daily prayers ana 
sacrifices, “As, according to the old heathen custom, 
all men were regarded as cnc^cs unless by a special 
compact they had been made friends, so Vesta presided 
cspecitllyover true and faithful dealing”; and she was 
therefore generally represented as pure and undefiled, 

A beautiful circular temple in Rome was dedicated 
to Vesta^a service; and here the Palladium of Troy was 
supposed to be preserved, together with the goddess's 
sacred fire, originally kindled by the rays of the sirn. 
This fire—an emblem of the flame of life, which the 
ineienti fancied was kept burning within each human 
breast by Vesta.the life-givcr^—was kept constantly burn¬ 
ing, and never allowed to go out for want of fuel or 
timely care. Its flames were also attended to represent 
the purity of the goddess, who, although wooed by many 
lovers,—among whom Apollo and Neptune can justly 
claim the prccedenee,“reroained always a virgin.^ 

The Romans fancied that her worship had ^en Intro¬ 
duced into Italy by /Eneas, their fimoua anoeator, who 
brought thither hts home gods, and who. according to 
tradition, selected the first Vestal Viraini. 

The second king of Rome, Noma Pompiltus, built a 

beautiful temple, and Instituted various religious ccre- 
^ lyi 
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moniet. in honour of The loveliest and noblcftf 

imong the Roman maidcni were chosen to serve this 
goddessr and were known as Vestals, or Vestal Virgins 
Admitted into the temple at the earijr age of six, they 

fitting themUlves 

to fulfi! the duties they would be called upon to perform 
dunng the next decade as priestesses and guardians of 
the sacred fire. The last ten years were spent in in¬ 
structing the novices; and, when their thirty years' 
service was ended, they were at liberty cither to continue 
m the temple, where they were treated with theertJatest 
respect, or to leave it. and even marry, if such were their 
pkiisnre. 


During their time of servitude, they were expected to 
keep their vows of chastity and fidelity to their patroness. 

to rnaintain her sacred fire, under penalty of betns 
buried ahye m a vaulted chamber, fashioned for thS 
exjHcss purpose by Numa Pompilius's order In turn 
each of the priestesses watched the fire, renewed the 
fuel, and fanned the flame, nor lost sight of it night or 
considered the exttnenon S' this 
satred flame the precursor of some great public calamity. 

The Vestas were, however, so puro and vigilant, that 
during one thousand years only eighteen failed to keen 

tothelllJrTlf^mrendered 
msnv ^1 ^ fire, they enjoyed 

being preceded 
*bcn they walked ai^oad; S 
festtv^ie^* of honour in public oeremomes and 

, h«ng buried within the city limits fa 
privilege granted to but very few) ; and of obUning the 


THE WORSHIP OF VESTA 
pordoit of crimintto whom they met by aeetdeut cm 
their w*y to the place of execution.* Loved ind greatly 
honoured hy all, the V&tala have become ty|Jes of all 
tkiags pure and lovely in wontsui- 

" By tKw htit Tmnbtiiig £rEt, 

Lite V&Ei\ ettr burninl i ind, !lto 
Sucrcil Co tbciiaKb^ iniiBMulatt mA pM/' 

The Vestal Virgin* were further distinguished by a 
vesture of pure white linen, with a purple border and 
a wide purple tnatitle. In time of war or danger they 
were answerable for the preservation of the sacred fire, 
which they were allowed to remove to any place of 
safety ^ and on several occasions they therefore earned 
it out of Komc and down the Tiber* lest it should fail 
into the enemy's hands. 

The Vestals continued their office until the reign 
of Thtodowus the Great, who, being converted to 
Chfisrianity A.D. 380, abolished the worship of Vesta, 
dispersed the Veatala, and extinguished the sacred fire. 

Vesta'i services were held with great pomp ; and her 
festivals, the Vestalia, were among the most beautiful 
and popular in Rome. Statues of this goddess— 
generally representing a woman of majestic beauty, 
dad in long robes, holding a lighted torch or lamp in 
one hand and a votive bowl in the other—were carried 
through the main strecta of the city on all solemn 
occutonsw 

Bam ihc tctnple bmip 
Drai VeaUt wilil bet holy tbltiEV 
Her twfEi] iillctf, And the fijc 
Wbw iicTcd emben Bi'if ctplrt** 

mjL 

In public procession* the Vciials had the privilrge^of 
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carrying their uered fire; while ihc Rotrun matronly 
gild to swell their ranks, followed them, barefooted, 
Minting the praises of the good goddess Vesta, 

On these occasions great bati{|tiets were prepared 
before each house, all daily toll was suspended, the 
millstooes were decked whh flowers, and the very tests 
used to turn them were covered with garlands and Jed 
in the processtoiu. 


Lares, Manet, and Penates 

Among the Romans, Vesta was not the only goddess 
Invoked on the family hearth, for she shared that place 
of honour with the Lim, Manes, and Penates, who all 
enjoyed special veneration and sicrifires. 

The Lares, quite unknown to the Greeks, were two 
in number, the children of Mercury and Lara, a naiad 
famous for her beauty as well as for her extreme 
loquacity, which no one could check. Tndkion re¬ 
lates that this lair maiden talked from morning till 
night, and told all she knew. Upon one occasion she 
incurred Jupiters wrath by relating to Juno a conver- 
Mtion she had overheard Imween him and one of his 
numerous mistresses, 


To punish her, and at the same time prevent funher 
Uie-bearing, the king of the gods cut oJF Lara’s tongue;, 
and, summoning Mercury, bade him lead her down to 
Hades to linger thw for ever. But on the way to the 
disnial abode of the dead, the messenger god fell in 
love with his fair charge, who, being now effectually 
cured of her tolc fault, waa irresistibly charming ; snd^ 
instead of obeying Jupiter, he made love to her and 
by pantomime obtained her consent to their union. 
She bore him two children, who from her were called 
Ijres, and to whom the Romans always paid divine 
honoure, reserving speclU pbeesfor the,4 on 


LARES* MANES, AND PENATES 
houth, for they were supposed to preside over houses 
■nd femUia, Thdr statues resembled mcitikeys covered 
with the skins of dogs ; while at their feet e barking 
dog, the symbol of their care and vigilance, was always 
represented. 

The Manes—a name generally applied to souls when 
separated from the body—were also reckoned among 
the Roman divinities, and the illustrious ancestors of 
different families were often worshipped under this 
name. 

As for the Penatea, they presided over the houses 
and domestic affairs. Each bead of a household was 
wont to diooflC his own Penates, whom he then invoked 
as his special patrons. The stanuts of the Penates were 
of clay, wax, ivory, silver, or gold, according to the 
wealth of the family whose hearth they graced, and the 
offbSngS generally made to them were a small part of 
each meat. 

Upon removing from one house to another or from 
one place to another, it was customary for the head of 
the family to remove his household gods al^ and esta^ 
lith them suitably before he thought of his own or his 
family’s comfort, and in return for thU kin^y care the 
Panaus blessed with peace and prospciiiy. 
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CHAPTER XVI: JANUS 

Janus' Two Faces 

J ANUS, god of the pest, presetit, tiid future, of 
entrances, war, and peace, and patron of atl 
beginnings, although one of the moat important 
of all the Roman divinities, was entirely unknown to 
the Greeks. 

According to some mythologists, he was the son of 
Apollo S and, although bom in Thessaly, he early in 
life came to Italy, where he founded a city on the Tiber, 
to which he gave the name Janicuhtm. Here he was 
joined by the exiled Saturn, with whom he generously 
^ared his throne. Together they civilised the wild 
inhabitanta of Italy, and bles s e d them with such pro- 
sperity that their reign baa often been called the Age 
of Gold. ^ 

“ Sttoiu Sed faefare victsHtw Jore, 

Driirra Jaira *ntl baniib'd from the nilfu abore. 

He> by Jnit lam, embodied all the tniD, 

Who roam'd the hill*, and drew them to the 
There nxed, and Lauum called the new abode, 

WhcMc fiienilty iharte concerted the latent god. 

Them reelnn, ta pe^ the monarch long contnllcd:, 

And blewod the tutiooi with an 

Hrpi {C. jPafif*! jv.y 

Janus is generally represented with two faces, turned 
in opposite directions, because he was acquainted with 
the past and future as well as with che present, and 
bcicause he is considered an emblem of the sun, which 
opcM the day at Its rising, and doses the day at its 
setting, * 

In some statues he ts represented with one wbite^ 
haired and bearded face, and the other quite youthful 
in appearance, while others represent him with three 
ina even four iied4ie 
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** Jinn «a 1 1 eldw <ir pnienTitci i 

Fofwifi 1 look, lod bickwjtrd, and bdoiv 

I CDDDI, u gw! of avttmo ind |iEa, 

Tb« ]wn tEit through Af paruli cone ind 

1 hloct ih4 roidi md drifi i}ie ficldi vltli niOi*| 

I chiK the itild-fowl from thu froken fcni 

Mjr fmtt cwgAl thn rinn in thisif Bow; 

Mj fill* lijhi ap ihe fvrtftlu ud b«im of meA** 

Ltw^th*. 

The commencement of every new year, month, and 
day was held sacred to Janus, and at that time sp^al 
ucrilicea and prayers were olTered up at his shrines 
He also preside over all gates and avenues, and through 
him atone prayers were supposed to reach the immortal 
gods; therefore In alt religious ceremonies his name 
was always the first Invoked. From this circumstance 
he often appears with a key In his right hand, and a rod 
in his left; or, when he presides over the year, he holds 
the number 300 in one hand» and 6 $ in the other. 

He was also supposed to watch over peace and war, 
and had numerous temples throughout atJ Italy. One 
very celebrated temple was called Janus Quodrifrous, 
because it was perfectly square. On each sSde of the 
building there was one door and three windows. These 
apertures were all symbolical,—the doors of the four 
seasons, and the windows of the twelve months, of the 
year. 

In times of war the temple gates were opened wide, 
for the people, being in need of aid and comfort, were 
all anxious to enter and present their offerings ; but 
when peace reigned, the doors were immediately closed, 
for the god's intercession was no longer necessary. The 
Romans, however, were such a belligerent people, that 
the temple gates were dosed but thrice in more than 
eeven centuries, and then only for a very short period. 

Festivals in honour of Janui were celehratod on the 
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firat day of the new year ; and one month bore the 
god'« name, and was considered sacred to him. It waa 
customary for friends and relatives to exchange calls, 
good wtshesi, and gifts on the first day of this month 
—a Roman custom to force to this day< 

Janus » not the only one among the Greek and Latin 
divinities whose name has been given to a part of the 
year or week; for in Latin the names of the days are 
diej Sotis (Sun day), tliti Lmh^ (Moon day), ditt 
(Mara* day), diis Mtrturii (Mercury's day), dm Jevh 
Rove’s day), diei Ventrit (Venus' day), diti SatHTxi 
(Saturn's day); Latin names which are atill in use in 
legislative and judiciary acts, while in English the 
common nomenclature is derived from the names of 
the corresponding Saxon divinities. 


CHAPTER XV1I : S0MNUS AND MORS 


Tbc Cav« al Sleep 

A fter leaving the joyles* regions of Pluto's 
realm, and following the even course of tlic 
Lethe River, the ancients fancied one reached a 
large cave in a remote and quiet valley. This cave was 
the dwelling of Sotnous (or Hupnos), god of sleep, 
and of his twin brother Mots (or Tbanatos), god of 
death; and both were sons of the Goddess of Night, 
who had once ruled the whole unlvcrae. Near the 
entrance of the cave, shadowy forms kept constant 
watch, gently shaking great bunches of popples, and, 
with hnger to Ups, enjoining silence on all who ven¬ 
tured near. These forms were the genii of steep and 
death, represented in art as crowned with poppies or 
amaranths, and sometimes holding s funeral urn or ■ 
reversed torcE 

The cave was divided into chambers, each one darker 
and more silent than the one which preceded it. In 
one of the inner rooms, which was all draped with sable 
curtains, stood a downy couch, upon which reclined the 
monarch of sleep, His garments were also black, but 
all strewn with golden stars. He wore a crown of 
poppies on his bead, and held a goblet full of p<>pp7 
juice in his languid hand. His drowsy head was sup¬ 
ported by Morpheus, his prime minister, who watched 
mccssanilv over his prolonged slumbers, and hindered 
any one from troubling his repose. 


** Deep m i ciTcm dwdk tbe df<rwiy £od s 
WhoM glooia^ miBlicTii not the ritin^ ran, 
Nuf leitiiigt t'tutMt nor iht iigliiiow liwn i 
Bot npodtrt ttmud the refici& %p 
Fcfpcc^ iwilight, uid I doabiral ikj { 

No ermiii| cock doci ihm ku viitip 
Noi frith hofnf luU pnivoke the dtj ; 
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Nor witcliful dcgi, not L^c wfldttl gt^*^ 

Diitarb with nightlf mHiC tbt ucned pface; 

Not bcifi til tumrtf hot %kt ume^ irc a\gh. 

Not urm with tfinpot rock^dg not hntna-n try i 
But uie r^poK^ wEthoutmii miT of breathy 
DweJii hctc, »ad i ddfflb qukt PtH to deaths 
Aci inn of Lcihe, with i |eriiic flow. 

Anting upwirdi from the tock bclow^ 

The piltce inotLi^ ind o^tt tbo pcbbJci cr«p», 

A^d with loft mummn eiUt onmiiif tlfcp i 
Aiound tb tntrj nodding poppiei gtovr^ 

And ill cool iimplet that tweet leit botow i 
Night from the pUm* theif ikepy ruiuc diitm. 

And piutHgt h on the lilcnt plimt t 
No door there wn the unfuirdcd bmjte to hccp^ 

On cirecking hinfei timM to break hJ« ilee^ 

But in the gloOTnr court wit nii*d i bed, 

Siiifl^d with bluh plumei, ind on in ebon itcd 

Blick wu the covering toop where liy the godj 

And ilcpt tLipinCp hi* Umba tlitpliy^d tbroiX 

Ahoat hi* bead fntuitlo whhm flfp 

Which rviDui Lmiga of thingi nipplyp 

And mock their formi t the kavei on tree* not moR;,, 

Nor bearded tAn in fieUip oot landi open the tbort." 

OvU ir.J, 

All around the bed and over it hovered tlirofigi of 
exqubite apirks^ the Dreams^ who stooped to whUper 
their pleasant mtsi^es In hi$ ear ; white in the distant 
corner^ of the apartment lurked the hideous Nightmirea^ 
The Dreams were often despatched to eai^ under 
Mercurycharge^ to visit niortals. 

Two gates led out of the valley of sleepy—cme of 
ivoryj and the other of horn. The Dreams which 
pwed through the EUl^ring gates of ivory were 
delusive, while those which pissed through the nomely 
gate of horn were defined to come true in the course 
of time. 
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Of dfcaiDi^ D tirii^ieri h?me *re tnemiiLgleu 
And idJ^p «nd cm n-crer be fulill^d^ 

Two portali ire there for theUibadawy ihipei. 


CEYX AMD HALCYONE 

Of iTOfj •itul of hom* The dtx^ioj 
Thai cofaf thrtJu^li the mtrtd in&iy dceeltir 
With ptomiia thmc nmr m ni*dc v 
Sat thw which pan the doon cif pvilihal horn^ 

AnA etc bc-hdd iif men, afc cw true-'* 

Htmr fr.). 

Dr«wns wcrt also frequently sent through the gates 
of hom to prepare morub for misfortuties, as la the 
ease of Holcyoae. 


Ceyx and HalcToae 

Ceyx, King ot Thessaly, was once forced to part from 
his beloved wife, HaJeyone, to travel off to Delphi to 
consult the oracle. With many tears this loving couple 
parted, and Halcyone watched the lessening sail until 
it had quite vanished from sight % then she returned to 
her palace to pray for her husbaJtd's safe retorti. But, 
alas I the gods bad decreed they should never meet 
again on earth; and, even while Halcyone prayed, a 
tempest arose which wrecked Ceyx's vessel, and caused 
him and alt hjs crew to perish in the seething waves. 

Day after day the queen hastened down to the sea* 
shore, followed by her attendants, to watch for the re¬ 
turning sails of her husband's vessel; and night after 
night she lay on her couch, anxiously expecting the 
morrow, which she ever fancied would prove auspicious. 
The gods, seeing her anxiety, and wishing to prep»are 
her to receive the news of his death, and especially to 
view with some composure his corpse, which they had 
decided should be washed ashore, sent a Dream to 
visit her. 

After assuming the free and form of Ccyx, the Dream 
glided away through the gate of hom, hastened to 
Halcyonc's bedside, and whispered that her husband 
was dead, and that his body was even now bang cast 
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up on ihc smooth, sandy beach by the salt waves. 
With 2 wild cry of terror and gnef, Halcyonr awoke, 
and haiitcncd to the sea'Share to convince herself that 
the dream had been false; but she had no sootier 
reached the beach, than the waves washed herhusband^s 
corpse to her feel. 

To endure life without him seemed too great a task 
for poor Halcyonc, who Immediately cast herself into 
the so, to perish beside him- Touched by grief JO 
r«l and intense, the gods changed both bodies into 
birds, since known as Halcyon birds, and decreed they 
should ever live on the waters. These birds were said 
to build thdr nests and hatch their young on the heav- 
ing billows, and to utter shrill cries of warning to the 
scamai whenever a storm threatened, bidding them 
prepare for the blast, and hasten to shelter in port, if 
they would not encounter the mournful fate of poor 
Ceyx. 

death, occupied one of the corners of 
Somnus^ cave- He was a hideous, cadaverous-looking 
deity, clad in a winding-sheet, and held an hour-glass 
and a scythe in hU hand. His hollow eyes were nxed 
upon the sands of tune ; and when they had run out, 
he knew some life was al^ut to end, and sallied forth, 
scythe in hand, to mow down his prey with relentless joy. 
Needless to »y, this cruel deity was viewed by the 
ancients with foar and dislike, and no homage was 
ofFcred him. ^ 

These two divinities were, however, but of slight 
Impor^nce in the general scheme of ancient mythology, 
in which Proserpina was generally regarded as the 
emblem of death, and they were therefore little more 
than locd divinities. The Laccdzmonisns paid the 

most heed to them, and itivaiiably placed theit aUlues 
side by ade, 
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Aa for Morpheus, the son ts «clJ as the prime 
mmifiter of Somnus, he was aUo caJled the god of 
sleep, and niortab were wont to intcrtede for h» go^ 
offices* He is generallj re presented as a sleeping child 
of great corpulence, and with wings* Morpheus held 
1 vase in one hand, and poppies in the other, which he 
gently shook to Induce a state of drowsiness,—accord¬ 
ing to him, the acme of biU^ 


CHAPTER XVm: jEOLUS 

'Pbtf Home of iEoIue 

N ot very far an^y from the quiet realm of 
Somnua aod Mors, but on the surface of the 
earth, were the ^olian Islands, now known 
aa the Lipari Islands, where JEolus, god of the storm 
and winds, governed a very imruiy and turbulent 
population. 

He is said to have received his royal dignity from 
the fair hands of J uno, and be was therefore speiciaUT 
eager to obey all her behests. He b commonly reputed 
to have married Aurora, or Eos, who gave him six 
sons t ».<!,, Boreas, the north wind ; Corns, the north* 
west wind; Aquilo, the west wind ; Nems, the south* 
west wind; Eurus, the east wind; and lastly, Zephynis, 
the gentle and lovable south wind, whose mission it 
was to announce to mortals the return of ever*welcome 
spring. 

^^Eolus five elder sons were of a noby, roving, mis* 
chievous, turbulent disposition, and peace and quiet 
were utterly impossible to them. To prevent their 
causing serious disasters, he therefore ruled them with 
a very strict hand, kept them closely confined in a 
cave, and let thein loose only one at a time, to 
Stretch their limbs and take a little eicrcbc. 

iEotiiA ID ■ QyETi] mt 
Wlih tkoU ftfid bjrrW fnten 
RcbelliViu itarin udd bowUn^ hhm. 

They with tfw rock't iTTurbetADt mu 
C)wlc bliutcHQ|r nund thtlr pritcFs ifoori 
^ tbfyned oti liigti, tbe tccptre mm 
Conbtili Owir Dwodi, writb ■!]«¥•,* 

Although very unruly indeed, the winds always 
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THE HOME OF JEOLUS 
obeyed thetr rjither’i voice, tnd at his conumod, bow* 
ever reluctant, returned to their gloomy prison, where 
they expended their Impotent rage id trying to shake 
its strong walls. 

According to his own mood, or tn conformity with 
the gods' ret) DC St, Soltis either sent the gentler winds 
to play among the dowers, or, recalling them, let the 
flcrtest of all his thlldrea free, with orders to pile op 
ihc waves mountain-high, fash them to foam, tear the 
sails of all the vessels at sea, break their masts, uproot 
the trees, tear the roofs off the houses,—In short, to 
do all the harm they possibly could. 

* Now ming all at once, aod &Dcvnfitt'd, 

Ftom ercTT ^luncf run cbe ruaiimg wlodi 
Pint, fmm the wide AtUntic Ocesn'i bed, 

Tcatpetiiiaui Conta rean bia dnidfal head, 

Th^ abedienc deep hit poient bteaih controli, 

And, DouintaJn>faifh, the fosin^ flood he relit; 

Mils the North-catt eocootiteriaa fletee^ delied. 

And buh icbnlfeieil the yield) n{ (jite. 

The curling rerge* load coafliccittg tneet, 

D«ih their proud heidt, and bcltow u liter he»t | 

While pieteins huretii, irom the Scrtltiaa tiRiDil, 

PloDshi np the wtro and acoopt the loweit tud. 

Nor Eorui ifacit, 1 wten, wat left to dwell. 

Nor ihowery Noibi iq th' Aolun cell. 

But each from cverp tide, hi* power to boiat, 

Ruged hit proud tioieea to deiend (he coaiL" 

Com. 

JGoTus, king of the winds, shared with Dsedalus the 
honour of inventing the sails which propel the ship 
so swiftly over the tide. It was he, too, who, accord* 
tng to Horner,^ hound all hi* chUdrcD but one in i 
leather bag, which he gave to Ulyssc* when the latter 
visited ^lia. Thanks to ihU gift, Ulynes reached 
the shores of Ithaca, and would have landed la safety, 
had not his men, in view of port, untied the aack to 
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investlgarc Its contents, and thni set free the angry 
winds, who stirred up the most frightful tempest in 
mythic annals. 

The ancients, and cspeciaUy the AthenieriSi paid 
particular attention to the winds, to whom they dedi¬ 
cated a temple, which still remains, and is generally 
known as the Tower of the Winds, or the Temple of 
^olus. This remple is hexagonal, and on each fi j rf e a 
fiying figure of one of the winds ti represented. 

Eurus, the east wind, was generally depicted "as a 
young man flying with great impetuosity, and often 
appearing in a playful and wanton humour," Noius, 
or Auster, the aouth*west wind, ** appeared generally 
as an old man, with grey hair, a gloomy couatenancci 
a head covered with clouds, a sable vesture, and dusky 
wings," for he was considered the dispenser of rain and 
of all audden and heavy showers, Zephyrus, mild and 
gentle, had a^ lapful of flowers, and, aeeorditig to the 
Athenian belief, was wedded to Flora, with whom he 
WM perfectly happy, and visited every land in turn. 
Conis, the north-west wmd, drove clouds of anow before 
him j while Aquilo, dreadful in apClearance, caused cold 
ahivers to run down^onc's back at his mere tight 
Boreas, rough and shivering too, was the father ol 
rain, snow, hail, and tempeats, and was therefore gene¬ 
rally represented ai veiled in impenetrable clouds. 
His favourite place of abode was in the Hyper¬ 
borean Mountains, from whence he lallicd forth on 
wild ralda During one of these excuraiotii he carried 
off Orithyta, who always fled at hia approach. But 
all her flcctncM could not save her ; she was over¬ 
taken, and borne away to the inaccessible regions of 
mow and ice, where he detained her, and made her his 
wife. She became the mother of Zetes and Calais,— 
who took part in the Argomutic expedition, and drove 
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away the HEUptcs,—and ^ two daughten, Cbopatn 
and Chione. 

On snothW occasion^ Borou^ having changed him« 
self into a horse and united himseif to the mares of 
Dardanus, King of Troy, became the lather of twelve 
tteedi so swift that none could overtake tbenk 


CHAPTER XIX : HERCULES 

Hmidst luid the Serpents 

(fail thy ion it dull be pVen* 

WjjJi hu bfoid hcjn to win bit wjir ta het^en; 

^ ^ dull tie wnrlt | nid ill i^cnm 

And femial o'enbrow, btole nien tbe wontt 

And 10 Friebmin »h«t| tbe funcnl pjre 
Purge bLi mortili[$«i *w*j with fire; 

And he <lijill njoiini unid the lur*. tnd be 
Ac^ow lodg'd kin w thr»e wh* entied the*. 

And tent thae den.bcrn ihiipH to etuih KJt daiitif.*' 

Timnau {tJmef t n-.). 

T he ancients were not content to worship the 
gods only, hut also oifered up sacti^ces to a 
few morcaJs, who, by their heroic deeds and 
virtuous lives, had won both admiration and respect 

heroes—generslly designated by 
the ti^ of demv-Eods—IS Hereules{Heracles, Alddesl, 
son Of Jupiter and Alcmene, a mortal princess. 

As soon as the tidings of Hercules’ birth retched 
Olynipusjuno b^an to plot how to destroy her rivat's 
child. Two colossal serpents with poisonous fenes 
therefore despatched by her orders to attach the 
WWmonsters crept along tioiae- 

unsKti, twined themselves 
wound the cr^le, and were about to crush the child 

S k Mtonishment 

fL ht ”*u“*^* '‘“c" then, 

fast by the n^k in each tiny hand and strangSd them, 

thus giving the first pr<»f of the marvelJo^ strength 
which was to make him hunous. ^*6^ 

Qimb d «ttod the crsdle of the d«5i"« God f 

muling ivnod,^ 

tu ^ ^ *«*“'*“»* itHabliag maod. 


HERCULES’ CHOICE 

Their witb clcfnthing JioJili t 

Aod Duib untwim tbeir bkJt.*” 

When Juno perceived how euily Hercules bad escaped 
tn)n] the danger which threatened him, she deemed il 
useless to make another attempt to take his life, but 
decided to vex his proud spirit by indicting many petty 
annoyances, and to prevent his enjoying any lasting 
peace or happiness. 

To achieve this purposCjshe first extorted from Jupiter 
a decree that condemned Hercules to serve his cousin 
Eurystheus—a mean and cowardly prince who ruled 
over the kingdom of Argos—*for a certain number of 
years. 

Hercules* education was carefully attended to by 
Chiron, a learned Centaur, who taught him how to use 
all the dlFerent weapons, and trained him in all kinds of 
athletic sporta. The years passed by happily and swiftly, 
utiKl the time came when Hercules’ education was com¬ 
pleted, and the whole world lay before him, full of 
pleasant possibilities, and rich with many attractions. 

Hercules* Choke 

The youthful hero, dismissed by his instructor, now 
set out to seek his fortunes. He bad not gone very far, 
however, before he met two beautiful women, who 
immedbtely entered into conversation with him, and 
drew firom him a confession that he was in search of 
adventures. The women. Arete (Virtue) and Kakia 
(Vice), each ofiered to be his guide, hut bade him choose 
which he preferred to follow. 

ICakia, to induce him to follow her guidance, pro¬ 
mised riches, case, consideration, nnd love; while Arete, 
a modest maiden, warned him that in her wake he would 
be obliged to wage Incessani war against evil, to endure 
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hardships without number, and spend his days in toil 
and poverty, ' 

Silctitly Hercules pondered for a while over these 
two so dissimilar offers, and then, mindful of his tutor's 
oft-repeated instructions, rose from his scat by the way- 
side, and, turning to Arete, declared himself ready to 
obey any command she might choose to give him, 

Heitnlci with rfirm idudMin 
Braird the laft imila of PLcuuir^t hArkri traiu | 

To valkflt talli him fprceful Ifitila 
And Bite lo Viriue nU hk mljfklj mmd** 

Oitfwttw 

Courageously he then trod along the rough and 
thorny path she pointed out, anti patiently performed 
the various tasks she assigned him, delivering the op¬ 
pressed, defending the weak, and redressing alT wron£. 

In reward for these good actions he received the hand 
of Mcgara, daughter of Creon, King of Thebes, m mar- 
riag^ and by her had three children, whom he tenderly 
loved. £ut Juno was not at all satisfied to see him 
leading such a peaceful and prosperous life, and to 
interrupt us even course drove the hero mad. 


Hercula' Marfneu 

In a fit of delirium he threw his offspring mto the 
fire, and, we arc told, slew hb dearly beloved wde Then 
only he recovered hb senses, and suffered agonies of 
sorrow and remorse for the terrible crimes he Jiad un 
wittingly committed. In hb grief he withdrew to the 
mountain solicudei^ where he would probablr have 
lingered all ^e remainder of hb life, bad not Mcrcurv 
brought to him the decblon of the gods that he was to 
serve Eurysthtus, King of Argos, for a twelvemonth. 

The messenger god then offered to lead him to hb 
appointed taskmaster. But when Hercules learned he 
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was doom^ to be a sUve^ bo fell into su ch a pass ton that 
he nearly lost hts reason again ; and instead of kilting 
noxious beasts, and winning the peopled blessing 
bjr his deeds of kindness, he wandered about stupidly 
and aimlessly, unlit he finally perceived how vain was 
his attempt to smi^le against fiite, and, urged by his 
chosen adviser, Arete, voluntarily o^ered his services to 
Eurystheus, who Informed him that he must accom^ 
ptish twelve gteat labours ere he could again be free. 


The Ncmean Lion 

Eager to begin the appointed tasks,Hercules set out 
first to find and destroy a monstrous lion, whose den was 
in the Nem^n Eorest, Far and wide, throughout the 
whole neighbourhood, this monster committed his de¬ 
predations, carrying off rattle and sheep, men, women, 
and children, to devour at bis case. All warned Her¬ 
cules of the danger and difficulty of the undertaking, 
described the failure of countless previous attempts to 
slay the monster, and ptophesied that he would never 
reiurn alive. The hero would not be dissuaded, but 
entered the forest, tracked the lion to his den, grasped 
him by the throat, and strangled him as he bad strangled 
the snakes in his Infancy, He then skinned the monster, 
whose shaggy pelt became his favourite covering. 

** So frocn Nfrnn^j dfd A^fJjie* 

Tbe Iiob'a ipoU iround liii ibdold^n 

Tbe Hydra of Lerju 

On^ his return to Argos to report the successful ter- 
mination of his first task, Hercules was told to repair 
to the marshes of Lerna, where lurked a seven-headed 
serpent, the Hydra, and put an end to its career of 
rap^ty, for this snake devoured man and beast. Aimed 
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with A gfttat sword, Hercules succeeded in cutting oG 
one of the seTcn heads j but he had no sooner done so, 
than, to his dismay, he saw seven other heads suddenly 
spring from the bleeding stump. Toprcvetit a repeti- 
lion of this unpleasant miracle, Hercules bade his friend 
lolaus, who had accompanied him thtlhcr to view his 
prowess, tike a lighted brand and sear the wounds as 
soon as inflicted. Thanks to this wise plan, the momter 
was finally slain, although a friendly mb sent by Juno 
to defend Hydra continually pinched Hercules' feet. 
The hero, angry at this Intervention, crushed die crab, 
which, however, received its reward, for the ^ucen of 
Heaven placed it in the sky as the constcUarion of 
(the CrabJ. The country was thus freed from 
state of thraldom; but, before leaving the Kcne 
of bis Second labour, Hercules dipped bis airoiws m the 
dra s venomous blood, knowing well that any wound 
they might inflict, however slight, would be sure to 
prove fatal 


Tbe Sins ol Ccryod, 

The third task appointed by Eurystheus was the 
npiure of the golden'horned, brazen.footed stag of 
Cerynta, whose fleetness was such that he seemed 
scarcely to touch the cround. Hercules was obliged to 
pursue this animal for many a weary mile before he 
could overtake himj and he only managed the capture 
by driving him into a deep snowdrift, in a dfstant 
northern land, from which be catricated him, and carried 
t»m home m triumph* 

The Errmuthian Bou 

The aamc succ^ gowned his fourth labour, the 

Erymanthua in Arcadia. 
Atocked by the Centaura during the performance of 
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THE CRETAN BULL 

this Ubour^ Hercules turned his deadly xrroiri upon 
themes tid accidentally wounded his beloved tutor Chiron, 
who was coming to settle the dispute. Vainly the hero 
applied every healing herb. I'he wound was mortal, 
and Chiron died; but in reward for his good offices the 
gods transferred him to the sky, where he is known as 
the constellation Sagittarius. 

The Augeu Stables 

Hercules was new sent to Augeas^King of Elr^ who 
had immense droves of cattle. The stables usually 
occupied by these ammab were in an incredibly filthy 
state, as they had not been cleaned for years ; and now 
Hercules was given the task to remove the accumulated 
filth, and make a complete purification of the building. 

Close by these stables rushed a torrent, or rather a 
river, the Aipheua. Hercules, with one glance* saw 
the use he could make of this rushing stream* which he 
dammed and turned aside from Us course, so that the 
waters passed directly through the stables, carrying away 
all impurities, and finally washing them perfectly clean, 

** NoEhitif d*c 

Could c^Eau tht 

When Hercules that the work of purification 
wai riiorouy:h|y accomplished^ he guided the stream 
back to its original bed* and returned home to announce 
that the fifth labour was accomplished. The fabulous 
filth of the Augean scabies, and the radical mcChodi 
emploved for their cleansing, have given rise to pro¬ 
verbial cjcprcsaioris still in current use. 

Th( Crttaa Bull 

^ Hercules neat Journeyed off to Crete to tccompllsh 
hi* sixth task* the capture of a mad bull given by 
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Neptune to MlnoSj king of the bland. The god had 
sent the animal with directions that he thouSd be offered 
up in sacrifice; but Minos^ charmed with his unosual 
size and beautresolved to keep him, and substituted 
a bull from his own herds for the religious ceremony. 

Angry at seeing his express command so wantonly 
disobeyed, Neptune maddened the bull, which rushed 
wildly all over the Island, causing great damage. This 
animal Hercules, with his usuid strength and skill, 
caught and bound fast, thus finishing the sixth task. 

The Steedi ol DiDmedes 

He then hastened on to Thrace, where Diomedes, 
the king, kept some fine coursers, which were fed on 
human Citsh, In order to obtain a sufficient supply of 
fresh meat for his horses, Diomedes had decreed that 
all strangers who ventured into his kingdom should 
he seized, and, when sufficiently fat, executed, and served 
up in his horses* mangers. To punish Diomedes for 
this long-continued barbarity, Hercules threw him to 
his own horses, which were then led off to Eurystheus, 
as a token that the seventh labour was completed. 

Hippoivte's Girdle 

Now. ti the court of Eurystheus was his beautiful 
daughter, Admetc, a vain princess, who delighted in 
dress and jewels, and who was never happier tlwn when 
she obtained some new ornament or article of apparel. 
One day Admcte heard a traveller describe a girdle 
worn by Hippolyte, queen of the Amazons, and was Im- 
mcdiatdy seized by tfw desire to possess the ornament. 

5 >he imparted this wish to Eurj-stheus, who, delighted 
to gratify Kct m long as be could do so without taking 
any personal nsk or trouble, sent Hercules in quest of 
the coveted jewel The Journey to the Lmd of the 


THE STYMPHALIAN BIRDS 
Ain«»nfl—t 6eroc» warlike nation of women—wai long 
and dangerous; but Hercules travelled on undaunted, 
nor paused, except when ht» eervices were needed in 
furthering tome good work for mortals, until he reached 
their land, presented himself before their and 

boldly explained the cause of his presence. Hipf^yte 
listened to his explanation and request with queenly 
condcaceniton, promised to consider the matter, and 
meanwhile bade him feast and rest in her palace. 

Hercules would have auccccdcd in this undertaking 
without any trouble, had not Juno suddenly remem¬ 
bered bii existence, and resolved to continue her never 
entirely forgotten persecution!. In the guise of art 
Amaz.on, she mingled among the women, and artfully 
spread the report that Hercules had really come co 
kidnap their queen, and that the pretended quest of the 
girdle was a mere excuse, and only Intended to distract 
their attention from his real purpose. The Amaxona 
yielded implicit belief to these rumours, dew to srmi^ 
and surrounded their queen. 

*The Anuaem i ttray I heir nnhi. 

In juinied snsi of radienc iheen 
Anund Hippolyu the queen.'* 

Firpt rr.). 

The assembled force then attacked Hercules, who 
met their onslaught single-handed, defeated them, and 
Anally bore away the pnze he had risked so much to 
obtain. It was on his homeward journey from this 
expedition that he saved Hesione, Liomedon’s daughter, 
from the Jaws of the sea monster who was about to 
devour her as he had devoured many a fair Trojan 
maid before. 

The StymplulSan Birds 

Eurystheus, well pleased with the manner in which 
Hercules had accomplished eight out of the twelve 
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tasks, bade biiri now go forth and slay the d&tigeroiu, 
brazen<kwed birds which hovered over the stagnant 
waters of Lake Stympbaliis. The poisoned arrows 
now served hhn in good steady and enabled him to put 
a speedy end to the whole flock- 


" Hii •miwt ftnr 

Tlift (TifiMttri boT‘'riii^ felJ liicjinphaJiii 

QlttUkUr 


TTlic Cjittit of Gfryonfs 


Hcrcolea was neit told to capture the divine cattle 
of Geryones, a giant of Erythea. On bis way home 
with this marvellous herd, Hercules paused on Mount 
Aventinc, wherc^ during the night, the loathsome giant 
Cacus stole some of his cows. To punish him for this 
theft Hercules forced his way into his cave^ attacked 
him, mid, after a memorable encoutiter, slew him. The 
animals were soon after delivered into the hands of 
Eurystheus, who then sent Hercules In search of the 
Golden Apples of the Hesperides, daughters of Hes¬ 
perus, god of the West, and also known as the Evening 
Star. ® 


“ O KerpenM I iliDQ brtDf[eM alJ tUng* |»mi ■ 

All ttut the ^«Hih d» luih fciTttite vidr , 

Th. ilwjj, Iht gMt, b>cL til tfa* irrJoom fold, 

Tbon liring'iit the child, um, to hit ututlxf‘t liiie " 

{tr, H, trj. 

Tftc Hapercan Ajtpka 


This commission sadly perplexed Hercules, for he 
did not know m what portion of the world he would 
find these apples, which had been given to Juno as a 
weddmg present, ^d which she had entrusted to the 
care of the HesMrtdcs. After numerous journcya and 
matiyrntjuiricB, Hercules discovered that these maidens 
a earned these apples off to Africa, hung them on a 
nme in their and placed the dragon Ladon at its 

foot to guard their ircasures night and day, Unfortu- 
196 
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nitelr no one could tcU Hercules in what pvt of AfHm 
the garden of the Hcsperides might be situated t so he 
set out at a venture, determined to travel about until 
he gained some Uiformation. On his way he met with 
many adventures, and saw many strange sights. For 
instance, he first met the nymphsof the Eridinos River, 
and, questtoning them about the golden applet, was told 
to consult old Nereus, god of the sea, who would prob* 
ably be able to give him some information on the subject. 

Hercules, having surprised this aged divinity while 
asleep on the sea-ihore, held him fast, in spite of the 
multitudinous transformations he underwent in the 
vain hope of finghtening his would-be Interlocutor 
away. In answer to Hercules’ question, he finally very 
reluctantly bade him seek Prometheus, who alone would 
be able to direct him aright. 

In obedience to this advice, Hercules went to the 
Caucasian Mountains, where, on the brink of i mighty 
precipice, he found Prometheus, still bound with 
adamantine chains, and still a prey to the mvenoua 
vulture. To spring up the mountain-side, kill the 
cruel bird, map the adamantine chains, and set free 
the benefactor of all mankind, was the work of but a 
few minutes for such a hero as Hercules; and, in grati¬ 
tude for the deliverance he had so long sought in vain, 
Prometheus directed Hercules to his brother Atlas, 
telling him he would be sure to know where the apples 
could be found. 

Hcrcul» wended his way to Africa, where Atlas 
dwelt, and on his way passikl through the land of a 
diminutive race of men, called Pygmies, who were so 
small that they lived in constant cl read of their neigh¬ 
bours, so much laiger and stronger than they, and of 
the cranes, which passed over their country in great 
Aocks, and sometimes alighted to devour their harvests. 
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To g;uiu'd igKtnst these constant Inroads, the Pygmies 
finaily accepted the services of Antotus, a giant son of 
Gaea, who generously offered to defend them against alt 
their enemies. When these tittle people, therefore, saw 
Hercules' mighty form looming up in thedirndtsfitiice, 
they called aloud for fear, and bade Antaeus go forth 
and kill the new Invader, who, they wrongly fancied, 
had evil designs against them. 

Proud of hU strength, Antssus went to meet Herculea, 
and defied him. A fierce struggle was the immedtate 
result of this challenge, and, as the combi tints were of 
equal size and strength, the victory seemed very oncer- 
tiin. At last Hercules felt his great strength begin to 
fail, and noticed that every time his adversary touched 
the ground he seemed to renew his vigour He there¬ 
fore resolved to try and win by strategy, and, watching 
his opportunity, seized Antaiui round the waist, raised 
him from the ground, and held him iloft in his powerful 
embrace. 

The giant struggled with all his might to get free ; 
but Hercules held ntm fast, and felt him grow weaker 
and weaker, now that he wai no longer sustained by 
his mother Earth, from whom he derived atl his 
strength, until at last his struggles ceased, and he hung 
limp and lifeless in Hercules' crushing embrace. 

^LiFei Froed Atineu* liom tiii moihu-pliini. 

And with iimnE fmp tke ttrs^ling gUnt itnimt 
Bick filli hit laiutinf held and climiay hair, 

Writha hit weak limbi, and flici hti life in ait.*' 

X>4rwi«. 

Now that the gigantic defender of the Pygmies no 
longer blocked his way, Hercules travelled onward in 
search of Atlas, whom he finally found supporting the 
heaven* on his broad shoulders. Atlas listened atten¬ 
tively to ill Hercules had to lay, declared he knew where 
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THE HESPERIAN APPLES 
the apples could be iound, and protntird to nt them 
if the hero would onljr relieve him of his burden for a 
little while. Glad to accomplish his purpose so easily, 
Hercules sUowed the burden of the heavens to be 
transferred to his shoulders, and Atlas hastened off to 
fulfil his part of the agreements 

From afar the giant saw the golden fruit glittering 
in the sunshine. Stealthily he drew near, entered the 
gardens, slew the dragon In his sleep, plucked the apples, 
and returned unmolested to the place where he had left 
Hercules. But bis steps became slower and slower; 
and as he neared the hero, he could not help thinking 
with horror of the burden he must to soon resume, and 
bear for centuries, perhaps, without relief. 

This thought oppressed him. Freedom was so sweet 
that he resolved to keep It, and, coolly stepping up to 
Hercules, announced that he would carry the golden 
apples to Eurystheus, and leave him to support the 
heavens in hU stead. Feigning a satisfaction which he 
was very far fixim feeling, Hercules acquiesced, but 
detained Atlas for a moment, asking him to hold the 
heavena until he could place a cushion on his shoulders. 
Good^'natured, as giants proverbially are. Atlas threw 
the apples on the grass beside him, and assumed the 
incumbent weight; but Hercules, instead of preparing 
to resume it, picked up the apples, leaving Atlas alone, 
in ^e same plight ai he had found him, there to re¬ 
main until some more compassionate hero should come 
and set him free. 

**Tfscre ion cf lipctat, 

Wiih licid inclined &nd evcjnltkHjif inru^ 

Suitiini iht ipftcio&i hexTau,** 

It was during the course of one of his mighty labours 
that Hercules, with one wrench of hit powerful arm, 
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tore a deft in the mountains, and allowed the witers 
of the Sea to 6ow into Oteanus; and ever iince, the 
rocks on either side of the Strait of Gibraltar have 
borne the tiame of Hercules' Pillar*. 

The twelfth and last task appointed by Eurystheus 
was the most difficult of all to perform. Hercules was 
commanded to descend into Hades and bHng up the 
dog Cerberus, securely bound. 


* But fbi Oic Uit, ta Plaio'i ilreir ibode 
Thfoogli tie dark j«m cf Tcn«nii he ireat. 

To dft( the otple-hetdcd dog to tighi.” 

E»nfidfi[Pmtr*i ir,). 

This Command, like all the others, was speedily 
o^yed ; but EurystJieus was so terrified at the aspect 
of the tnple-headed dog, from the foam of whose 
dripping jaws the nightshade sprang, that he took 
refuge in a huge jar, and refused to come out until 
HwcuJes had carried the monster back to his cave. 

The twelve appointed labour* were finished ; the 
time of bondage was ended ; and Hercules, a free man, 
could wander at his own aweet will, and enjoy the happU 
L- , ^ roaming existence had, from force 

of ^bit, become a necessity : ao the hero first foumcyetl 
to Olympia, where he mstituted games to be celebrated 
every fifth year m honour of Jupiter, his father. Thence 
he ^idcred from place to place, doing good, and came 

II of Admetus, where he was surprited to 

hud wl the court m mourning, 

brought forth a 

ensim: th«^"' ^ Alctttis sacrifice of her own life to 
h^Tw? i The hero's 

\onc\\n ^; and he 

Scotia bltk f'" "‘d brought 



Sttufii&l'E With 
Um\ Ixiphuict 

l+y pmrli*iTJTi il» fin* xn t-rii 











HERCULES AND DEIANEIRA 

Hercules took s prominent part in many heroic 
entcrpriBcs. Among othen, he joined in the Argoniudc 
exp^ition, in the battle between the Centaun and 
Lapithtt, in the war of the gods and ginntt, and in the 
hrst siege of Troy^ which proved auccessful. 

Hercules aetl Ompbate 

But the hero, although to lately escaped from Mrvi- 
tude, was soon obliged to return into bondage J for in 
a fit of anger he slew a man, and was conaemred ^ 
the aasembled gods to serve Omphile, Queen of Lydia, 
for 1 certain period (rf" time. 

No great deeds were now required of Hercules, 
whose strength was derided by his new mistress, and 
who, governing him easily by his admiration for her, 
made him submit to occupations unworthy of a man, 
and, while he was busy spinning, decked herself in his 
lion's skin, and brandished his renowned club. 

^Hli lion ipeUf Itufhmg Fiir dvfDjtndi^ 

Ani. tfat diitif lo bit itwkwud bnvJt.** 

O^rwin. 

However unworthy these effeminate tasks may seem 
for such a hero, they proved very agreeable indeed to 
Hercules, who, having fallen in love with his new 
mistress, teemed to wish nothing better than to remain 
her slave for ever, and end bit days in idleness and 
pleasure. Great lihouts were awaiting his mighty arm, 
however; and the gods, at the appointed time, freed 
him from his bondage to the Lydian queen, and bade 
him go forth and do alt the good in his power. 

Hereuln aod Dctandra 

In the course of hts wanderings, Hercules neat mrt 
Deianelra, daughter of CEnciu^ and, having fallen in 
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love trith her, expressed a desire to marry her. But 
uti/oKQiiitely another suitor, the river god AcheJons, 
had already wotj the father‘a consent. 


Acbclolu cmtnvp 

The nw to uk « Ijthc/i voictf 
IlehJ taitched Die to h\t aKioi." 

5^irr//j fr*t| 


So sure was this suitor of his aUrectioits, that he did 
not evcD derm it necessary to secure the maiden’s good 
graces : and when Hercu!» made known his love, she 
immediately promised to marry him, if he would only 
free her from lover her father would fain force 
upon her. Delighted to be able to win his bride and 
pumsh hit rival at the »me time, Hercules challenged 
Achclous; and now began a wrestling match, the fame 
of which has come down to us through all the inter¬ 
vening centuries. 

Achelous was an opponent worthy of Hercules, and, 
DCS ides, took advantage of his power to change his form 
at Will, further to perplex and harass the sturdy hero- 
At last he assumed the shape of a bull, and with 
lowered horns rushed toward Hercules, inteoding to 
toss him aside. The hero, skilfully avoiding hts first 

**** thick-set horns, 
and held K so firmly that all the bulls efforts to free 

hH” k I™"’ powerful grasp were vain, until the 


Altican Portunm, a wit- 
liftrn .r conibat, appropriated the broken 

henLSrth1j‘^^ tfie effect, that she decreed it should 
henceforth be one of her attributes. The fieht ontf 
cmporarily suspended, was now resumed with 






the story of nessus 

doubled .rdour. for wch of the lover* wo* inicnt 
upon irlnning the btnd of the fair Delancirau 

•* Wins, •nil iBO»* w»m tkc eoistiet %nm i 
Drie wi* ike a®i« of MfiVtaj bowi, 

OJ Jioiit to frowt opp(H«d, Knd hipd n ktodi 
Deep w*i the Miitoeted *uifc „ 

Foi lore, fer sooiqiiett, ind fc* bfe- ^ 

The victor^j though long uticertilo, finall? restirf 
with Hercules, who triumphtatly departed with h» 
hard-won bride, for hit destiny would not permit him 
to tarry long m any place. Instead of watidcnng alone 
now. with none to cheer or sympathise. Hercules had 
Dclancira ever at hit side; and after many day* they 
came to the river Evenut, whose usually shallow and 
peaceful waieft were swollen and turbid^ for vidcnt 
rain-storm* had recently swept over that portion of the 
country. 


The Story Ncaus 

Hercules paused for a moment to contemplate the 
stream, and glanced about for some safe mode to 
transport Deianein across, While he was thus con- 
tldtring, a Centaur hy the name of Nessus came to hia 
assistance, and proposed to carry the fair young bride 
to the other shore In complete safety, if she would but 
consent to mount upon hli broad back. 


i^Tbe hduy eesUdr, who w»* wool for hir* 

To bear the (tiTelkr o’er the npii! flood 
Of deep Enoni: lUA wiih oin or tail 
Mfi iE*niiit*d tbe toffoiiV but ifilb n^iorpufffi 
O|fpoi«d wid pmM U : me* wheo fini t httie 
i ttfi mf fawpitibk roof 

Willi iny Al^iideiip in bii mu* t* bole 

Athwul the cutfcntp** ^ ^ ^ 
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^ litmaeff of the Cen¬ 

taur s kind ofFcc of aasutance, ^ickly helped Dcianeirw 

if'" 'Jem dc^nd into tlic water, and pre^ 
wed to foHow, holding hia bow and arrows aJoft in otic 
nan^ and breasting the waves with the other, 

f* Centaur Nessus did not often have the 
fortune to such a pretty passenger as 

^.anei^ over ^e nver, ^uid as he swam he made up 
mtn to gallop off with her as soon as he reached 
tk shore. All his strength and energy, 

^(^hed the shore, instead of pausing to allow his fair 

A ll S ^ nin- 

_ *5’®^ frtuft Demndra attracted Hercules’ 
attention, and a second kter one of his poisoned arrows 
had brought would-be ravUher w the mound, 

Centaur N trying acGCJits the 

^ntaur Ncssim professed repentance, and bade 

j>od which gushed from the wound inflicted by the 
poisoned arrow,---and keep it carefully, for it had 
if she ever found her husband’s love 

an^ fervent ft* A would revive, as pure 

ana fervent os during their courtship. ^ 

fijisC-. It ii fifyitlii LI j 

... u 

I tepeoinK, Iffhemro^ 

Of h!? *"** «U tfav J»ce 

MwnV, 
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tincerely hoped >he would never he called upon to 
make one of ii. Yeart passed by. Hercules often left 
Dciatiein to deliver the oppressed tnd relieve the 
sdfitring, for people came from great distances to ask 
for his aid J and although his absences were sometime* 
prolonged} he always returned to her side, as loving as 
ever, and she had no cause for complaint. Finally duty 
took him back to the court of Euryiua, where he Uheld 
lolC} whom he had seen and loved in the beginning of 
hh career, but whom he had been obliged to leave to 
fulfil his arduous tasks. She was still young and 
charmmgi fiid hia first glance info het sweet face 
rekindled ail his former passion- Day after day he 
lingered by her side, forgetful of duty, Delancira, and 
all but his first dream of love and happiness. When 
absent, Dclaneira was wont to hear rumours of his 
heroic achievements ; but on this occasion the only 
report which reached her ear was that he hod returned 
to his allegiance to his first love, and this roused licr 
jealousy, so long dormant- 

Finally she heard that Hercules was wending his way 
homeward again, and her heart bounded with joy, but 
only to sink more heavily when told that he was accom¬ 
panied by lolc and a numerous train. Then she re¬ 
membered the long-foigottcn gift of the Centaur. With 
trembling hands she sought the glittering robe, gave it 
to a messenger, and bade him hasten to meet Hercules, 
and prevail upon him to wear It for his triumphint 
return. The messenger, Uchas, haiitened to do her 
bidding, and Dcianeira waited with fast-beating heart 
for the success of her venture. 

” I onljf wilh the chiim mif be cf paiw 

To win Alctdo ffqni thii 

Anil brini Mta buck w Dcljinelri'* anm.** 
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Lichfta BcquittcJ himscli fiithfijlly of his emuid; *nd 
Viewing the costjy girmcfit, and siuctotu co 
to his best advjiiitsge' before the bright eyes of 
lolc, immediately donned the riehly embroider^ roht. 

He had no sooner put it on, than the CentaurV 
poiMned blood ^gan it* deadly work. First he ex¬ 
perienced a burning, stinging sensation, which ran like 
fire through every vein- Vainly he tried to tear off the 
fatal garmcnti It clung to his limbs, and the poison 
ate its Way into his fleah, until the pain was greater than 
he could bear- 

^ In his r^e at the trick which had been played upon 
him, he seized L>ichas—the unfortunate bearer of the 
poisoned robe 4>y the tool, and flung him from the 
heights of Mount Qiia down into the sea, where he 
perished. 

** And Lictii* frttuj the tup oT Pin threw 
Into ik’ Euboic Soe«” 


The Death of Hercuhs 

Then, resolved to end these unendurable torments 
by 1 death worthy of his whole life, Hercules called 
hia servants, and bade them build his funcrat pyre on 
the mountam peak; but they, in tears, refused to obey, 
for they could not bear the thought of parting with 
their beloved master, Comnunds and entreaties alike 
failed to move them : so Hercules cJimbed up the 
mountain side alone, tore up the huge oaks by their 
roots, flung them one upon the other until hehail taised 
a mighty ode, upon which he stretched his colossal, 
pain-racked limb*, and hade his friend Fhiloclctes set 
unc to tftc itupchdous 

refused to do his bidding; 
bnbed by the promise of the world-renowned 
pmsoned 4rrowB,hc finally consented to do as Hercules 


THE DEATH OF HERCULES 
wished, and the ted flames rose higher and higher^ the 
wood crackled and burned, and the hero soon 
enveloped in sheets of flames, which purged him from 
all mortality. ^ 

Then Jupiter came down from his glorious abod^ 
caught the noble soul in bis mighty arms, and bore it 
off to Olympus, there to dwell in happiness for ever 
with Hebe, the fair goddess of youth, whose hand was 
given him in marriage, 

•‘TUI tlie ttrtJilj pan foRaac«i. 

From the la flime* uundrr takea, 

Drank tbt fiurmly n^ttt bmtbj 

ID iht KWf imvtmied ligbtHKi 
dvk. bund^ loit in dfitbi 

Oiyniptii IwEnani^H?! frtdiDg 
To the bnU where rtlgft" hi* lire idoml \ 

Tautb^t hr^gbl vitli i bEuftli iR«ling» 

Cites ihfi jvftAx to hv krtL”' 

Hercules, the special divinity of athletic sports and 
of strength, was principally worshipped by young 
men. He ts generally represented in art as a tall, 
powerfully built man, with a small, bearded head, a 
lion’s skin carelessly thrown over his shoulder, and 
leaning upon a massive club. 

** Cnat A^ddot itDoplog with hli loUt 

Foil 00 hii ciubi** 

It ts said that some of the games celebrated at 
Olympia were held in his honour, although originally 
instituted by him in honour of Jupiter, his lather. 
The Nemcan Games, celebrated in the forest of Netnea, 
the scene of hts Erst great labour, were the principal 
games held in Greece in commemoration of his noble 
dcecU and early death. 
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CHAPTER XX I PERSEUS 


Acrissuv and Djtue 

T he {jfc of Acrlsiiw, King of Afgos, had been i 
burden to him ever since the unfortunate day 
when so Oracle had p^icted that he would be 
killed by his grandson. Until then the king had been 
very fond of his only child, Danae, and until then, too, 
had thought with pride of the time when be would 
bestow her hand in marriage upon the noblest of all 
who came to woo. 

Now his plana were alt (hanged, and his only with 
was to keep her unmated,—a somewhat difficult task, 
for the maiden was very fair, and Acrisius knew that 
the wily God of Love would endeavour to find some 
way to outwit him and bring his plans to naught. 
After much thought, Aerisiui decided to lock Danae 
up in a brazen tower^ around which he stationed guards 
to^prevent any one from evert approaching the captive 
princess. 

But, itthough safely concealed from the eyes of men, 
Dariae wai plainly teen by the everlasting godi, and 
Jupiter, looking down from Olympus, beheld her in 
all her loveliness and in all her loneliness. She was 
seated on top of her brazen tower, her eyes wistfully 
turned toward the city, where girls of her age enjoyed 
freedom, and were allowed to marry when they pleased. 

The Shower ol Gold 

Jupiter, pitying her isolation and admiring her 

beauty, resolved to go --■*-* '' 

a little while. To avoid 
self into a golden shower, 
the turret beside her, wh( 
conversation toon won ih( 

lOt 


mno convene Wkth tier tor 
being teen, he changed him- 
and gently dropped down on 
ere his presence and spiriced 
i maiden's heart. 



anti the Tow^r 

Sir E. Buroe-Jtdtin 
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DANAE AND HER BABE 

•* Dan«t, id t br*wB tower 
Wliete no tove w**, loved j ihower*" 

SifUtf, 

This first sticccssfut visit was frcqutntljr repeated, 
and Danac no longer felt lonely and deserted, for 
Jupiter spent most of his time with her, pursuing his 
courtship most diligently, and finally winning her to a 
secret marriage, to which no one offered the slightest 
objection, as no one suspected his vhtt^ which he con¬ 
tinued quite unmolested. 

But one morning the guards rushed m terror to 
Acrislus^ palace to announce that Danac, hU daughter, 
had given birth to a ion, who, on account of hla beauty, 
was called Perseus. The kln^ no sooner learned this 
astonishing news, than he flew into a great rage, vowed 
that mother and child should perish, and despatched 
the guards to fetch the unfortunate victims. 

Dajiac 9.0A li «7 Bib< 

Aensius, however, was not cruel enough to stain 
his own hands with his child’s blood, or to witness her 
execution : so he ordered that she should he placed in 
an empty cask with her helpless infimt, and exposed 
to the fiiry of the waves. These orders were speedily 
executed ; and Danae's heart sank with terror when she 
fdt the cask buffeted about by the great waves far out 
of sight of land, and out of all reach of help, Qasp- 
ing her babe close to her bosom, she fervently prayed 
the gods to watch over them both, and bring them in 
safety to some hospitable shore. 

** When roQiid tbs uk the btawiD^ hUn 

RojT^di ind the heading whiHpwli ef the deep 
With lurge leem'd to oVftun 

The widc-EMt vei*cl^ not with teiiiEn chreki 
The rngiher round her infjint fcntlf twmed 
0 
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Her tender end oied, ■ AJi qtE f mf eltild I 
Wb*t ntferiBgi I tniiuceS ttaa i[ccp*fe ^e vrliilfei 
InhiUac in rby milkj^brut^in^ brt^t 
Tbr halm. dF itumbv.-' ^ 

Her plteoui prayer was evldentiy heard, for, ift« 
much tossing, the cask was finally washed ashore on 
the Island of Seriphus, where P^ydectes, the king, 
kindly received mother and child. Here Perseus, the 
golden-haired, ^ew to manhood, and here made hii 
first appearance in gamm and combats. 

In the meanwhile Polydectes had fallen in love with 
Danac, and expressed his desire to marry her; but 
Danse did not return his afiection, and would not 
consent. Angry at her persistent refusal of his pro¬ 
posals, Polydectci wished to compel her to obey, and 
thereby incurred the wrath of young Pcrseui, who 
loudly declared that none should dare force hts mother 
as long as he were there to defend her. This boast 
did not at all allay the monarch's wrath ; and, hoping 
to get rid of the young boaster, he hade him go forth 
and slay Medusa, if he wished to convince people that 
his hravery was rcaL 


The Cerfooa 

^ This Medusa was one of the three Gorgons. Her 
sisters, Euryile auU Siheno, although immortal, had 
never had any claims to beauty; but Medusa, when 
only a ^rl, l»isn considered very handsome indeed. 
Her home, in a land where the sun never shone, was 
distasteful to Her, so she entreated Minerva to 
let her go and visit the beautiful sunny south. 

'**^1'^** Minerva refused to grant her wish, she 
revil^ the goddess, and declared chat nothing but a 
conviction that mortals would no longer consider her 
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THE CORGONS 

beautiful if they but once beheld Meduaa, could have 
prompted thia denial. Tbii preiumptuouf remark to 
mccnsk Minerva, that, to punlah her for her vanity, 
>he changed her beautiful curling locks into histing, 
writhing lerpetiti, and decreed that one glance into her 
still beautiful face would sufhee to change the beholder 
into stone. 

» FAtd Bcii 3C7 1 tboa iiiti »eni 
The pluntoin of lome ^rdm* 

HxTreeno of KofTor of loife 
Aketoite o"ct our tenm 

npt i^lboondf we nurc^ 

The ^irii whlcJl raand ihcc plij. 

And ihj wild, cndtmft| amtle* 

Lie hf BO aiottd ire the whilci 
Fanned to Mtnct *U_^e^ to thee, 

And Tct their wtthenAj Uight to be i 
Thf power mpttcnooi to mag»l 
And uM Lirc*4 blood in wumth to itoil« 

To petiifi' the i&ortil rUv 
In iu ini gleim ofwzld aiiin4]fi 
li e d»ad gih to erne like the^ 

Coned miih % lulefbl detdoy " 

Mn^ Sf^ y#le. 

The goda, who had carefully watched over Perseu* 
through his childhood and youth, now decided to lend 
him thar aid, lO that he might aucccatfully accooiprish 
the great task of slaying Medusa. Pluto lent him a 
ma^c helmet, which mwe the wearer invisible at will; 
Mercury attached him own winged lartdala to the youth's 
heels, to endow htm with great rapidity of flight; while 
Minerva armed him with her own mirrorlLke ahietd, 
the dreadful A^is. 

** Minem tbw to Pmettx kat hex iKidd; 

SeojK of ooD^^ticatj leat Mot to th? fields 
lite hm acted wbai the ^ueeo QitLm*d« 

So vw hu ftnu oamplcl^ 
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Another account relates that Perseus Fccelred the 
sandals and helmet^ together with a magic pouch in 
which to car^thc head of' Medusa,from the Heipendes. 

Thus equipped, Perseus flew northward until he came 
to the land of perpetual darkness, the home of the 
GfK®, three horrible sisters, who possessed but one eye 
and one tooth, which they handed about and used in 
turn, and who were the only living beings cognisant of 
the place where Medusa dwelt. 

Invisible by virtue of hia magic helmet, Perseus drew 
near the cave without fear of detection, and intercepted 
the eye while on its way from one sister to another. As 
soon u it was safe In hta possession, he spoke to them, 
promising to restore It if they would only give him 
accurate directions for finding Medusa. The sUtcri, 
eager to recover the treasured eye, immediately gave 
the desired InforTnation ; and Perseus, having honour^ 
ably fulhilcd his share of the contract, departed In search 
of Medusa. 

,. ^^*^'** l*9t perceived the Gorgon s' home in the 
dim distance; and, u he was folly aware of Medusa's 
^tmying^ prMtivIties, he advanced very cautiously, 
holding his shield before him at such an angle that all 
surrounding objects were clearly reflected on Its smooth, 
mirror) iltc surface. 


He thus discovered Medusa asleep, raised hii sword, 
and, without looking at anything but her mitrored form, 

body.Bciacd it in one hand, 
■o , 0 ding tt penistently behind hia back, flew away 
j** the two remaining Gorgons should 
tall upon him and attempt to avenge their sister’s death. 
Perseus then swiftly winged hia way over Und and 

and « he fiew. Medusa', blood trickled down on the 
hot African sand, where it gave birth to a race of 
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PERSEUS AND ATLAS 

poisonotis reptiles dcsiined to Infest the region in future 
and cause the death of many an adventurous tx- 
pTorer, The drops which fell into the sea were utUiaed 
by Neptune, who created from them the famous winged 
steed catted Pegasus, 

** And the Ulc drop* fnam thp head 
On Libyan landt, by Pmeu* ihcd. 

Sprang a KOurgtng nee lioim litec—> 

Fell type* of aural mjiteiy,** 

ilfrf. St. y*kii, 

Perseuf and Atlas 

The return journey was tong and wearisome, and on 
his way the hero had many adventures. Once, when 
flying high above a mountainous country, he caught a 
glimpse of Atlas, his pale face turned up to the heavens, 
whose weight he had patiently borne for many a long 
yrar,—a burden which seemed all the more grievous 
alter the short taste of freedom he had enjoyed while 
Hercules stood in his place,— 

** Supporting on bit iboulJm the rut pillar 
Of Heiveq aqi] Utreh, i weight ofcumbionignup,** 

Aiifijlu (Pf/ftr’f fr.). 

When Atlas saw Perseus flying toward him, hope 
revived, for he remembered that fate had decreed that 
it was this hero who was to slay the Gorgon ; and he 
thought that, if he could but once gaze upon her stony 
taee, he would be free from pain and wearine^ for 
ever. As soon as the hero was within hearing. Atlas 
therefore addressed him as follows : 

Hasten now, Perseus, and let me look upon the 
Gorgon’s face, for the agony of my labour Is wdbnigh 
greater than I can bear.’ ^ Perseus hearkened unto 
the word of Atlas, and he unveiled before him the dead 
face of Medusa. Eagerly he gazed for a moment oti 

iij 
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the changefcs) counCenuicc, u though beneath the 
blackness of great horror he yet uw the wreck of her 
ancient beauty and pitied her for her h^lest woe* 
But in an instant the straining eyes were stiff and cold; 
and it seemed to Perseus, as he rose again into the pate 
yellow air, that the grey hairs which streamed from the 
giants head were like the snow which rests upon the 
peak of a great mountain, and that in place of the 
trembling limbs he saw only the rents and elefts on a 
rough hillside.'* 

Thus the mere sight of Medusa changed Atlas into 
the rugged mountains which have since home his name; 
and, as their summits are lost in the clouds, the ancients 
supposed they susiaincd the ftiU weight of the heavenly 
vault. 

The Starr of Ansfniintda 

Thence Perseus fiew on until he reached the sci-shore, 
where a strange sight greeted him. Away down on the 
*' rwk-bound coast," so near the foaming billow* that 
their spray continually dashed over her fair limbs, a 
lovely maiden was chained fast to an overhanging rock. 
This maiden was the princess Andromeda. To atone 
for the vanity of her mother, Cassiopeia, who claimed 
she was fairer than any of the sea nymphs, she had 
been exposed there as prey for a terrible sea monster 
Sent to devastate the homes along the coast. 

An oracle, when consulted, declared chat the monster 
would not depart until Andromeda was sacrificed to hli 
fury; and Perseus could even now perceive the reced- 
utg procession which had solemnly accompanied her to 
the appointed place of sacrifice, and chained her fast. 

At the "tne time, too, he saw the water* bdow the 
matden lashed to foam by the monster's tail, and the 
Miei of hia htdeoua body slowly rising out of the 
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THE STORY OP ANDROMEDA 
wiTer. Fascinated by this horrible sight, the maiden*? 
eyes were fixed on the monster. She did not see the 
rapid approa^ of her deliverer, who, dauntless, drew his 
sword from its scabbard, and, swooping down, attacked 
the monster, cheered by the shout* of the people, who 
btd^ seen him, and now rushed hack to witness the 
slaying of their foe. 


** Od the hull m ihoat 
Of joy, itid on the TDcb ihe m| of miilf 
And wii^ the hunirj KfpcnE’t iloetmg <79 
Were iied ov « laijM in cajoae of ^Id 
And hUzing tkidd, wJio with ha d«bEnf bkde 
Fell On tile aiqaitei'+ Lod|{ tbe nmflkc 
TiU ill tht rock* wm tel wuh Wood im) ilime^ 

And Jet my ckicttpiQQ Ixmn thoK Imrrtbte jiwt 
And drtidiol coili wu mxhlatj* 

Li^ff 

Of course, this fierce struggle could have but one 
conclusion; and when Perseus had slain the monster, 
treed Andromeda from her chains, and restored her to 
arms of her overjoyed parents, they immediately 
^ered any reward he might be pleased to claim. 
When he, therefore, expressed a desire to marry the 
maiden he had so bravely rescued, they gladly gave 
ram her hand, although in early youth the princess 
had been promised to her uncle Phincus. 

Preparations for Che marriage were Immediately 
begun; and the former tuitOT, who had been too 
cowardly to venture a single blow to deliver her from 
the monster, prepared, nevertheJew, to fight the rival 
who was about to carry off his promised bride. Un¬ 
bidden he came to the marriage feast with a number 
of ^ed followers, and was about to carry off Andro¬ 
meda, when Petacus. bidding bis adherents stand behind 
bun, suddenly unveiled the Medusa head, and, tuming 

•»5 
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its bsilcfiil fiiC7 toiranis Phineus ttnd his followers, 
changed them ail tdto scone. 

iht Ikbled LiJjjriii hridd iteiocl 
Pcnctli in licm CrJnqtiillitjr of 
Hdf ftoenL hilf Soited on Lli inkie ploTiici 

%thUe the bright ficc oq bb ibicld 
Looked into itone ibe r^ifing kmyJ* 

The Interrupced mam^e was now resumed ; 

and when it was over, Perseos took his bride to Scriphui, 
There, hearing that Folydectes had dared to ilJ->treat 
his mother because she still teFmed to accede to bis 
wishes and become his wife, he changed t he importunate 
king into a rock by showing him his Medusa trophy, 
gave the kingdom to the king's brother, and, accom¬ 
panied by wite and mother, returned to his native land. 
The borrowed, helmet, sandals, and shield were all duly 
restored to their respective owners, and the Medusa 
head was given to Minerva in token of gratitude for 
her help. Greatly pleased with this gift, the goddess 
set it in the centre of her terrible .^gis, where it re¬ 
tained all its petrifying power, and served her in many 
a fight^. 

Arrived at Ajrgos, Perseus discovered that a usurper 
had claimed his grandfather's throne. To hurl the 
unlawful clalm^ant from his caaltcd scat, and compel 
him to make full restitution and atonement, was but 
a triBe for the hero who had contjuered Medusa j and 
ActisIus, now old and weak, was taken from the prison 
where he languished, and restored to his wonted 
honours, by the very youth he had been uught to 

But the gods decree was always sure to be ftilfilled 
sooner or later ; and one day, when Perseus was play¬ 
ing quoits, he accidentally killed his grandfather. To 
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THE STORY OF ANDROMEDA 
remain at Afgos, haunted by the memory of this in¬ 
voluntary crime, was too painful lor him: so he 
exchanged his kingdom for another, that of Mycoue^ 
which he ruled wisely and widl. When Peneus died, 
after a long and glorious reign, the gods, who had 
always loved him, placed him among, the stars, where 
he can still be seen, with his wife" Andromeda, and 
mother-in-law Cassiopeia* 


CHAPTER XXI: THESEUS 

The OiilcUiood of Tbntus 

W HEN yet b«t i very young mao* JEgsus, 
King of Athens, ;ourneyed off to Treezene, 
where he feJi in love Vith end merrted a 
beautiful young prineess by tht nime of ^thre. For 
tome reason, which mythologists do not make known, 
the king was forced to return atone to Athens j but 
<rc he departed he concealed his sword and sandals 
beneath a stone, bidding his wife remember, that, as 
soon IS thc^ strength of their son Theseua permitted, 
he must raise the rock, take the sword and sands 1 1 , 
and come and join htm in Athens, where he should be 
introduced to the people as his son and heir. These 
timructions given, Atgeus bade a fond farewell to his 
wife and infant son, and Tctumed home. 

As the yem passed by, they brought strength, 
beauty, and wisdom to Theseus, whose fame began to 
be published abroad. At last £chn deemed him 
strong enough to raise the rock beneath which his 
father's trusty weapon lay; and, conducting him to 
the spot where It was, she told him the whole story, 
and b^c him try his strength. 

Theseus immediately obeyed. With a mighty effort 
he raised the rock, and, to his great satisfaction, found 
the sword and sandals in a perfect state of preservation. 
Sword m hand, he then set out for Athens,—a long 
and dangerous journey. He proceeded slowly and 
outiously, for he knew that many dangets turked along 
hit pathway, and that ere he reached his father’s city 
he would have to encounter both giants and monsters, 
who would strive to bar hit way. 

He was not at all mistaken in his previsions; for 
Xroeienc was scarcely lost to sight cre he came across 


THE CHILDHOOD OF THESEUS 
the giant Pcriphetcs, son of Vukan, who stood in the 
road and attacked with a huge club, whose blows were 
generally fatal, all who strove to pass. Adroitly 
evading the giant's first onslaught, Theseus plunged 
his sword deep into h'is huge side ere he could renew 
the attack, and brought him lifeless to the ground,^ 
Theseus then disarmed his fallen foe, and, retaining 
the club for future use, continued his journey in peace, 
until he came to the Isthmus of Corinth, where two 
adventures awaited him- The first was with a cruel 
giant named Stnis, nicknamed The Pine-bender, wht^ 
usual practice was to bend some huge pine until its 
top touched the ground, ajid call to any unsuspecting 
pasacr-by to sciae it and tend him a helping hand for 
a moment. Then, as soon as the innocent stnuigerhad 
complied with his letjuesr, he would suddenly let go 
the pine, which, freed from his gigantic grasp, sprang 
back to its upright position, ana hurled the unfortu¬ 
nate traveller iway up into the air, to be dashed to 
pieces against the rocky mountain-side, 

Theseus, who had already heard of the giant's 
stratagem, skilfully eluded the danger, and finally 
caused Sinis to penih by the same cruel death which 
he had dealt out to so many others. 

In one place the Isthmus of Corinth was exceedingly 
narrow, and the only practicable pathway led along a 
rocky ledge, guarded by a robber named Sdron, who 
forced all who tried to pass him to wash his feet. 
While the traveller was thus engaged, and knelt in the 
narrow pathway to do his bidding, he would suddenly 
raise his foot, kick him over the side, and hurl him 
down into the sea below, where a huge tortoise was 
ever waiting with gaping jaws to devour the victimi. 
Instead of yielding to Sciron's exactions, Theseus 

drew bis sword, and by hit determined bearing so 

sty 
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lemfied the rubber, that he offered him a free passage. 
This offer* however* did not satislfj Theseus* who said 
he^ would sheathe his sword only on condition tint 
^iron performed for him the menu! office he had 
imposed upon so many others, Sciroii dared not refuse, 
and obeyed in fear and tremMing j but he wai doomed 
never to molwt any one again, for Thcscu* kicked him 
over the precipice, into the breakers, where the tortoise 
feasted upon hia remains with as keen a relish upon 
former victims. 

After dijjosing of another world-renowned robber, 
Cercyon ("rhe 'SWesitcr), Theseus encountered Pro¬ 
crustes {The Stretcher^, a cruel giant, who, under 
pretext of entertainment^ deluded travellers into enter¬ 
ing his home, where he had two beds of very different 
dimensions,—one unusually short, the other unusually 
tong. If the unfortunate traveller were a short man, 
he was put to bed in the long bedstead, and his limbs 
were pulled out of joint to make him fit it ; but if, on 
the cotitrary, he were tall, he was assigned the short 
bed, and the superfluous length of limb was lopped off 
under the self-same pretext. Taking Procrustes rjuite 
unawares, Theseus gave him a faint idea of the suffer* 
‘*'8® inflicted upon others by making him try 

each bed iti turn, and then, to avoid htscontinuing these 
evil praccice^j put ah end to hii wtcEched tjclstence, 

Theseus successfully accomplished a few more ex- 
ploitsofa similar character, and finally reached Athens, 
where he found that his fame had preceded him. 

The first thing that he heard upon his arrival was 
that ^geus had just married Medea, the enchantress; 
^ f _ough the iiew3 was very unwelcome^ he lu^$tcnctl 
® to make himself known, and 

^cive the s^Ici^e promised so many years before. 

210 ^ ^geus* aide, no toonef saw the young 
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THE CHILDHOOD OF THESEUS 
itnngcr dnw near, then ahe knew him, and foresaw 
that he had came to demand hia rlghta. To [prevent 
his making known cluma which might intciferc with 
the prospects of her future o/Fspring, she hastily 
mixed a deadly poison In a cup, which she filled with 
fragrant wine, and bade /^eus oflFer it to the stranger. 

The monarch was about to execute her apparently 
hospitable purpose, when his eye suddenly rested upon 
the sword at Theseus’ side, which he immediately 
recognised. One swift glance into the youth's open 
face convinced him that ,£thra’sSon stood before him, 
and he eagerly stretched Out bIs arms to clasp him to 
his heart. This sudden movement upset the goblet, 
and the poisonous contents, fallihg upon a dog Lying 
at the king's feet, caused his almost instantaneous 
death. Seeing her crime discovered and Theseus 
recognised, Medea outckly mounted her magic dri^on 
car, and fled to Media, whence she never returned. 

One day, some time after his arrival at Athens, 
Theseus heard a sound of weeping and great lamen¬ 
tation throughout all the dty, and In reply to his 
wondering inquiries was told, that ever wnce an unfor¬ 
tunate war between the Cretans and Athenians, the 
latter, who had been vanquished, were obliged to pay 
a yearly tribute of seven youths, and as many maidens, 
destined to serve as food for the Minotaur. Further 
questions elicited the fact that the Minotaur was a 
hideous monster, kept by Minos, King of Crete, in on 
intricate labyrinth, constructed for that express purpose 
by D^dalus, the far-famed architect. 

"There lived end Aniinihed tang ago, 1b ^mou* Arheat torm. 
One D^etUlui, ■ cirpeaur of geniut and rciiuwa i 
{Tmi he who wiih in tasar tiught mcchinio hnw to bore^ 
An *n whitb the yhiloiOphtft mooopolucit 

Sat. 
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Ditdiltn aad Icjirua 


Thi» labyrinth was so very mtrlnite, that those who 
entered could ^ not find their w»y out; and cvm 
D sdalus and his soti Icarus^ after many days’ attempt, 
found they could not leave it. Rather than Temain 
imprisoned for ever, Djedatus then manufactured wings 
for himself and for his son, and determined to make 
use of them (o effect his escape. 

'•Kim Dcililtii, ike ctt|ieotar, Jud mtde i t»ir arwipgSi 
ContiiT^ af wood tnd fciihcn m Canniii^ of ipruifv 

iTiuai orwhitb ihfi wcinef coald iTCcnd to in^ 

And uil ^boQE nmikh^ Uie doudi •« u t 

Son. 


Afttf rcpcitcd duttotis to ht5 foil not to venture too 
highf lest the sun % hott should mck the wsuc which 
the fc^thets to the frumcp Djedalus bade Icarus doji his 
plum^ And flf to m country where they would be free, 
pfqmbing to follow him thither very shortly * 

” * My Ictnu t * he ujt i • 1 wini thco ij 
Alotijt ihe middle mckz aor lew, not hifht 
If lovj, diy planci rnty with oceiitV Uitsiy | 

If bight *1111 mftjr dui hii fiexy riy/** 

OfTV(£;r«^jjrl 


Delighted with this new mode of travdr Icirus flt« 
swiftly aJong. Little by Uttlc be forgot the danger and 
his feathers auiion, and rose up higher and higher, 
until ^ could bask in the direct rays of the aidcnt 
sun* The heat which seemed » grateful ifttr his dully 
igh^ soon softened ind meked the wax on his wings! 
and Ic^, no longer supported by the light feather*, 
sank down »ster and faster, until he fell into the sea, 
Where he was drowned, and which. In memory of him, 
beat* the name of Icarian to this day. 

** P*“a**e dinctil vpau th« wiTf. 

A»4 iflrtowjDg d«icd hU uraiefy t 
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THE MINOTAUR 
O'ei Kii p*Ie com liieir pearly tna-flowm ilied, 

And tiicwed with cruatott tftOM hi> nutble bed; 
Struck in their con3 (owcit the piiuns bell. 
And wide in ocean toUed hia echdns IueIL'* 


The MilioUut 

This terrible story kindled Theseus* love of sdven- 
ture, and still further strengthened him in his sudden 
resolve to join the TOOumful coo^, try his streng^ 
against the awlul Minotaur, and, if possible^ »vc bis 
country from further similar exactions^ 

“ While Attica ihvi gman^d, with ilia oppTettt 
Hi* ooLiury'* wronp inSam'd hiare 'j K«coi* breiil t 
Initaiit hit gen^tou* tool moU’d to »a*o 
Cccnpi* gtttt oCipiing (ron a tiiiideaa gtSK* 

Cdta/Aa. 

Even bis father^s tears and enf reactes were powerless 
to move him from hi$ purpose, and, the hour having 
come, he embarked upon the black-sailed vessd which 
was to bear the yearly tribute to Crete, pfomisuig to 
change the black sails for snowy white ones if be were 
fortunate enough to return victorious. 

Favourable winds soon wafted the galley to distant 
Crete, and as they sailed along the coast, searching for 
the harbour, they were challenged by the braicn mant 
Talus, who walked daily thrice around the whole island, 
killing, by contact with his red-hot body, all who had 
no business to land on that coasL Knowing, however, 
that the bkek-soited galley brought a fresh supply of 
youths and maidens tor the terrible Minotaur, Talus 
let it pass unharmed ; and the victims were brought 
into the presence of Minos, who personally inspec^ 
each new freight-'load, to make sure be was not being 
cheated by the Athenians, 

At the monarch^ side stood his lair daughrer Artadne, 
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whoK tender heart wai filled with compasaion when »he 
beheld the fiTiil maideni ind gallitnc youths shout to 
peri^ by such a loathsome death. Theseua, by right 
of his birth, claimed the precedence, and pronereJ a 
request to be the first victim—a request which the king 
granted with a sardonic smile, ere he returned unmoved 
to his interrupted feast. 

Unnodced by all, Ariadne slipped out of the palace, 
and, under cover of the darkness, entered the prison 
where Theseus was confined. Then: she trcmWingly 
offered him a ball of twine and a sharp sword, bidding 
him tic one end of the twine to the entrance of the 
labyrinth, and keep the other in his hand as a clue to 
find the way out again should the sword enable him 
to kill^ the dreaded Minotaur. In token of gradtudi: 
for this timely assistance, Theseus solemnly promised 
•Ariadne to take her with him to Athens as his bride^ 
were he only successful in his undertaking. 

At dawn the next day Theseus was conducted to the 
cnti^re of the labyrinth, and there left to await the 
tender mercies of the Minotaur. Like all heroes, he 
preferred to meet any danger rather than remain mac- 
tjve : mindful of Ariadne’s instructions, he fastened 

nis twinc^to^thc entrance, tod then boldly penetrated 
into the intricate ways of the labyrinth, where many 
whitening ^nca plainly revealed the fate of aU who had 
preceded hum 

He had not gone very far before he encountered the 

inot^ur^—4 crtituiT mort hideous fajicy can 

paint,—and he was obliged to use all his skill and in- 
gcnuity to avoid felling a prey to the monster's apCJCtitc, 
and all hii strength to lay him low at last. 


THE ESCAPE FROM CRETE 


Tbc Escape from Crete 

The Minotaur ilaln^ Theseus hastily retraced 
footetepi. 

^ And the ilradcr cltic^ 

Frepu^d b tmct hf th' catmaai’d miidp 
Thzo^ the curr^d Ut^ath hii isepi conrcif*A*^ 

CiOtflML 

Arrived at the place where hli ihip rode at tnehor, 
he Found his companions and Ariadne awaiting him, 
and, springing on board, bade the saitors weigh anchor 
as quickly as possible. They were almost out of reach 
of the Cretan shor^ when Talus came into view, and, 
perceiving that his master's prisoners were about to 
escape, leaned forward to catch the vessel by its rigging. 
Theseus, seeing this, sprang forward and dealt the glanc 
such a blow, he tost his balimce and fell into the 
deep tea, where he was drowned, and where thermal 
springs still bear witness to the heat of bis braaen body. 

The returning vessel, favoured by wind and tide, 
made but one port, Naxos; and here youths and 
maidens landed to view the boutiful island, Ariadne 
strayed apart, and threw herself down upon the ground 
to rest, where, before she was aware of it, sleep overtook 
her. Now, although very brave, Theseus was not very 
constant He had already grown weary of Ariadne's 
love ; and, when he saw her thus asleep, he basely sum* 
moned hit companions, embarked with them and set 
sail, leaving her alone upon the island, where Bacchus 
soon came to console her for the loss of her faithless 
lover. 

Theseus, having committed a deed heinous in the 
eyes of gods and men, was doomed to suffer just 
punishment. In bis preoccupation he entirely forgot 
ms promise to change the black sails for white ; and 
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JEgeus, from Attica’s rocky shore, seeing the sable 
sails when the vessel was yet far from Uiid,unmcdtatdy 
included that his son was dead, and in his grief cast 
hlmwlf into the sea, since known as the j’Egean, where 
he {lerishcd. 

“ A* GtMn m BtodntiiiiV raawy top tro 
Tte rolling ciondt, hf tKe rude b^utt of heiv'^of 
£o trom the tncm'iy of Lott TliMut fiod 
Tbo« dltdlcip whkb bcinro bit futon iwaf^d t 
Bue aow Ml jfttkcT fzoni th-e bcigbtt 

Alt bth^d in teari^ dirccti Kii eager tight 4 
OW tht fitde tei, ditEeuiled by the 
He iplcH with dmd uEuxe^ the lurid taiL" 


Theseus, on enteKng the city, heard of his father's 
death; and when he realised that it had been caused 
by his carelessness, he was overwhelmed with grief and 
remorse. All the cares of royalty and the wise 
measures he introduced for the happiness of his people 
could not divert his mind from this terrible catastrophe: 
so he hnalJy resolved to resign hi* authority and set 
out again in search of adventures^ which might help 
him forget his woes. He therefore made an excursion 
into the land of the Amazons, where Hercules had 
preceded him, and whence he brought back Hippolyte, 
whom he married. Theseus was now very happy 
indeed, and soon all his hopes were crowned by the 
birth of a wn, whom he called Hippolytus. Shortly 
joyful event, the Amazons invaded his 
country under pretext of rescuing their kidnapped 
queen, and ui the battle which ensued Hippolyte was 

^dcn^ly wounded by an arrow, and breathed her 
last m Theseus' arms. 


Theseus next set out with an Athenian army to fight 
Pinthoua. king of the Lapith*, who had dared to 
declare war; but when the armies were face to face, the 



Ariddnc in 
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THE CENTAURS AND THE LAPITH/E 

tiro chiefs^ seized vith a sudden t iking for each other^ 
limultaneoudy cast down their weapons, and, falling 
on each other's necks, embraced, and swore an eternal 
friendship. 

Tbc Centaurs and the Lapithn 

To show his devotion to this newly won friend, 
Theseus consented to accompany him to the court of 
Adrastus, King of Argos, and witness his marriage to 
Hippodatnia, daughter of the king. Many guests 
were, of course, present to witness (Jic marriage cere¬ 
mony, among others Hercules and a numl>er of the 
Centaurs. The latter, struck with admiration for the 
bride's unusual beauty, made an attempt to kidnap her, 
which was frustrated by the LjipiThs, second^ by 
Theseus and Hercules. The terrible struggle which 
ensued between the conflicting parties has ever been a 
favourite subject in art, and ia popularly known aa the 
Battle between the Centaurs and Lapithne." 

The hotly contested bride did not, however, emoy a 
very long life, and Pirithous soon found himself, like 
Theseus, a disconsolate widower. To avoid similar 
bereavement in future, they both resolved to secure 
goddesses, who, being immortal, would share their 
thrones for ever. Aided by Pirithous, Theseus 
carried off Hdcn, the daughter of Jupiter, and, as 
she was still but a child, entrusted her to the cane of 
bis mother, iiithra. umtt she attained a suitable age for 
matrimony. Then, in return for Pirithous* kind 
offices, he accompamed him to HaJea, where they 
intended to carry off Proserpina 

While they were thus engaged, Helen's twin 
brothers. Castor and Pollux, came to Athens, delivered 
her from captivity, and carried her home in triumph. 
Aa for Theseus and Pirithous, their treacherous iaten- 
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tion was soon discov^ered by Pluto, who set the (irtt on 
tn enchanted rock, from which he could not descend 
unassisted, uid bound the second to the constantly 
revolving wheel of his fithcr, Ixion. 

When Hercules was tn Hades in search of Cerberus 
he delivered Theseus from his unpleasant position, 
and thus enabled him to return to his own home, 
where he now expected to spend the remainder of h« 
life in peace. 

^ Although somewhat aged by this time, Theseus was 
still anxious to marry, and looked about him for a wife 
to cheer his loneliness. Suddenly he remembered that 
Ariadne's^ younger sister, Phedra, must be a charming 
young princess, and sent an embassy to obtain her band 
in marriage. The embassy proved successful, and 
Phaedra came to Athens j but, young and extremely 
beautiful, she was not at all delighted with her aged hus¬ 
band, and, instead of falling in love with him, bestowed 
all her affections upon his son, Hippolytui, a virtuous 
youth, who utterly refused to listen to her proposals to 
elope. In her anger at finding her advances scorned, 
Phsdra went to Theseus and accused Hippolytus of 
attempting to kidnap her. Theseus, greatly incensed at 
what he deemed his son's dishonourable behaviour, im¬ 
plored Neptune to punish the youth, who was even then 
riding in hia chariot close by the shore. In answer to 
this prayer, a great wave suddenly arose, dashed over 
the chariot, and drowned the young charioteer, whose 
finally flung ashore at Ph*dn*afecL 
When the unfortunate queen saw the result of her false 
ac^rattons, she confessed her crime, and, in her remorse 
and despair, hung herself, 

As for Theseus, soured by these repeated misfor¬ 
tunes. he grew so stern and tyrannical, that he gradually 
^ letiated his people'* affections, until at last they hated 
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him, and banished turn to Island of Sextos, where, 
in obedienre to a secret order, Lycomedes, the king, 
ireacfacrously slew him by hurling him from the cop 
of a steep difF into the sea. As usual, when coo Uce, 
the Athenians repented of their ingratitude, and in a 
htof tardy remorse dcihed this hero, and built a magnifi¬ 
cent temple on the Acropolis in his honour. Thb build¬ 
ing, now used as a museum,contains many relics of Greek 
art Theseus* bones were piously brought back, and 
interred in Athens, where he was long worshipped as a 
demt-god. 


CHAPTER XXn t JASON 

Tbe Edueitioo of Jieon 

A t lokuSj in Thc$$a]y, tfierc once reigned i 
virtuous king, ^son, with his good wife, 
Aldmedc, Tfacjr happiness, however, was 
soon disturbed by Felias, the king's brother, who, 
aided by an armed host, took forcible possesion of the 
throne. iEaon and Alcimede, in fear of their lives, 
were forced to resort to a hasty and secret flight, 
taking with them their only son, Jason, 

The king and queen soon found & place of refuge, 
but, afraid Test their hiding-^place should be discovered 
and they sboifld all be slain by the crud Pclias, they 
entrusted their son to the Centaur Chiron, revealing 
to him alone the secret of the child’s birth, and bidding 
him train him up to avenge their wrongs, 

Chiron discharged his duties most faithfully, trained 
the young prince with great care, and soon made him 
(he wisest and most skil/ut of his pupils. The years 
spent by Jason in the diligent acquisition of know* 
ledge, strength, and skill passed very quickly ; and at 
last the lime came when Chiron made known to hi® 
5^® of his birth, and the story of the wrong* 

inflicted by Pelus, the usurper, upon his unfortunate 
parents, 

This tale aroused the young prince's anger, and made 
him solemidy vow to punish his uncle, or perish in the 
attempt. Chiron encouraged him to start, and in part* 
mg bade him remember that Pelias alone had injured 
him but that all the rest of the human mce weri en- 
Med any aid he ctiuld bestow- Jason listened 
respectfully to his tutors last instructions; then, girding 
on his sword and putting on his samkls. he sec out oS 
tus journey to lolcus. 


JASON AND JUNO 


Juon md ttie Goddui Judo 

It was early m tKe spring, and the yourig man bad 
not gone very far before he came to a stream, which, 
owing to the unusual freshets of the season, was almost 
impassable. Jason, however, <]ulte undaunted, by the 
rushing, foaming watere, was about to attempt the cross¬ 
ing, when he saw an aged woman not far from him,gating 
in helpless despair at the waters she could not cross. 

Naturally kind-hearted and helpful, and, moreover, 
mindful of Chiron's last recommendation, Jason offered 
the old woman his assismnee, proposing^ to carry her 
acro» on his back If she would but lend him her staff to 
lean upon. The old woman gladly accepted this offer; 
and a few moments later, Jason, bending beneath his 
strange load, was battling with the rapid current. 

Alter many an effort, breathless and almost eichauK^, 
Jason reached the opposite bank, and, after depositing 
his burden there, scrambled up beside her, casting a 
rueful glance at the torrent, which had wrenched off 
one of hU golden sandaU, He was about to part from 
the old dame with a kindly farewell, when she was 
suddenly transformed into a tall, handsome, imperious- 
looking woman, whom, owing to the peacock by her 
side, he immediately recognised as Juno,queen of heaven. 
He bent low before her, and claimed her aid and pro¬ 
tection, which she graciously promised ere she vanished 
from his sight. 

With eager steps Jason now pressed onward, nor 
paused until he came in view of hts native city. As he 
drew near, he noticed an unusual concourse of people, 
and upon inquiry discovered that Pel i as was celebrating 
a festival In honour of the immortal gods. Up the 
steep ascent leading to the temple Jason hastened, and 
pressed on to the innermost circle of spectators, until 
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he «tood in full view of his entm^ Pdiu, whoj tiAcott' 
icious of coming evil, coniiniied offering the sacrifice. 

At last the ceremony was completed, and the king 
cast an arrogant glance over the assembled people. His 
cyn suddenly fell upon Jason's naked foot, and he grew 
pale with horror as there Hashed into his memory the 
rKollection of an ancient oracle, warning him to beware 
of the man who appeared before him wearing but one 
randal. Pthai tremblingly bade the guards bring forth the 
uninvited stranger. His orders were obeyed; and Jason, 
^nfronting his uncle boldly, summoned him to make a 
full restitution of the power he had so unjustly seized. 


Pliryzua and Helle 

To surrender power and wealth, and return to 
obscurity was not to be thought of; but Peitas artfully 
conwaled hw displeasure, and told his nephew that they 
would discuss the matter and come to an amicable 
undmtanding after the banquet, which was already 
spread and awaiting their presence. During the festive 
nie , ards sang of all the heroic deeds accomplished 
by^eat men; and Pelias, by judidous flattery, stimu- 
iated Jason to attempt similar feats^ At last the 
musicians recited the story of Phryaus and Helle, the 
son and daughter of Athamw and Ncphele, who, to 
^pc the ciaicj treatment of their stepimothcr. Ino. 

tumU’al off 




■ Wi,«c besutffow Hell* foued * w««y 


THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE 
Phryxus, more foitunftce chan his sUtCTf reached 
Colchis in safety', and ui gratitude to chcgDd$aa{:rificed 
the rim they hid sent to deliver bim» and hung its 
golden iicece on a tree, near which he stationed a dragon 
to guard it night and day. The bards then went on 
to relate that the glittering trophy still hung there, 
awaiting a hand bold enough to slay the dragon and 
bear it ofF, 

This tale and his libctal potations greatly excited the 
youth Jason; and Pellas, perceiving it, hypocritieiDy 
regretted his inability to win the golden 6eec^ and 
softly insinuated that young men of (Ae present genera* 
tion were not brave enough to risk their lives in such a 
glorious cause. The usurper's crafty remarks had the 
desired effect; for Jason suddenly sprang from his seat, 
and vowed he would go in quest of the golden fleece. 
Pctiiis, quite certain that the rash youth would lose his 
life in the attempt, and thus cause no more trouble, with 
much difficulty restrained all expressions of Joy, and 
dared him to make the attempt. 

* With temr ttrsch, Jet fay young Jitcm'f hi tut 
Hli down ihouJd be mi Jjtoin hiet, Peliju loa^lit 
By DucluiiatiDni dirh to ilay liit foe. 

From Cotchii* reilm to briog ifae goidcb fleece 
He charged the youtli." 

Oiyitr Argswsitiift, 

The Quest 0^ ihc Golden Heete 

When Jason, sobered and refreshed by a long tilghTs 
rest, perceived how foolish had been his vow, he would 
fain have recalled it; but, mindful of Chiron's teachings 
ever to be true to his word, he resolved to depart for 
Colchis. To secure Juno’s assistance he began by 
visiting her shrine at Dodona, where the oracle, a 
Speaking Oak, assured him of the goddess's goodwill 
and efficacious protection. Next the Speaking Oak bade 

•n 
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him cut ofF one of iu owa mighty limbs, xnd carve 
from it a hgurc^hcad far the swift^Hing vrs$e1 i^hich 
Mmervi, at Jtmo's request. wouJd build for his use 
from pifie^tr^ grown on Mount Pciion. 

Jason, Kavi^ finished his figuro-hetd, found that it 
too had the gift of speech, and that it would occasion- 
dty voiichKae sage counsel m the direction of his aflairs. 
Whw quite completed. Jason called his v^sd the 
(swift-sailing), and speedily collceted a crew of heroes 
^ brave as himselfp among whom were Hercules, Castor, 
Pollux. Pcicus, AdmetuSp Thcseui. and Orpheus, who 
were all glad to undertake the perilous journey to lands 
unknown. To speed them on their way. Juno then 
bargained with for favourable winds, and forbade 
any tempest which might work them harm, 

* whiitlisg bfeTO did Jafio iht uiL 
And lelf-impcU^d, lEot iwift b^roi? (ht gde.** 

OMMiritMi fr.}. 


The Story of Hylas 

On wversi occaatonB the heroes landed, either to 

rwew their jtoclc of provisiojw or to recruit their 

s ngth, but in general etrery delay brought them some 

mwfort^e. Once Hercules, having landed with a youth 

Mmed Hyl« to cut wood for new oars, bade the youth 

go to a neighbouring spring and draw a pitcher of 

water to quench the thirst produced by his exertions. 

f™, promptly departed ; but as he bent over the 

^ enamoured of bis beauty, drew 

H«c.2r T "" ro keep them company. 

in for HyL’ return, went 

friend in U" no trace of his young 

continue ' ‘^‘^■Ppoititniciie he refused to 

Se hU the Argonauts, 

made his way home alone and on foot 



Mf\ta icnil the WAtcr 
J«. Walfrhou^e. H A- 

Pmii 1:^ pdin(4j4j Id ik St*pdirtbft Cn^lrfv 
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THE STORY OF HYLAS 
On tnother occasion, when Jason visited Phineus, 
the blind king of Thrace, he heard that this monarch’* 
life was embittered bj' the Harpies, vile monsiers, part 
woman, part bird, who ate or befouled all the food placed 
before him, and never let him eat a mouthful ia peace. 
Having repeated this tale to his companion*, the two 
sons or Boreas, who were also in the /frgv, begged per¬ 
mission to drive them away, Jason could not rdtise 
their request; and the two youths, with drawn swords, 
pursued the Harpies to the Strophades Islands, where 
the birds promts^ to remain, 

Jason, sailing on in the meandme, wa* attacked by a 
flock of brazen-feathered birds, which rattied their sharp 
plumage down upon the Argonauts, wounding many of 
them sorely. The captain of the expedition, seeing 
weapons were of no avail against these foes, consulted 
the fig urn-head, and, in obedience to its directions, 
clashed his arms against his shield, until, terrified by 
the din, the brazen-feathered birds flew rapidly away, 
uttering discordant cries of terror. 

Some time during the course of their journey the 
Argonauts came to the Symplegades—floating rock* 
which continually crashed together, and ground to 
powder all objects caught between them. Jason knew 
he was ohitgea to pass between these rocks or give up 
the expedition x so, calculating that the speed of his 
vessel was equal to that of a dove on the wing, he sent 
one out before him. The dove flew safely between the 
rocks, losing only one of its tail-feather* as they again 
dashed together. Watching his opportunity, therefore, 
Jason bade his men row swifriy. The /frgi darted 
through the opening, and, when the rocks again came 
into contact, they merely grazed the rudder. Thus, as 
a vessd had passed between them unharmed, their power 
for evil left them, and they were chained fast to the 

*JS 
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bottom of the sea^ near the mouth of the Bosphorus, 
where the? Ptmained Immovable like auy other roeks. 

The Argonauts, after other adventures far too nume- 
roua to recount in detail, reached the Colchlan shores, 
and presented themselves before ^ctes^ the king, to 
whom they made known their errand. Loath to part 
with his golden treasure, /Ectes declared that, before 
Jason could obtain the fleece, he must catch and harness 
two wild, fire-bfcathing bulla dedicated to Vulcan, and 
make use of them to plough a atony piece of ground 
sacred to Mara, This done, he must sow the held with 
some dragon a teeth, aa Cadmus had done, conquer the 
gianta which would spring up, and, last of all, sky the 
guardian dragon, or the fleece would never be hh. 


Tile Prlneesa Medea 

One of these tasks would have sufficed to dismay 
most youths, however brave, but Jason was of hero 
mould, and merely hastened down to bk vessel to ask 
the figure-head how he had better proceed. On his way 
to the sra-shore he met the king's daughter, Medea, a 
brautifu] young sorceress, who bad been charmed by 
nis modest but firm bearing, and who was quite ready to 
bring hw magic to his aitT if he would but promise to 
her. Jason, susceptible to her attractions, and 
from any conflicting tics, readily agreed to her 
prop^ and, carrying out her directions, caught and 

OmmdtriiMi (£ W/ fr.). 

out of Spears and helmets grow 

OM .f Che groMirf. a„<l beheld che d«e r«,h. „f gLo 


THE PRINCESS MEDEA 
in full armour, he was filled with dismay, and would 
have fled had it b«o possible. However, awarc^ttot 
such a nerformaace would ensure his mu^ he stood ha 
ground, and, when the phalanx was quite 
threw a handful of dust full m the giants faces. 
Blinded with the sand, the giants attacked one another, 
and in a short time were exterminated. 

They* ti!b nrift dop^ 

FuifiDg b 6tmwm, an eatb *tbef tufn'd 
TumaltumH bndr. Oo their mcithfit w%h 
Bt tbeir flwn fpeart they iaak ] Ifla pb«^ « otot 
StOT*d by 1 vhLrlwini In the mountam ™c. 

RAvfi^ (Eiitm i 


Accompanied bv Mcd^ Jasoti next hastened to the 
tree where the dragon kept guard over his treasure. 
An opiate prepared by MedciTs magic skill soon made 
the dragon forget his charge in a profound ^Iccp, and 
enabled Jason to draw near enough to sever his fright¬ 
ful head from his hideous trunk. Jason then tore the 
coveted fleece from the branch where it had hung for 
mjny a year, and bore It in triumph to the Argt* 

** Evuiiisfl i^Tmtped the tbbiaf hidci 
Hit im of libottriw ud «svied pruk- 

from iht BTOubf bn&ch tbc m nnw** 


His companions, who had made ready for a hasty 
departure,were already seated at their oars; and as soon 
as he had embarked with Medea and her attendants, 
the /Irgo shot out of the Colchian harbour. 

" H<fw toftlr itok fn5« hoBit the JudJofr-weddird Di»d, 

T^MUfh dirlmwt of Ute ni|tbti in liotn »be amy’d | 

By Pate to JIrga ledi lad tu^cd by loft dwi*. 

Hot yvt icfUtLuif aufbt ha fitber'i lunpto bf/* 

OaaMmmt ir*]n 

When morning dawned and £etes awoke, he heard 
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that the dragon was slain, the fleece stolen, his daughter 
gone, and the Grecian ship far out of sight. No time 
was lost m useless walling, but i vessel was hurriedly 
launched and manned, and the king in person set out 
m pursuit of the fugitives, who had, ntortover, taken 
hw most precious treasure, his only aoQ and heir, 
A bay Mas, Although the Colchlao men were good 

sailor and skilful rowers, they did not catch sight of 
the jfr^9 until they came oear the mouth of the Danube, 
and ,^tes wildly called to his daughter to return to 
her home and to her father. 


f and, from the diuiut mitia,-^ 

ror qi, 1 thoa esmt, ay diuthcer.^tum 
Whithff d<:pHt i (he veud bscfcwvd i:«r; 

Thy fricnih, thy ulll fond lithcf, mve thee here.’ 

F/tfa/(E/ta'^t ir.y 

The Death of Absyrius 

But Med^ Jiad no wish to be tom away from Jason’a 
arm^ and, ii^tead of Itstemng to her father’s entreaties, 
urged the Argonauts to redoubled efforts. Little by 
Urtic the distance between the two vessels grew less^' 
the Colduan rowers were gaining upon the Greek ; and 

found means to delay her 
Wbh overtake her and compel her to return. 

K ^ Au *'*"'1* ^crcforc slew her little 

^ dropped over the side ot the vessel one by one. 

' a helpless witness of this cruel, awful deed 
p.ou.1, CO U«ed hi, .„d „ pl«iM“ d 

do lost siohl of thc,fr^,,„d j, hop, of ” 

whm hlliho*i5“i?‘'"' ‘ “ ’’"'‘""'dSdl/toCblchi^ 

Thes^y confidco, ft,, “;r 

Icjogu^ h.. du™,. therrfoot. »hc„ he hej Cd," 



M^ei4 «ntl Ab|;^rtui 
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THE DEATH OF ABSYRTUS 
Area had arrived* bearing Jason, now the proud pos- 
9<4 im of the renowned golden fleece. Ere he could 
take measures to maintain his usurp^ authority* Jason 
appeared, and compelled him to resign the throne In 
favour of the rightful Icing, iEson, ^ 

Unfortunately, ^ison was now ao old and decrepit, 
that power had no charms for him • so Jason begg^ 
Medea to use her magic in his^ behalf, and restore him 
to the vigour and beauty of his early manhood. To 
gratify Jason, Medea called all her magic into play, and 
by some mpterious process restored £son to all his 
former youth, strength, activity, and grace. 

*• Mcdra'i tpdli diipcnol dto n^ogKl of fun, 

And iEw» icood a inmiih 'mid youJhful pern." 

As soon as Pclias, daughters heard of this tniraculoiu 
transformation, they hastened to Medea and implored 
her to give them the recipe, that they might rejuvenate 
their father also. The sorceress maliciously hade them 
cut their father’s body into small pieces, and boil them 
in a cauldron with certain herbs, declaring that, if the 
directions were carefully carried out, the result would 
he satisfactory; but, when the too credulous maiden* 
carried out these instructions, they only slew the father 
whom they had so dearly loved. 

Days and years now passed happily and uneventfully 
for Jason end Medea; but at last their affection for 
each other cooled, and Jason fell in love with Gbuce, or 
Creusa. Frantic with jealousy, Medea prepared and 
sent the maiden a magic robe, which she no sooner 
donned than she was seized with terrible convulsions, 
in which she died, Medea, Still full of resentment 
against Jason, then slew her own children, and, mount- 
ing her dragon car, departed, leaving a message for 
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Jason, in wKich she warned him ttuc the Argo would 
/ct cause his death. 

Jason, a victim of remorse and despair^ now 1«J i 
weary and norrowful life, and every day he wandered 
down to the shore, where he sat under the shade of the 
Argons hulk, which was slowly rotting away. One day, 
while he was sitting there musing over his youthful 
adventum and M^ea’s strange prophecy^ a sudden 
gale dc^hed a beam, which, Ruling on his head, frac¬ 
tured his skull and caused instantaneous death. 

The Aj^onautic expedition is emblcinacic of the first 
tong maritime voyage undertaken by the Greeks for 
commercial purposes; while the golden fleece which 
Jason brought back front Colchis Is but a symbol of the 
untold riches they found to the East, and carried to 
tbetr native land* 


* 4 * 


CHAPTER XXin : THE CALYDONIAN 
HUNT 


Tbe Birth o! Mtkagef 

NEUS *nd Althaa^ King and Queen of 
I ||-H Calydon, in ^tolia, were very happy in 
V 71 ^ the possession of a little son, Meleager, 
otiiy a few days old, until they heard that the Eatw had 
decreed the chUd should live only as long as the brand 
then smoking and crackling on the hearth. The parents 
were motionless with grief, until Althea, with true 
mother's wit, snatched the brand from the fire, plunged 
it into an earthen jar filled with water, quench^ the 
fiames which were cottsuming it, and, carefully laying 
it aside, announced her intention to keep it for ever. 

Meleager, thus saved from an untimely death hy his 
mother’s presence of mind, grew up a brave and h^d- 
soreie youth, and joined die Argonautic expeduiOB. 
While he was absent,hb father omitted the yearly sacrifice 
to Diana, who, enraged at his neelect,9ent a monstrous 
boar to devour bis subjects and devastate his Ralm. 
Meleager, on his retuni, gathered together all the brave 
men ^ the country, and Instituted a great hunt, whose 
main object was the capture or death of the obnoxious 


boar. 

Jason, Nestor, Pekus, Admetua, Theseus, Pirithous, 
and many other heroes, came at hts call j but the 
attention of all the spccutors was specially attracted by 
Castor Prd Pollux* and by the fair Atalanta, daughter of 
lasius, King of Ateadia* This princess had led a very 
adventurous life, for when but a babe, her father, dis^ 
appointed to see a daughter instead of the^ longtd’fov 
Son, had exposed her on klount Partheniuiti to the 
fury of wild beasts^ Some hunters, passing there shortly 
after thU, found a she-bear suckling the babe, who 
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evinced no sign of fear. &nd In cornpaision fhey earned 
her home, where they trained her to love the chase. 
The grand Calydonian Hunt was headed by Meleager 
and AtaUnta, who were very fond of each other, and 
who boldly Led the rest in pursuit of the boar. From 
one end of the Catydonian forest to the other the boar 
hed, closely pursued by the hunt, and was at last 
brought to bay by Atalanra, who succeeded in dealing 
him a mortal wound. But even In hia dying atniggles 
the boar would have killed her, had not Meleager come 
to her rescue and given him his death-blow. 

All the hunt now gathered round the boar's corpse, 
and watched Meleager take its spoil, which he gallantly 
bestowed upon Atalanta, Althiea's two brothers were 
present at the hunt, and, as they wished to possess the 
skin, they bl^rly reproved their nephew on their way 
home for giving it to a stranger. They added taunts 
to this reproof which so angered Meleager that, in a 
sudden fit of passion, he slew them ^h. When 
Althaea saw her brothera’ corpses, and heard that they 
had been slain by ho" son, she vowed to avenge their 
dea^» drew the carefully cherished brand from its 
hidlng-^place, and threw it upon the fire burning 
brightly on her hearth. When the last bit of the 
precious wood crumbled away into ashes, Meleager 
died. All Althieas affection for her son returned when 
his Ufclcss corrac was brought to her, and in her despair 
she committed suicide. 


AlaUnu'a Race 

Mi^while. AtaTanta, proud of her skill and of her 
spoil, had returned to her father’s court, where no other 
heir having appeared, she was joyfully realved, and 
^treated to mairy. Many suitors came to woo the 
f«r pnnees, hut most of them refrained from pressing 


ATALANTA'S race 

tbcir 8uk when they heard what condittona were impoaed 
upon atl who would obtain hfti* hand; for Atajantt» 
disapproving of marriage, and anieiovis to keet> her 
freedom, had decreed that she should marry only the 
suitor who could beat her in a foot-race. It was de¬ 
creed, moreover, that every onautcesslTil suitor should 
pay for hla defeat by forfeiting his life. 

In spite of these barbarous terms, a few youths had 
tried to outrun her; but they failed, and their lifeless 
[leads were exposed on the racing ground to deter all 
other suitors. Undaunted by Uiese ghastly trophies 
Hipporaencs, or Milanion, came one day to Acalanca 
and expressed a desire to race with her. This youth 
had previously obtained Venus* protection, and had 
received from her the mft of three ^Iden apples^ 
Atalanta, as usual, passed her rival casUy; but as she 
did so he cast one of the golden apples at her feet. 
For a moment she paused, then stopp^ and picked it 
up ere she resumed the race. The delay, short as it 
was, bad. given her adversary an advantage; but she 
soon overtook him, whereupon a second goldea a|7ple 
cast in the same way caused a second delay. Notwith¬ 
standing this the maiden would have reached the goal 
first, as usual, had not a third golden treasure tempted 
her to pause, and enabled Hippon'ienes to win the race, 

Hippcimcfta lumi her mnj 
Bj the got Jts llTuiioni he dingi oti her 

A/eWff* 

Atalanta could now noi longer refuse to marry, and 
her nuptials were soon celebrated. In his happiness at 
having wot) such a peerless bride, Hippomenw forgot 
to pay the promised thanks to Venus, for which offence 
he and his wi^c were severely punished by being trans¬ 
formed into a pair of lions, and doomed to drag 
Cybclc’s car. 
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Cftstor ud Pollux 

The twin brother! Caftor ind Pollux, the Dioscun, 
or Gemini, who had greatJjr disdn^bhed themsclvei by 
tHe Calydonim Hunt, were mide the 
dcuic! 01 boxing, wrestling, and all equestrian exercises. 

*• Lcdi'i Mni in Viand, 
niutcriout twin*, tlut m 
For wtotliug, tiiii in4 fen tlu rice 

/ietvt. 

One of these twins, Castor, was a mortal, and in a 
combat with the sons of Aphareus was atsiH. PolJux, 
who was immo^, thco implored Jupker to allow him 
to dv also, that he might not be parted from his 
brother—a proof of brotherlr alFection which lo 
touched the father of the gods, that he permitted Castor 
to return to Lfe on condition that Pollux would spend 
half hia time in Hades. 

Later on, satisfied that even this aacriftce was none 
too great for their fraternal love, he translated them 
both to skies, where they form a bright cooateUation, 
one of the signs of the zodiac. Castor and Pollux arc 
generally represented as handsome youths, mounted on 
snowy chargers. 


** *«*, no aiorul 

OBC from otW know: 
Wbit« » turn ibdr umoai wn* 
Their v 


<ircumstaii«s foretold 

fouX« “I? they 

batSe ofLakc RcgiulThe?""”* “’“i 

_^^gtuu». Thcir flame wai iho oiveii to 

njetwn,«,„ro„o kci> « ra. .feb „udi (hUiKlva 


CASTOR AND POLLUX 

like bails of fire to the masts of ships,—t nine sign, 
according to the saibis, of fine weather and an auspicious 

journey. 

** Sife codt* ihip I* fiiTcn^ 

Througli billnwm (tfid tHiwgt gild. 

If qdcq the G«ai Twin Brethmi 

SU on tile waJi** 

Festivals celebrated in honour of these twin brethren, 
and called the Dlaacuria, were held iti many places^ but 
spedaUy in Sparta, their birthplMC^ where they had 
world-renowned wrestling matchei. 


Hi 


CHAPTER XXIVrCEDIPUS 


Tiu Dettin7 of CEttipus 

L AIUS and Jocasta, King and Quccti of Tlitbes, 
in were greatly delighted at the birth 

of a little son. In iheir joy they sent for the 
pnesta of Apollo, and bade them foretell the gloriouj 
deeds thdr heir would perform; but all their joy was 
turnt^ to gnef when told that the child was destined 
to^ kill hia father, marry his mother, and bring great 
misfortunes upon his native city. 


j^uui 

n ot fniR) Apollo, boi hii pocfti, lecei 
An Qrtde. which ttid, ii wtt decreed 
He thoald be tiaia by hi» owa ion.” 

{FrafilLfi (T,). 

To prevent the fulhlmenc of this dreadful propheev, 
Uius bade a servant carry the new-born child out of 
the city, and end its feeble little life. The Icing^s 
man date was obeyed only In part ; for the servant, 
instead of killing the child, hung it up by its ankles to 
a tree tti a remote place, and left it tfiere to perish 

from hunger and exposure if it were spared by the wild 
beasts^ 

When he returned, none questioned how he bad 
p^formed the appointed task, but all sighed with 
tfiaf tbe prophecy could never be accom¬ 
plished. The child, however, was not dead, as all 

^ quest of a stray lamb had 

IS dehvered him from his painf^ position, 
to Polybus, King of CofinEh; whol 

stmlX Tr‘''n^ adopted the little 

b^ n f Connih and her hand-maidens 

the swollen 

aokics, and called the babe CEdipus (swollen-footed). 


THE DESTIIsry OF (EDIPUS 
Yew* passed by. The young prince grew up in total 
ignorance of the unfortunate drcumatances untier wluch 
Ke hid made his first appearance at exjurt, until one day 
at a banquet one of his coinpaiiionsj heated by dnnk, 
began to quarrel with him, and uunted him with his 
origin, declaritig that those whom he had ^n 
tomed to call parents were in no way related to him. 


“ A ilmfikui rtvHer mI a feuE pr 
Thai I ohIf ihe fuppH^ * 

Of Connili'fi king.'' ^ ^ 

StfAoiiiJ 


proclitim'd 
I wn 


These words, coupled with a few meaning glances 
hastily wchangk bv the guests, excited ffidipus’ sus- 
picioits, and made him question the queen, who, afraid 
lest he might do himscif an Injury in the first moment 
of his despair if the truth were revealed to him, had 
recourse to prevarication, and quieted him by the as¬ 
surance that he was her beloved son. 

Something in her manner, howevCT, left a lingering 
doubt In Qidipus' mind, and made him resolve to con¬ 
sult the oracle of Delphi, whose words he knew would 
reveal the exact truth. He therefore went to this shrine; 
but,as usual, the oradc answered somewhat ambiguously, 
and merely warned him that fate had decreed he should 
kill his father, marry his mother, and cause great woes 
to his native city. 

«I fdi 

A iwet iDguiiE» iiiikjiD^a eo them 
Sought ooi the P7(hiaji oradc; m fain; 

Touching mj parents^ bothiog could t Icafrt % 

Bill dreadful we4^ the lob'iiei It dmouuc'il 
Aftiasi me t "twM mf Apolb uidj 
To wed motlvcrt to produce i tace 
Accuned ind ibhoiVd ; ftbd Ititp t-b tiif 
Mf fiiUier*'* 

SpfUx/ti 
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Whatl kill Polybiis, who had ever been iuch in 
itidulgcDt father, and marry the queen, whom he re¬ 
vered at hi* mother 1 Never J Rather than perpetrate 
these awful enmes, and bring destruction upon the 
people of Corintht whom he loved, he would wander 
away over the lace of the earth, and never see city or 
parents again. 

•* Lett I ibtiqJd e'er fiilSl ihe dirt prtdieiioo, 
iotttnT t ded fraia Corinth, bf tin* mrr 
Gnidio[ 11117 journey," 

Stfhtift O'.), 

But hU heart was filled with intense bitterness, and 
as he journeyed he did not cease to curse the fate which 
drove him away from home. After some time, he 
came to three cross-road*; and while he atood there, 
deliberating which direction to take, a chariot, wherein 
an aged man was seated, came rapidly toward him. 

The herald who preceded it haughtily called to the 
youth to stand aside and make way for hii master; hut 
GEdipus, who, as Poly bus* heir, was accustomed to be 
treated with deference, resented the commanding tone, 
and refused to obey. Incensed at what seemed un¬ 
paralleled impudence, the herald struck the youth, who, 
retaliating, stretched his assailant lifeless ac his feet* 


CEdipus slars Eui Father 

This affray attracted the attention of the master and 
other servants. They immediately attacked the mur- 
erw, who slew them all, thus unconsciously accom¬ 
plishing the first pyt of the prophecy; for the aged 
father, journeying in disguise from 
Thebes to Delphi, where he wished to consult the 
ondc* 


CEdipus then leisurely p 
to the gates of Thcbta, wh 
h8 


ursued his way until he came 
ere he found the whole city 



CEdjpiu at ColonQi 
Hisilfi Uir KuJpttirf l>y Uugur* in 
Luictiinboitrs 




I 







THE SPHINX 

b in uprcar," because the king had been found 
by thf roadside, with all his itttendants atain beside 
him, presumably the work of a band of highway robber* 
or assassins,'* 

••HefcU 

By nfifigw murdcTcdk hi » fiifts r^poit^ 

Bf fobbeii ill pJicc lihucfc chm WjLjft niMl. * 

Of course, CEdipus did not connect the murder of 
such a personage as the King of Thebes by an 
unknown band of robbers with the death he had dealt 
to an aroigant oJd man, and he therefore composedly 
inquired what other calamity had befallen them. 

The Sphinx 

"With lowered Toices, as if afraid of being overheard, 
the 'rhebans described the woman's head, bird's wings 
and daws, and lion** body, which were the outward 
presentment of a tciriblc monster oiled the Sphlnst, 
which had taken op its station without the city gates 
beside the highway, and wotild allow none to pass in or 
out without propounding a difficult riddle. Then, if 
any hesitated to give the required answer, or failed to 
give it correctly, they were mercilessly devoured by 
the terrible Sphinx, which no one dared attack or could 
drive away. 

While listening to these tidings, CEdipus saw a 
herald pass along the street, proclaiming that the 
throne and the queen’s hand would be ^ reward of 
any man who dared encounter the Sphinx and was 
fortunate enough to free the country of its terrible 
presence. 

As CEdipus attached no special value to the life 
made desolate by the oracle’s predictions, be resolv^ 
to ilay the dreaded monster, and, with that purpose in 
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victT, advanced sJowJf, aword in hand, along the road 
where [urked the Sphinx. Me soon found Cite monster, 
which from afar propounded the fol towing enlgnra, 
warning him, at the same time, that he forfeited bis life 
tf he failed to give the right answer. 

**Tell me# whil Li tkat 
Which foar feel it bfiffai# 

two at ftoon. and tbiE« at night?" 

CE!dipu$ wail not deiroid of incelligcnccj by zny man¬ 
ner of mcanii^ And Soon conciudod that the aiitm^ could 
only be min, who in infancy, when too weak to Btand, 
creeps along on hands and knees, in manhood walks 
su? supports hia tottering steps with a 

This reply evidently as correct aa unexpected, was 
received by the Sphinx whh a hoarse cty of disappoint- 
ment and n*ge u it turned to fiy ; but ere it could 
effect IIS purpose, it was stayed by CEdipus. who drove 
It at ms swords point over the edge of a neighbouring 

precipice, where )t was kilted. « fe e 


CEdifus nurrUs Eds Mother 

On ids return to the city. CEdipus was reedved with 

^ j crowned King of 

Thebes^ and married to his own mother, JocastaTun- 
witttngly fulfilling the second fearful clause of the 
prophecy* 

A number of hap^and nKfderately uneventful years 
now p»s.d by, „d bo=unn (bn 

douBhtw^Isin^^” PolynicM, and two beailtifid 

ted'Xo rbi!ir£ir‘ ™ 

just when he fancied himself most happy, and looked 


CEDIPOS MARRIES HIS MOTHER 
forward to s peaceful old age, a lernble scourge visited 
Thebes, causing the death of many faithful tubjects, 
and ftUing the hearts of all with great terror. The 
people now turned to him, beseeching him to aid them, 
as he had dofic onct before wben threatened by the 
sphinx; and CEdipua sent messengwa to consult the 
Delphic oracle, who declared the plague would cease 
only when the former king’s murderers had been found 
and punished. 

*'The he uid, nhoatd ceiu, 

When itioM mtinlcr'd Laiia wMcdSnairei^d, 

Atti] paid the FoTreii of tbeii ceLibc by death. 

Or biaUhweiit." 

Stfioifn (fj'mfJtjffn * rn), 

Messengers were scut in every direction to collect 
all possible information about the murder committed so 
long ago, and niter a short time they brought unmia* 
takable proofs which convirted CEdipus or the crime. 
At the same time the guilty servant confessed that he 
had not killed the child, but had exposed it on a moun¬ 
tain, whence it was carried to Corinth's king. 

The chain of evidence was complete, and now 
CEdtpus discovered that he had involuutarUy been 
guilty of the three crimci to avoid which he had Sol 
from Corinth. The rumour of these dreadful dl»- 
covenes soon reached Jocasu, who, in despair at Ending 
herself an accomplice, committed suicide. 

CEdipus, apprised of her intention, rushed into her 
apartment too late to prevent its being carried out, and 
found her lifeless. This sight was more than the poor 
monarch could bear, and In his despair he blinded him¬ 
self with one of her ornaments. 

^ He plnck'^d froffl tlic robe vh^ worm 
A buckle Uiii idorn'd kcr 

And bulled Ln hli eyci tbc ihjxyeri**! 

CijiuEi Afija wod4 Jmk on her, 
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Ne?^ wouLJ lec hu ctimti or mir^iiet more. 

Of those wh^m he confj ae'er behold. 

Of thc»e 10 whoEct hs now muit tue ibr ijd*” 

I^nnlless, bjmd^ and an foot, ho then loft the scene 
of his awfij crimes, accompanied hj his daughter 
Antigone, the onlj^ one who loved him still, and who 
guide his iiti certain footsteps wherever he 
wished to go. After many days of weary wajidcring, 
father and daughter reached Colonus, where grew a 
mighty forest saered to the avenging deities, the Furies, 
or tumenides. -» 

Here ^dipus expre^d hts desire to remain, and, 
after bidding hu faithful daughter an affectionate fitre- 
well, he groped his way into the dark forest alone. The 
wnd rwe, the lightning flashed, the thunder pealed; 
but ajthough, as soon as the storm was over, a search 
Wto made for CEdmus, no trace of him was ever found, 
the ancients f^cied that the Furies had dragEed 
him down to Hades to receive the punishment of 
ms unwitting onmes. 


Etccxdes and Pelvnira 

Antigone no bnger needed by her unhappy father, 

fclLhTl "here she 

£d olftr 11 that her brothers 

the succession to the throne. A 

SSX f"? whereby it was 

?«r. Md « I, Md^f “rS‘* •'■“"''I "Igii on. 

t^s cttfcismg the royal authority in turn This 
««!. m (b«g„ l„d, to dnlm th, scqrtm. 


THE SEVEN CHIEFS 

refused to rtliinjuish it, and* making use of (lii pwfcr, 
drove the daimant awaf> 


■ Thoo frtit me fnrtn mj- land, 

UajtfUly b«ntib''d, lor tto otlier ciime 
But iltet t imvc fc«p tbe tJuone of TJtebes 
Bf birtlinglit mine, ftoin him wlu) drore me (beaco. 
The foorg Eieoclm ; noi Wi the eUim 
By Jucic^ nor to me hn fame ta artni 
Soperior; boi, by icfr, petnttilte at* 

He ivoft tbe rebel dtp W bi* Uwe." 

Sefiitin ^FrmuiUffi 


Tbe Sevto Cbfrfs 

Poly’ntcei' nature was not one to endure such a slight 
padentlf; and he hastened off to JUgos, where he 
pennaded Adrastus, the king, to give him his daughter 
m marriage, and aid him to recover his inheritance. 
True to his promise, Adrastus soon equipped a large 
army, which was led by «ven determined and renowned 
chiefs, ready to risk all in the attempt, and other win 

Of perish^ 

* ScTitfi niiint Indm oiifcli 
To ThEbctt rwlf ed to waqueir or to 

frj). 

Their bravery waa of no avail, however, for Thebw 
was well fortified and defended; and after a seven* 
years* siege they found themseives no nearer theb goal 
than at the beginning of the war. Weary of the 
monotony of this quai^, the conflicting armies finally 
decreed that the diflTcrence should be settled by a duel 
between the inimical brothers, who no sooner found 
themselves face to face, than they rushed upon each 
other with such animosity that both fell. 

By order of Jocasta’s father, Creon, the corpse ot 
Eteocles received all the honours of a Greek burial, 
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white that of Polyniccs was left on the pJaiti, t prey to 
the birds and wild beasts. 

** Polriitcn* iTKtclied onau Jfei 
Untinncd, unlimcntcd, Jeg 
A fc»si for huDgiy vulturs tn die djiift.’* 

StfixLi iFrutrt/ii^t tr*). 

Antigone’s Derotioa 

Then a proclamation was issued^ that, if any dared 
bury the body of the fallen prince, he would incur the 
penalty of being buried alive. Heedless of this in- 
junction and of ismene*s prayers to refrain front 
endangering her own life, Antigone dug a grave for her 
brothcr^s remains, and, unaided, fulfilled the various 
customary funeral riles. Her task was almost completed, 
when the guards discovered her, and drs^ged her into 
the presence of Cretm, who, although she was a relative 
and the promised wife of his son Hajinon, condemned 
her to death. 


“ Lee hef te ctn-lal fmtist la tiie 
And icire her ihere jilone; to lire, cr die; 

Her tilood rett ttoi «i ui; bet the no loiurEf 
EbaJl btcitJie OD ewilj,* * 

Sifitflti (froa/i^aV tr,)t 


Httmon pleaded passionately for her life: but, when 
he saw hjs prayers were vain, he nu, to the place 
w cre Ajtvngonc w«3 ootifincd^ Into lier nwrtjw 

cell, wound His arms closely around her, and refused 
thej, were walled in : Antigone** 

and, when H*mon saw she was no more, he. in utte; 
dBpair, thrust hts dagger mto his side, and perished 


*S+ 


„ „ , 'T. pent «ii ni» wmb, 

SS uTufr i*’d, but nWi, 

Wbiln life rtmjin'd, on tbc loTt buuiqi Jion| 


ANTIGONE^S DEVOTION 

Of ihc dc*r maid, »nd tui tut ipitii bmrliM 
0*tT bcr pifc chctih^ dtecolotii^d witb hb bfoodL 
T\m Ut [be mttched piir In datb itnlixilr 
And cdebrttc tbeii nuptiili in the tcmL” 

hmene, the lust of CEdipus* unfortunate mce^diedof 
itnd thus the prophecy was fiiLly accomptished. 
The Theban war was not^ however, entirely ended, for, 
when both brothers fell, the two armies fiew to attack 
each other; and auch was thdr courage that many f!dJ, 
and only one of the seven chiefs recumed to Argos* 
There he patiently waited until the children of these 
brave captains were old enough to bear arms, and then 

f troposed to them to atraclc Thebes and avenge tholr 
ather's death. 

The Epigoni (or those who come after), as these 
youths are collectively designated, received this proposal 
with rapture; and Thebes, again besieged, fell into their 
hands, and was duly sacked, burned, and destroyed, as 
the Delphic oracle had foretold so many years before;. 


CHAPTER XXV: BELLEROPHON 

The Fitght of Bell£rQphoA 

B ELLKROPHONj a hravc young; princfl, the 
grandson of Sisyphus, King of Connth, had 
the great misfortune to kill his own brother 
while hunting in the forest. His grief was, of course, 
intense ; and the horror he felt for the place where the 
catastrophe had occurred, added to his fear lest he 
should incur judicial punishment for his involuntary 
crime, made him flee to the court of Argos, where he 
t^k refuge with Prutus, the king, who was dso his 
kinsman, 

An(eia*fl Treacherf 

He had not sojourned there very long before Anteia^ 
the queen, fell in love with him ; and although her 
husband, Pr®tus, treated her with the utmost kindness, 
she made up her mind to desert him, and tried to induce 
Bellerophon to elope with her. Too honest to betray 
a man who had treated him as a friend, the young 
prince refused to listen to the queeifs proposids. His 
refusal was to cost him dear, however, lor, when Antcta 
saw that the youth would never yield to her vrishes, 
she berame very angry indeed, sought her husband, and 
accused theyoung stranger of crimes he had never even 
drnmed of committing. 

Prmtus, indignant at what he deemed deep treachery 
on t e l^^of an honoured guest, yet reluctant to punish 
him with his own h^d as he deserved, sent Beirerophon 
otobates, King of Lycia,with a seated message bidding 
him put the bearer to death. 

Quite unconscious of the purport of this letter, 
Bellerophon presented himself licfore lobatea, who re¬ 
caved him very hospitably, and, without inquiring hii 



BeEkrophon aniJ 

itcrUmle Dcmiikk Htfiuniond, R.l. 








THE CHIMiERA 

nsmc or emnd, entertBin^ him rojrslJyfor many diye^ 
After «>me time, Bcllerophon suddenly remembe^ the 
scaled messige entrusted to his care, and hastened to 
deliver it to lobates, with many apologies for his forget* 
fulness.. 

With blanched checks and every outward sign of 
horror, the king read the missive, and then fell into a 
deep reverie, rlc did not like to take a stranger's life, 
and still could not refuse to comply with Fnstus* urgent 
request ^ so, after much thought, he decided to send 
Selleroph on to attack the Chimscra, a tcrrihle monster 
with a lion's head, a goat's body, and a dragon's taiL 

" Diiv ChiEtifcn't COnijueil n^i CDj[Hn*il; 

A tRingled uoDiter, of no miutal kind i 
Behind, n dngoA’i &ety oil twt tprod [ 

A gtnt** lODglt liodf bare i IJen’i bead j 
Her piteby noitriU flaky Batnet ciptre ; 

Her gaping ibroat cmici Infcnul bar.” 

Htntr /r.). 

His principal motive in choosing this dlliicult task 
was, that, although many brave men had set forth to 
slay the monster, none had ever returned, for one and 
all had perished in the attempt. 

The Chtnuera 

Although very courageous, Bcilerophon's heart beat 
fast with fear when told what great deed he must accom* 
pliab; and he left lobates' palace ve^ sorrowfully, for 
he had fallen deeply in love with the king's fair daughter, 
Philonoc, and was afraid be would never see her again. 

While thus inwardly bewailing the illduck which had 
persistently dogged his footsteps, BcUcrophon suddenly 
saw Minerva appear before him in all her splendour, and 
heard her Inquire in gentle tones the cause of his too 
evident dejection. He had no sooner apprised her of the 
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djfEcuIt task appointed him) than she promised him her 
aid, and before she vanished gave him a beauttfui golden 
bridle, which she bade him use to control Penasus. 

Bridle in hand, Bellerophon atood pondering her 
words, until he remembered that Pegasus was a 
wonderful winged steed, bom from the blood which 
fell into the ibam of the sea from Medusa*s severed 
head. This horse, as white aa snow, and gifted with 
immortal life as wdJ as incredible speed, was the 
favourite mount of Apollo and the Muses, who de¬ 
lighted in taking acrid dkhta on hla broad back; and 
Bellerophon knew that Irom time to time he came 
down to earth to drink of the cool waters of the 
Hippocrene (a fountain which bad bubbled forth where 
his hoofs first touched the earthy, or to vtdt the equally 
limpid spring of Pirenc, near Corinth. 

Bellerophon proceeded, therefore, to the latter 
fountain, where, after lingering many dap In the vain 
hope of catching even a glimpse of the winged steed, 
he finalJj beheld him sailing downward in wide curves, 
like a bird of prey, Prom his place of concealment in 
a neighbouring thicket, Bellerophon watched tor an 
opportunity which came at last, and, while the winged 
steed was graimg, he vaulted boldly upon his back. 

Pegasus had never before been ridden by a mortal, 
and he reared and pranced, and flew op to diazy 
heights; hut all his effbrES failed to unseat the brave 
rider, who, biding his^ dmc. Anally thrust Minerva's 
golden^ bit between hb teeth, whereupon the steed 
immediately became gentle and tractable. Thus 
mounted, Bellerophon now went tn search of the 
Chimwra, who had given birth to the Ncmean lion and 
to the riddle-loving Sphina, and from an unclouded 
sky he swooped suddenly and unexpectedly down upon 
the winged monster, whose Aery brea^ and great 


BEILEROPHON'S FALL 

strength were of no avail; for alter t protneted 
struggle Bcllerophoti and Pegasus were vktorioiitt 
■nd the monster lifeless upon the blood-soaked 
ground. 

This mighty deed of viloiiraccoinplUhed, Bcllcrophon 
returned to Jobates, td report the success of his under¬ 
taking; and, although the king was heartily glad to 
know the Chimsen was no more, he was very sorry to 
see BeUcrophon safe and sound, and tried to devise 
some other plan to get rid of him. 

He therefore sent him to fight the Amazons; 
but the hero, aided by the .gods, defeated these 
warlike women also, and returned to Lycia, where, 
after escaping from an ambush posted by the king 
for tus destruction, he again appeared victorious at 
court. 

These repeated and narrow escapes from eeriain 
death convinced lobates that the youth was under the 
special protection of the gods; and this induced the 
king not only to fon^ further attempts tn star him, 
but also to bntow upon the young hero hit daughter's 
hand in marriage. 

Bcllerophon's Fall 

BcUeropbon, having now attained his dearest wishes, 
might have settled down in peace; but his head had 
Keen utterly turned by the many lofty fiights he had 
taken upon Pegasus' back, and, encouraged by the ful¬ 
some flattery of his courtiers, he finally fancied himself 
the equal of the immortal gods, and wished to join 
them in their celestial abode. 

Summoning hia faithful Pegasus once more, he rose 
higher and higher, and would proltably have reached 
Olympus' heights, had not Jupiter sent a gadfiy, which 
stung poor Pegasus so cruelly, that he shied vidoustyp 
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and flun^ hia too confident rider far down to the earth 
below, 

** Bay BdleroplioD fw Jare dtetced 
In wnibl r«U luadlona Uvni die £eJde of air.** 

IT 

This fall, which would doubtless have killed any one 
but a mythologtcal hero, merely deprived ficUerophoni 
of his eyesight; and ever after he groped his way 
disconsoUtidy, chinking of the happy days when be rode 
along the paths of air and gsz^ upon the beautiful 
earth at hb feet. 

Belterophon, mounted upon Pegasus, winging hts 
flight through the air or fighting the Chtmiera, is a 
favourite subject in sculpture and painting, which has 
frequently been treated by andenc artists, a few of 
whose most noted works arc still extant in various 
museums. 

This story, like many others, is merely a sun myth, 
in which Bcilcrophon, the orb of day, rides across the 
sky on Pegasus, the fleecy white ^uds, and slays 
Chimaera, the dread monster of darkness, which he 
alone can overcome. Driven from home early in 
life, fiellerophon wanders throughout the world like 
his brilliant prototype, and like it, ends hia career in 
total darkness 
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CHAPTER XXVI: MINOR DIVINITIES 


Tlieir Prt^rtaces ind Dutia 

A ccording to ihc andcnts* hdlef, every moun* 
tain, valley, plain, lake, river, grove, and sea 
WM provided with some lesser deity, whose 
special duty was assigned by the powerful gods of 
Olympus. There were, for instance, the Naiades, 
beautiful water nymphs, who dwelt in the limpid depths 
of the fountains, and were considered local patroas of 
poetry and song, 

'rhe Oreades, or mountain nymphs, were supposed to 
linger in the mountain solitudes and guide weary 
travellers safely through their rocky mazes. 

•Mac! how ike eliinblni; Qf«jub 
Beckon thw to their Arcidci 1 ** 

£mrrm^ 

As for the Napse^, they preferred to linger in the 
valleys, which were kept green and fruicfid by their 
watchful care, in which task they were ably seconded 
by the Dryadcs, the nymphs of vegetation. 

The very trees in the torest and along the roadside 
were supposed to he each under the protection of a 
spedal divinity called Hamadryad, said to live and die 
with the tree entrusted to her care. 

** Wlua the Fate of Deaf h is dntvtaji near, 

Ftnt wither on t^e euib die beaatmtii treo. 

The harh around them wanes, the branches fall, 

And the nymphV soul, at the iame moDienT, leaver 
The siiii*i bir light.'' 

Htmtr, 

The Storr of Dryope 

A sweet and touching story was told by the ancienta 
of a mortal who was changed into a Hamadryad. This 
young girl, whose name was Dryopc, was a beautiful 
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)vurig princess, the da.ughtcr of Baucis, so bright 2 nd 
clever that all who knew her loved her dearly. Oi 
course, as soon as she was old enough to think of mar¬ 
riage, a host of suitors asked her hand, each eager to 
win for his bride one so bcautlfii! and gifted. 

^ of tJT coald comptn^ 

Fdir lom* vhh Drjapt the Wr/* 

Ir+Ji, 

Fully aware of the importance of making a wise 
choice, Drj’ope took her time, and finally decided to 
marry Andraemon, a worthy young prince^ who pos¬ 
sessed every charm calculated to win a fair girl’s heart. 
The young prople were duly married and daily rejoiced 
in their happiness, which seemed almost too great for 
earth when they became the parents of a charming 
little son. 

Every day Dryope carried the child along the banks 
of a little lake dose by the paUcc, where bloomed a 
profusion of gay-coloured flowers. 

" A hkx ibent wMf irtili ihclving basJu ormtorii 

TirduQt lummlt mjrth* . 

Thote ihAd«i 7 titil;aqvkD{ of %he the loughtp 
Aii4 to tbt Niiidi gu'llanctf biiktiglliii | 

Itfif imliliig hahe (r pleulAK Cluj^) iW pteii'd 
Bctnen aroii. 

Ovi4 tr.h 

One day,while wandering there as usuai, accompanied 
by her sister, she saw a lotus blossom, and pointed it 
out to her little son. He no sooner saw the brilliant 
flower, than he stretched out his little hands. To 

E l®*®® him, the fond mother plucked it and gave it to 
im. 

She had scarcely done so, when she noticed drops of 
blood tricklingfrom the brokenstem; and whilcshcstood 
thcrc^ spccCuhies9 with wonder^ % voic^ succu^ 


THE STORY OF DRYOPS 
Eng her of having alaiti Lotis, a ttymph, who, to escapo 
the pursuit of Pnapiu, god of the shade, had assumed 
the guise of a flower. 

** Loiii ihc n^pH (ITmnl tala be 

Ai fram Ftiup^* Uivlcu love ihc flew« 

Forfook her farm} lod filing here became 
A flowtiy which Kill pTeierw her mitne." 

OW {Psff'M 

Recovenng from her first speechless terror, Dry ope 
turned to flee, with a pitiful cry of compassion on her 
pale tips, biK, to her ftstdniahment, she could not leave 
the spot: her feet seemed rooted to the ground. She 
cast a rapid glance downward to ascertain what could so 
impede her progress, and noticed the rough bark of a 
tree growing with fearful rapidity all around her. 

Higher and higher It rose, from her knees to her 
waist, and still it crept upward, in spite of her frantic 
attempts to tear it away from her shapely limbs. In 
despair she raised her trembling hands and arms to 
heaven to implore aid ; but, ere the words were spoken, 
her arms were transformed into twisted branches, and 
her hands were fiJlcd with leaves. 

Nothing human now remained of poor Dryope 
except her sweet, tear-stained &cc j but this too would 
soon vanish under the all-involving bark. She there fore 
took hasty leave of her father, sister, husband, and son, 
who, attracted by her first cry, had rushed to give her 
all the assistatice in thetr power. The last wo^s were 
quickly spoken, but none too soon, for the bark closed 
over the soft lips and hid the lovely features from view. 

** Slic ccaicd it ODcv Ijo iptik, inni to bCt 
Afld jJl ihf n^mph wci Ustl withLn the tree: 

Vei litepE lit* tbmugli litf nm bfinchei 
And loDf the plini m. homio heit 

j 6 j 
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One of Dryope*s last Kqucsts had been that her child 
might often play beneath her shady branches; and when 
the passing winds rustled through her leaves, the ancients 
said it was “ Dryope^s lone lulljjjg of her child." 

The Storr of Rhoecut 

Another exquisite story is told of Rheccus, who saved 
an oak from falling, and thus preserved the life of the 
Hamadryad within the tree. Riled with gratitude, the 
nymph bade Rhcecus name his reward, whereupon he 
asked for her love, which she consented to bestow, pro¬ 
vided he would remain constant and undivided in his 
affection. She bade Kim come to her an hour before 
sunset, but promised to send her messenger, the bee, to 
him before that time. 

Filled with pleasure at the thought of his love, Rhcecus 
returned to the city with a light heart, and as the hours 
dragged, he sought some companions, whom he joined 
in a game of dice. Becoming absorbed in the varying 
fortunes oF the game, he hardly noticed the bee which 
was incessantly buzzing about bis cam, until, becoming 
suddenly aware of its attentions, he brushed it impatiently 
aside with his hand. 

Out through the open window sped the little creature, 
and as Rhceevis looked after it to mark its flight, his 
eyes fell upon the distant line of hills against which the 
sun was just setting, and the sudden recollection of the 
events of the mommg drove the blood from his heart 
Without a word to his fellows, he rushed o? to And hii 
love, and 

"Qniie ipent latJ out ef bratb he Kidiect the tr«^ 

Ami, liiteniag fedffuiijr, he he«d ooee moK 
The taw voice mmrmnr, ' RJickijj I • doie at hand t 
Whereet he looted vound him, btu cotild its 
Naughi but the dccpeeinraltKum beneiib the mk 
Then ligKed tbs voice, + O Rhacui I ocrumars 


PAN 

Shilt thott behold me ot bt of tiighl. 

Me# who would lain hai^e bleiied ihee wiih j Ioti* 

More ripe aod boanteoui theci eTcr 
Filled op with nctttj- anf moruJ hetn ; 

Bui thou did« iconi mj huBibk metKJipj ^ 

Aod Semite him bici to me with bmitM wingi* 

Then Rhofcui beat hii bre*it# end gfoincd ibud 
And cried, ‘ Be pitiful I fofgire mt jet ^ 

Thi« once# ted 1 shell oeirex it more: i 
* Ales ! * the voice rttunied# *^tu thou ert bbfld# 

Not I oomeftirid ^ I caw fm^ive;# ^ 

But hive no ihlU to htil ihj ipirit't era* 

Above# the skf# 

With ell ill bright ittblimitj' of 

Deepened# and on bu fotehoid imote the brceie t 

Deiiitjr wii aU around him and delight# ^ 

But from That eve he wu alcmi on 

LettfJl. 

This modern rendering of the story is more spiritual 
6fln the ancient versions, io which Rheecus was deprived 
of physical sight. 


The male divinities of the woods, which were ^so 
very numerous, were mostly ^tyrs,—^;unous beings 
with a man’s body and a goat's legs, hair, and homs. 
They were ajl passionatdy tond of miuslc unci revelry^ 
and were wont to indulge in dancing at all times and in 
all places. The most famous among all the Satyrs was 
Silenus, Bacchus’ tutor j and Pan, W Consented god of 
the ahepherds, and the person iheatioo of nature. The 
latter was the reputed son of Mercury and a charroing 
young nymph named Penelope j and we are told that, 
when hiB mother first beheld him, she was aghast, for he 
was the most homely as wcU as the most cxtraordinaiy 
little creature she had ever seen. His body was dl 
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covered with goat’s hair, and his feet and cans were also 
those of a goat. 

Amused at the sight of this grotesque little dmnitv, 
Merc^ earned himofTtO OljTnpus, where all the gods 
turned htm into ridicule, Pan was widelT worshipped 
la olden times, however; and the ancients not only 
decked his diais with flowers, but sang his piaUcfc and 
Celebrated festivais in Ms honour* 

" He » prat Utd ht ii 
He n rtEf ijpood^ mivA tifiMf 

Thnt be bwwttmL PAffbdni^ 
pinki, ind hrThd lili^ 

Lei St 

Whtift itfi fug^i 
Btw hoFj, 

Enr bolj, 

Ercf bocmimid I ewr 
Tile greai Pm ii mr nmg I " 

Btmmmi and fitted. 

Thr Story of SyHox 

Pan was equally devoted to music, the dance, and 
Fctty nymphs. He saw one of the nymphs, Synnx, 
whom he immediately loved; but unlbrtuimtelyforhim. 
she, frightened at his appearance, fled. Exasperated by 
^ pcraiBtent avoidance of him, Pan once pureued and 
■ j Overtake her, when she paused, and hn - 

prayer was scarcely 
herself changed into a clump of 
pantmg lover embraced, thinking he 

"‘xx* “ ‘h« ’“T 

tha^th^appointment were so severe 

oaMmoThrniiefftJ?^^*” * prolongcd sigh, which, 
tones ^ Pan \ rustling reeds, produced plaintive 

pj^orir for mSr, took 

j 60 ^ ® rc^ of unequal lengths, botind 


THE STORY OF SYRINX 

them togctlict> and fashioned from them a musical instr^ 

ment* which was called by the name of the »ir njnnpli. 


"* Fm tretnblin^ Syrhac IksJ 

AKhJmi Vuh i»Uh MCh ■ fewful dn^. 

Pto« DTmpli I—poor Pm t—bow be did wwp » find 
NadRbi b« * lo^aly tlEbioig of lb* wind 

Alone tb* «edy OEonai t ■ 

FuU of »»*« d«oliiacHi--diidiiiT [w»- 


Pan was supposed to delight in slyly oi^rtaking 
belated tiavellcrs and inspiring them with simden and 
unfounded fears,— from hka called panic. He is 
generally represented with a syrina ftid shepherds 
crook, and a pine garland around his misahapen head* 

** Be «cno out n wd. the pent Bod ^ 

Ffom l\m deep cool bed of tbe rm. 

The wntet tufbkUj nii. 

And the btoheii ■ dTO® 1 * 7 # 

And the dra^-dy l»il fiod «w^yr 
Efv ^ brought u out of thf me?. 

ThS* h the ittYf Uugh«i tbe gio*t god Pio 
(Uufbed wbib ha wHe by the H™ l)i 
"■ Th* only wy im>« g®di begin 
To male wmttl wnme ibet ^tUd 
Thwif dropping hh mnuih vo a bok ta the fwd 
Hb hfcw jn power by iha riw- 


imci^ nweti O Pm# 

Piercing nr«t by the mw \ 

BUndbr nrert. 0 ml god Pm 1 

Tbc inn 00 iltf hUl to dk^ 

And the liUa irrhcdt and lha driffw-fiy 
Chma hack m dicim on the 


Yet hilTa beut n tbc g«i ^ ^ 

To langhf it be dtt by the ritefp 
MM:Uiig a poet ont of i man- 
Tbc tfoc godi ^b fbr the coot artd pibi| 

Fe» ihe rrtd thit groiPl nerenniM* 

Aj i «d wiib the wdi in the liror * 
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The Romans dso worshipped three other divinittes 
of nature entirely unknown to the Gteeks« re,, SiJ vsnus, 
Faunus, and Fauna, the latter's wEf«i who had charge 
over the woods and plants, Prtapus, god of the ahartf , 
was also a rural deity, hut hia worship wai only known 
alone the shores of the Hellespont 

Tnc fairest among all the lesser gods was doubtless 
Flora, goddess of flowers, who married Zephyrua, the 
gentle god of the south wind, and wandered happily 
With him from place to place, scattering her frvours 
wi th laV ish gen erosity. She wn s pri ncipally worshi pped 
by young girls, and the only offrrings ever seen oo her 
dtars were fruits and garlands of beautiful flowers. 
Her fesbvsls, generally celebrated in the month of 
May, were called the Floralia, 


e-c. ■ J *Ji njmpni. 

Son VDiCiCd^ und f u^ng, ind 

In wpTcn bk&lGli hmglng cm oftcrit, 

Ko«ni lod pinlcfl tnd t* idom 

iTitf khiint of Flwi iR hnr Ctrl j Mif 

iC^drt, 

Vertumnui and Pomona 

Vertumnus and Pomona were the special dirirtities 
of the garden and orchard. They are represented with 

implements, and 

frmts and flowers. Pomona was very coy indeed, and 

^namour^ of 

hZ tTZlu ^ her mind. 

At T'i ploidiV. 

-ilh h=r.Md fi"aU, 


THE STORY OF GLAUCUS 
&U the suitors, one alone \ras worthy of her tore, 
Vettumnus. Vcitumnus seized the favourable oppor* 
(unity, revealed himself, and clasped her to his breast. 
Pomona, perceiving that she haa hopelessly betrayed 
herself, no longer refused to wed, but allowed him to 
share her labours, and help her turn the luscious firutt 
to ripen in the autumn sunshine. 

The lesser divinities of the sea were almost as 
numerous as those of the land, and included the lovely 
Oceanides and Nereides, together with their male com¬ 
panions the Tritons, who generally formed Neptune’s 
regal train* 

The Story of Gbucut 

One of the lesser sea gods, Glaucus, was once a poor 
hshertnan, who earned his daily bread by selling the 
fish he caught in hb nets. On one occasion he made 
a very fine haul, and threw his net full of fish down 
upon a certain kind of grass, which the flapping fish 
immediately nibbled, and, as if endowed with extra¬ 
ordinary powers, bounded back into the waves and 
swam away. 

Gr^ly surprised at this occurrence, Glaucus began 
chewing a few blades of this peculiar grass, and imme- 
diately felt an insane dcstre to plunge into the sea,—^a 
desire which soon became so intense chat he could no 
longer resist it, but dived down Into the water. The 
mere contact with the salt waves sufficed to change his 
nature; and swimming about comfortably in the 
clement, where he now found himself perfectly st 
home, he began to explore the depths of the sea. 

** * ] plunii^d fiM- CT dfith. To intnLttit 
Onc't HtH vhh. K fknii m tunthio^ Uuff 
Mi|fht tKm 1 wiMk of {ulo y lo not uouifii 
Cul I uimirc how aytuJ-ioMCHli \i 
And bDo^uit round mj At dm ! dwtilt 
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Whole iitji cad id i htd r aionuhacat | 

ForgetAil bttHjr ortelf-iaitnt t 

Mocin^ bat with the might 7 ebb mud flaw. 

^en, like i ne«r fiedf'd bird tbit fiwt dotb ibov 
Ku ^ded fcitliw to the aomm ebifl, 
dia fcirthepoiootofrajr will 
^WMt fteedoa f and «t oace 1 riiited 
The oujetw wooden of thu occin-bed.* ** 

£uix 

Glaucm worshipped most particulwly by tJie 
miicrmcfi Md boatmen, whose vessck he iro supposed 
to guard from evil, and whose nets were oftes to 
overflowing through hia inlet vend ort. 
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CHAPTER XXVU t THE TROJAN WAR 

Jupittf and TbcUa 

J UPITER, father of the gods, once fid! deeply in 
love with a beautiful sea nymph tjamed Thetis, 
the daughter of Nereus and Dons,» 

**TliefU ef lb* mIvw feet, eed duld 
Of tbe gny Andeat of the D<eep.^ 

ftWsrr [Brjimfi ft*.). 

He ww very anxioua indeed to marry her, but, 
before taking such an important step, deemed it 

E rudent to consult the Fates, who alone ootdd inform 
im whether this union would be for hia happiness or 
not. It was very fortunate for bira that he aid so* for 
the three sisters told him that Thedswas destined to be 
the mother of a son who would far outshine bis father. 

Jupiter carefully pondered this reply, and concluded 
to renounce the mamage rather th^ run any risk of 
being forced to surrender his power to one greater 
than he. Thetis' hand be then decreed should be given 
in marri^^e to Pcieus, King of Phthi^ who had loved 
her fiuthtolly, and had long sued in vain. 

Thetis, however, was not at all anxious to accept the 
hand of a mete mortal after having enjoyed the attention 
of the gods (for Neptune also had wooed her), and 
demurred, until Jupiter promised his own and the 
gods* attendance at the marriage feast The prospect 
of this signal honour reconciled the maiden, and the 
wedding prcparstioui were made in the coral caves of 
her father, Nereus, beneath the foam-crcttcd waves. 

Thither, mindful of his promise, came Jupiter, with 
all the godt of Olympus. 

“Than, with hb Queen, the Failier of the jjodi 
Cime doKA from hifli Ol/tnpai* brigKi pboda i 
Omfi dom^ with ill th* »EEeiadip| 
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The guests took their leats. and pledged the bnde 
and groom m brimmiag cups of wine,—Bacchus’ 
wmding gift to Thetis. AM was joy and merrittvent, 
when an uninvited guest suddenly appeared in the 
mnqu«-h3ll. ^ AIJ present immediately recognised 
hria (Discordia, Ate), goddess of discord, whose snaky 
locks, sour looks, and vjotent temper had causfd her to 
be DEnutcd frotti tbe wedding liat, 

“The Aboiniiiible, tbit oniitnted 
lolo the hii fckiia 

The Ap* rf Di«»d 

Tli» omUsion luigered h«. wd made herdttermine 
to ^ve her revenge by troubling the harmony which 

she stood beside the feuniiful board, then threw upon 

c*hitlmg over the assembly ^r 
^isoned breath, she vanished. The general attelition 
WA ot course, t^ned upon the golden fruit, whereon 

«LSt ItV ^ claitnajit withdrew 

forIL '’Otly disputed 

that the queen of the 

M^r sutdy had the best 

nght , Mtticrvs, ^at the beauty of wisdom and know- 

Venus smikd, 

ffieater rli- "^V®®**** informed who might assert 
grater daims than the goddess of bauty, ^ 

irate goddSS S'^”Iioon*[h 

priae to the mardirv^n^ bui^dl^*^ to award the 
rtll refused tn art ».> gnats, one and 

given to but one, and ^ 





Hom^r 

Tlnrtv iUfft 

^ yfit- 1'* hkJiiJkfc llilArtt 












THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS 
who p&ssed over their charms in favour of a third. The 
final decision was therefore referred to Paris, whe^ 
although performing the towjjr duties of a shepherd, 
was the son of Priam and Heegba, King and Queen of 
Trov. 

When but a babe, Paris had been exposed on a moun¬ 
tain to perish, because an oracle had predicted that he 
would cause the death of his family and the downfall of 
his native city. Although thus cruelly treated, he had 
not perished, having been found and adopted by a 
shepherd, who made him follow his own ^ling. 

When Paris reached manhood he was a very hand¬ 
some and attractive young man, and he won the love of 
CEnone, a beautiful nymph, to whom he was secretly 
united. Their happiness, however, was but fleeting, 
for the Fates had decreed that Paris* love for the fear 
CEnone would soon die. 

Thai rulv liie wilt of juvef had ipun tha d»y> 

O/ P«rU and tEnone-** 

Tbc J of Paw 

Instead of lingering by the fair nymph's side, Paris 
wandered off to a lonely mountain top, where the 
three goddesses besought him to judge their ounrrel. 
Minerva, in glittering armour, first appeared before his 
dazzled eyes, and proffered the bribe of supreme wisdom 
if he would but give her the preference. 

Juno, q^uceii of heaven, next appearesd In royal robes 
and insignia, and whispered that he should have great 
wealth and unlimited power were he to award the prize 
to her, 

“She la F^ttiQule 
PraRlet of my it power, imple rele— 

UnqueitionM, aferBuwitig rereaue 
WherewLth to cmbctlieh •tate, * from minr ■ nU 
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AttA riiftf-fiinder’d duffiiuigia clothed wit^ 

Or tibour'd mine ilnd.rtuiAblc3 of am. 

Hontrar*' iJie uidf ^ rnd haEiLvgc, tix loiI la]^ 
i^iom in inhui lown uid Ktrea In^i 
Maii-thrang'd ben^tli htr iliidowitif dtidcl 
In TOcuig htr T^CK tawm/^ 

TiMwjftw^ 

But all Minerva's and Juno'i charms and bribes were 
forgotten when VenuSp la her nini^ic cestusi appeared 
before the Judge* This artful simplicity was the result 
of much thought, for we are told that 

** Vcna» oft with, atpdmii arc 
Adjurted twice i oa£k hiirT 

Cdw/rr* 

XhcAj trentbling test her cfTorts should prove vain^ 
she 8^”% drew near the youth, and softly promised 
him a bnde as fair as hctxlf in return for the coveted 
golden apple. 

Won cither by her luperior ittractiooB nr by her 
alluring bribe, Paris no longer hesitated, hut placed the 
prijc in her extended palm. 


* r** hcf (peech *a* tiuiihsif, be coiuign’d 

* Ktril lie &nit efbarauied hail | 

Aod tMiB-boni Vent» ffve'd tho ^nctM meed, 

Of WM, ofetil war, tie quieienins (wd,** 

Ctiathu {Htuft n'.)k 


ThU act of partiality, of course, called down upon 
him the wrath and hatred of Juno and Minerva, who. 
biding their time, watched for a aultable opportunity 
to avenge themselves; while Venua, triumphant, and 
an»ous to redeem her pomise. directed Parii to return 

j ^ parenu*—whi>, 

. promised, would welcome him warmly, — 

^obtain from them t fleet in which he might *ai) to 
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In obedictic* to these instractions, Paris rathiesstf 
abandoned the fair and faithful CEnone, and^ joltiing a 
band of youthful shepherds, went to Troy, under pre* 
teat of witnessing i solemn festival. There he took 
part in the athletic games, distinguished himsclT, and 
attracted the attention of his sister Cassandra. This 
princess was noted for her beauty, and it if said had 
even been wooed by Apollo, who, hoping to win her 
favour, bestowed upon her the gifV of prophecy. For 
some reason the god's suit had not prospered; and, as he 
could not take back the power conferred, he annulled 
It by making her hearers refuse to credit her words. 

Cassandra immediately called her parents* attention 
to the extraordinary likeness Paris bore to her other 
brothers; and then, breaking out into a prophetic strain, 
she foretold that Iw would bring destruction upon hii 
native city. Prism and Hecuba, scorning her prophecy, 
it^uily received their long-lost son, lovingly compelled 
him to take up hb abode in their palace, and promised 
to atone for their past neglect by granting h» every 
wish. 

Stiil advised by Venus, Paris soon expressed a desire 
to sail for Greece, under the pretext of rescuing Hesione, 
his father's sister, whom Hercules had carried off, after 
besieging Troy, He was promptly provided with 
sevci^ well-manned galleys, and soon after appeared at 
the court of Menelaus, King of Sparta, whose young 
wife, Helen, wp the most beautiful woman of her time, 
if we arc to believe the testiniony of her contemporaries. 

*" FttU thnwont piU, in tponivc flight *« 
l4kA ]rouiJu anointing, trfaete alsns the gilds 
The bitht of c4ot Enroitt limpid plaf’d. 

Bm ncTic, of all, with Helen might compine^ 

Not CMI4 teem’d fauhlct* ef the &treat &i:r, 

Ai inani, with venneil vuage, lo<tb Grom hig^ 

When aotemn night hat riniihed raddenl/i 
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When winter tselts, end ff« the 

Aitd ipncg'i green boofb i* grinni^d iviih lilvcfjr Bowen: 

So bloomed the rirgin Helen in mit zy&f 
With full vnluptuQUi Irmhi, end tinrning lite : 

In iluipcp m height, in ttatelj pr^ence £ur^ 

Stntgbt 11 i IhrTDw gliding horn tbt *hm ; 

A cyprcM of ihe gardens, tptring high, 

A cxKirtci in the cin of ThetaeJy, 

So rcvK-ccpicpSe^iqn'd HeSeis chirm^d the iiihtj 
Oni SpirttV griee, mif gbrj, md deiigbi.'^ 

Tiftfrifm ir^y, 

Suitors 

A daughter of Jupittsr ind Lcdi (whom Jove had 
courted m the guise of a snow-wliste iwan), Helen had 
many suitors who ardently strove to win her favour. The 
noblest, bravest, and best came to w<?o and hoped to witi^ 
but alt were left in suspense, as the maiden did not show 
any preference, and refused to malce known her choice. 

Tynda^us, Helen s stepfather, thinking the rejected 
suitors might attempt to steal her away from any husband 

the candidates for her 
hand should take a solemn oath, binding themselves to 
the marital rights of the favoured suitor, and 
help him regain possession of his wile should any one 
venture to kidnap her. 
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Thuw«eiu»e 

Tb Tptdinn her fwiier of aioeh rfosht. 

To |itt, at not tfr Hire h«r, «tid hnw l»ett 
idt! tt tesKth rtii 

Occ^d, thai each lo cash the wucien hvc 
T heir M^jaod pU^fit their Uadi, »d on the flanica 
r<-nr the hhatioo*, tad with lolenn vow* 

Biad their faith that hiia. who ihuuld obula 
The »ifg,d for Ku bride, they ill would aid t 
If to leiae md heir b« olT. 

And dnre by force her huibiad from her bed. 

^ would unite fa iTini. «ad Uy hi, towo, 

Greek «r Birbinc, level with the |Totind- 
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THE ABDUCTION OF HELEN 

All agreed to th» proposal, the oath was taken, and 
Helen, vhose deliberaciotis had come to an end, bestowed 
her hand upon Menelaus, IGng of Sparta. 

The Afaductiioa oi Helen 

On his arrival at Sparta, In LacedatmonJa, I^ris was 
received with graceful hospitalttf by Menetaus and 
Helen. He had not sojourned there many days, how> 
ever, before the king was called away from home, and 
departed, confiding to his wife the care of entertaining 
his princely guest. During his absence, Paris, urged 
by Venus, courted Helen so successfully that she finally 
consented to elo^ with him, and allowed herseJf to be 
borne away In triumph to Troy, 

^Then Jmm Hef tiiubafld’i 
H« ceuiptcd Hdcii o*a tiu occia 

Cd/jirj!lv ***). 

Menelaus, on his return from Crete, discovered his 
guest's treachery, and swore never to rest satisfied until 
he had recovered his truant wife and punished her 
saucer. Messengers were sent in haste in every direc¬ 
tion, to summon Helen's former suitors to keep their 
oath, and join Menetaus at Aulis with men and weapons. 
All came promptly at fits call except Ulysses, King of 
Ithaca, who, to console himself for Helen’s refus^ of 
his suit, had married her cogsin, Penelope, and had now 
no dearer wish than to linger by her side and admire his 
infant son, Telcmachua. 

In the presence of the messenger Palamcdcs, Ulysses 
feigned insanity, hoping thereby to elude the tedious 
journey to Troy; but the messenger was not so easily 
duped, and cleverly determined to ascertain the truth 
by stratagem. One day, therefore, when the king was 
ploughing the sea-shore with an ox and horse harnessed 
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together^ ind towing this strange field with salt, Pala* 
niedcs pkoed thclabeTelcmachua in the furrow^ directly 
la front of the ploughi and ziiArlced how skilfully Ulysses 
turned hi* ill-assorted team aside to avoid harming his 
heir* This action sufficed to prove to Palamcdca that 
the king had not lost all control of hb senses, and 
enabled him to force Ulyssea to obey Mcnelaus* 
summons. 

At Aults the assembled army with unanimous consent 
elected Agamcninon, Menejaua* brother, chief of the 
eKpcdidon.| which numberedp among many others, 
Nestor, noted for his wife counsel j Ajax, gigantic in 
strength and courage; and Dioraedcs, the renowned 
warrior^ 

The troops were assembledp the vessels freighted ; hut 
before they departed, the chiefs considered it expedient 
to consult in^oraclCf to ascertmin whether their expedi¬ 
tion was destined to succeed* in a somewhat veiled 
and ambiguous m^mner^ they received answer that Troy 
could never be taken without the aid of the son of 
Peleus and Thetis, Achilles^ of whom the Fatos had pren 
dieted he would surpass his father in greatness 


The Hero Achillea 

Thctia loved this only child to dearly, that when he 
^ bvit a bibe, she had carried him to the banks of the 
Stpc, whose waters had the magic power of rendering 
wl the parts they touched invulnerable* Premising that 
her wn would be a yreat warrior, and thus exposed to 
great dwj^r, •he plunged him wholly into the tide with 
the exception of one heel, by which she held him, and 
tnen returned home* 

S^e time after >n oracle foretold that AchUles would 
the only vulnerable part of his bodj. With many team 


THE HERO ACHILLES 

Thcti» vowed that her son should never leave her to 
encounter such a fate) and entrusted the care of hts 
education to the Centaur Chiron, who had taught all the 
greatest heroes in turn. 

From this instructor Achilles learned the arts of war, 
wrestling, poetry, music and song—all, in short, that 
an accomplished Greek warrior was expected to know 
—and, when bis studies were finished, returned to his 
huher’s court to gladden his fond mother's heart by his 
presence. 

Thetis’ joy was all turned to grief, however, when 
rumours of the war imminent between Greece and Troy 
came to her ears. She knew her son would soon be 
summoned, and to prevent his going, sent him o^ to 
the court of Lycomedes, where, under some pretext, 
he was prevailed upon to assume a disguise and mingle 
with the king's daughters and their handmaidens. 

One messenger after another was despatched to 
summon Achilles to join the fleet at Aulis, but one 
after another returned without having seen him or 
being able to ascertain where he was hiding. The 
Greeks, however anxious to depart, dared not sail 
without him. They were in dspair, until UlysBCS, the 
wily, proposed a plan, and offered to carry it out. 

itiiiii of mnaj vitSf. 

Sou of Lurtc^ leajiaJ in Uhici, 

Thit fugged iad iktlled id cYcrjr Tonn 
or ihfEwd dctic« «ad Ktion wiicljr pUnned." 

Hmtr pr,)L 

Arrayed in pedlar's garb, with a pack upon his 
shoulders, Ulysses entered Lycemedes' palace, where 
he shrewdly suspected Achilles was concealed, and 
offered his wares for sale. The maidens selected 
trinkets; hut one of them, closely veiled^ seixed a 
weapon concealed among the ornaments, and brandished 
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It with mch skiJl that Uljsses saw through the usumed 
disguise, expUincd his presence and purpose, and by 
his eloquence persuaded the young Achilles to accom- 
pitiy him to Aults. 

The Greelcs were now ready to embark ; hut no 
favourable wind came to swcU the sallsi wii'ch day after 
day hung limp and motionless against the tall masts of 
their vessels. 

“ The tioopi 

Co1Ii*cted sn^ cmliodiAt, liere we lit 
Inaciiirc, ind from Aolii with to aiU 
In mn.** 

SMriftdft ir.). 

The Sacrifice o( Iphigeub 

Calchas, the soothsayer of the expedition, was sLgam 
wnsulted, to discover how they might beat win the 
favour of the gods; and the purport of the reply given 
t^t no favourable wind would blow until Iphigcnis. 
daughter of Agamemnoti, were offered up in sarrifirr 
to appease the everlasting gods. 

Many other propitiatory methods were tried ; hut as 
they ah proved inefFectiv^ Agamemnon, urged by hU 
companions, sent for his daughter, feigning that he 
wished to celebrate her nuptial* with Achilles beibie his 
departure, 

** I wrote, I icd'd 

A letter » mf wife, thit the ihattld lend 
Her dtughict, to Adiillei si i bride 
AffiMc'd,” 


Smifid/i {Ptftff't frj. 

Iphigenia came to her father secretly delighted at 

the If altar, Ihc was dragged to 

I wHcre the priest, witb^lifted 

«)d her sulFcfingi, when Diana 
iSo, ^ appeared, snatched her up in a cloud, and 



tpht^lA 
M. Npnnis[ikxttic]i 
pnriMliHi *1 llki LiMiili(>n 












proteshaus and laodamu 

left in Her stead a detr^ which was duljr sacrificed, whlfe 
Iphigenia was borne in safety to Taurus, where she 
became a priestess in one of the goddess's temples;. 

The gods were now propitious, and the wind slowly 
rose, filled the sails of the waiting vessels, and wafted 
them swiftly and steadily over the sea to the Trojan 
shores^ where an army stood ready to prevent the 
Grech troops from disembarking. The invaders were 
eager to land to measure their strength against the 
Trojans ^ yet all hesitated to leave the ships, for an 
orade had foretold tliat the first warrior who attempted 
to land would meet with instant death. 

DeTpbic onulc forecsld 

Thitt the fim Greek wlio amched the Trajea ttrand 
Shoald die.* ** 

PrOtesilaiiB and 

Protesilaus, a brave chief, seeing his comrades 
irresolution, and animated by a spint of self-sacrifice^ 
sprang boldly ashore, and perished, slain by the enemy, 
as soon as his foot had touch^ the foreign soil. 
When the tidings of his death reached his beloved wifi:, 
Lsodaima, whom he bad left in Thessaly, her h«rt 
was well-nigh broken; and in her despair she entreated 
the gods to let her die, or allow her to see her lord once 
more, were it but for a moment. Her appeal was so 
touching, that the gods could not refuse to hear It, and 
bade Mercury conduct her husband's shade back to earth, 
to tarry with her for three hours* time. 

^ * Sudt gtacc hitli cfuwud thf ptMf€f, 

Ltoiamii I LttKt Jm'* ct^itiiEiil 
nrhy ibiLibaiid wilki the petlkt qT upper icr : 

He camel ca uriy wkh thee thTce homt^ 

Accept the ^hold him Cics to face I * ” 
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With m inartkulate cry ^ jo^i. ijiod^ia behdd the 
bdoved Qcmntciiaiicc of Pmte^Llaus once morc^ ind from 
his own lips heard the detaifed account of hia early death. 
The three hours passed atltoo tjuicklym dclicioiis inter¬ 
course ; and when Mercurv rcappcari^ to lead him back 
to Hadcs^ the loiring wif^ unable to endure a second 
parting, died of grief* 

The samegravtf it if said, was the resting-place of this 
united pair, and kind^hcart^ nymphs planted elm trees 
oyer their remains. These treeg grew ** until they were 
high enough to command a view of Troy, and then 
withered away, while fresh branches sprang from the 
roo«3." ® 

** the tide 

Of Beliefpoat (luch Mth. wn cnceitjiiied} 

A Ituciol ipiry Uta foi igej grew 

From Qti£ the tomb of ktm for whom the died | 

And whtn mch mtaro they iiad gaintU 
Th« m]|» wcie mbjcct to thesr ticw, 

The tree*’ uH lummiti wiLhised at tbe Jiglit i 
A cojtittnl btcrchangfl of growth ud blight V* 

Hostilities had now faegun, and the war between the 
conflicting hosts was waged with equal courage and skill. 
During nine long j^ears of uninterrupted strife, the 
enter Xroy, or ilium, as it was also 
^lled, were vain, as were also the Trojans' attempts to 
leave their shoresi. This memorable 
struggle is the theme of many poemi The oldest and 
most renowned of ail, the Iliad, begins with the story of 
the tenth ftnd last year's rvents. 


Chryseig and Briacis 

of captives taken In a skirmish by 
Je Hellenic troop were two beautifulmaidcns,Chrysel4 
^ughter of Chryics, priest of Apollo, and Briseia. The 


CHRVSEIS AND BR2SE1S 
prisoners were, as usual, allorted to various chiefs* wd 
Agameninoo recrived the priest's daughter as rcTrira for 
his bravery, while AchlUe* triumphajitljr led to his tent 
the cquallv fair Brisels. 

When Chryscs heard that his child had fallen mto the 
hands of the enemy, he hastened to Agamemnon's tent to 
offer a rich ransom for her recovery; but the ag^ father a 
entreaties were all unheeded, and he was d^tsmtssed with 
many heartless taunts. Exasperated by this cruel 
ment, he raised his hands to heaven, and implorM Apollo 
to avenge the insults he had received by ending down 
upon the Greeks all manner of evil. "This prayer was 
Qt> sooner heard thw answered^ by the god s sendiJig 
a terrible plague to dedmate the enemy's troops. 

•‘The dUn indigBHUly i^lthdiew j 
And Phccbii»~lbr the priest wm de»r to Wm— 

Gnu led hit pnr«r, «ad tent *maeg the Grceb 
A dudlj ihefi. The pc^e of* the eemp 
periihmg in hupie 

Hmer M). 

The Greeks, in terror, now consulted an oracle to 
know why this calamity bad come upon them, and how 
they might check the progress of the deadly disease 
which was so rapidly reducing their forces. They were 
told ihst the plague would never cease until Agamemnon 
surrendered his captive, and thus disarmed Apollo's 
wrath, which had been kindled by his rude refusal to 
comply with the aged priest’s reQuest, 

AU the Creek chiefs, assemblea in couticilj decided to 
send Achilles to Agamemnon to apprise him of thdr 
wish that he should set Chrysets free,—a wish which he 
immediately consented to grant, if Brisds were given 
him in exchange. 

The plague was raging throughout the camp; the 

cries of the sulFcrCTa rent the ami nt*uy had already 
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succiunbrd to the scourge, and aJJ were threatened with 
»n inglorious dcith. Achilles, mindful of aU thts, and 
anxious to aavc his beloved companions, consented to 
comply with this unreasonable request; but at the same 
time he swore that, tf Agamemnon rally took his 
captive away, he would not strike another blow, 

Chryseis was immediately consigned to the care of a 
herald, who led her back to her aged father's arms. 
Rc^y to forgive all, now that his child was restored 
to him, Chrises implorrel Apollo to stay hia hand, and 
the plague instantly ceased. 

As for Agamemnon, he sent his slaves to Achilles' 
tent to lead away Brisets j and the hero, true to 
nis promise, laid aside his armour, determined to fight 
no more, ^ 

** Aefcilt^ iwifl of Iboi, Tenutinai 

Wilhin hit thipi, indignauc ^ tlic uk« 

Of the Bmew." 

Htwiir JToJb 

Thetis, hcsiring of the wanton insult offered her son, 
left her coral caves, ascended to Olympus, cast herself 
^ Jnpiter s feet, and with many tears tremulously prayed 
he would avenge Achilles and make the Greeks foil In 
their attempts as long as her son's wrath remained 
unappeased. 

Jupiter, touided by her beauty and distress, frowned 
until the very fimament shook, and swore to make the 
Greeks rue the day they left thdr native shores. 


“ To (fine Aebillet bosaur tod to c^uk 
MytUdi <if Gieeii to pemh by their fleei- 


Ihmtr {Btyamft fr.), 

hV ®t™cheTOus dream purposely sent 

hU *8™™»on .gaio^«i,bl«l 

^ troops, and proposed a new onsUught upon the 

T^«. fcrea. B„, „i™ «/dr.,nip ii 


CHRYSEIS AND BRISEIS 
bstde array, Hector, the eldest son of Priam, and 
therefore leader of his array, stepping forward, pro¬ 
posed that the prolonged tjuarrel should be defi¬ 
nitely settled by a single combat between Parts and 
Menelaus. 

*^Heetor tten tteod fimli and taul: 

* Heirken, Troiiiu «nd yt noblf-wniod 

Ackiitm, to ivlut F«nt ujr* by rac. 

He bldi tlw Trojeo) end ibc Grecki lay down 
Tkeir ibmios uou upon tlie teeming eeetb. 

And lie And MenelAUi, tored of Mefi, 

Wilt itrivc in eiagte combwt, on the grotiad 
Bct«»eeti the hoeu, for Helen end her w^th } 

And he who ihAll D'ercome, end prore biiBielf 
The better wtrtioT, to hu home thill bw 
The trctiore end the wtnriAn, while the rot 
Shell frime A lolema cmrenint oT pcAte.'" 

f/$mfr {Eryiut't 

This proposal having been received fitvourabty 
Menelaus and Paris soon engaged in a duel, which 
was witnessed by both armies, by Helen and Priam 
from the Trojan walls, and by the everlasring gods 
from the wooded heights of Mounc Ida; but in the 
very midst of the fight, Venus, seeing her favourite 
about to succumb, suddenly snatched him away from 
the battlefield, and bore him unseen to his chamber, 
where he was joined by Helen, who bitterly reproached 
him for his cowardly flight. 

Indignant at this interference on Venua' part, the gods 
decreed that the war should be renewed; and Minerva, 
assuming the form of a Trmm warrior, aimttl an arrow 
at Menelaus, who was vainly seeding his vanished op¬ 
ponent. This act of treachery was the signal for a 
general call to aims and a renewal of hostilities. 
Countless deeds of valour were now performed by 
the heroes on both sides, and also by the gods, who 
mingled in the ranks and even fought against each 
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other, urxtj] recalled by Jupjtcr, and forbidden to fight 
anjf more. 

For 1 little while fortune seemed to favour the Greeks; 
■t»d Hector, hastening back to Troy, bade hit mother 
go to the temple with all her women, and endeavour by 
her prayeri and gift* to propitiate Mincrra and obtain 
her aid. Then he hastened off in search of his wife 
/Vndromachc and little son Astyanax, whom he wished 
to embrace once more before rushing out to battle and 
possible death. 


Mectar and Aodromaefae 

He found his palace deserted, and, upon questioning 
the women, heard that his wife had gone to the Scscaii 
Gate, where he now drove as fast as his noble steeds 
could draw him. There, at the gate, took place the 
parting scene, which has deservedly been called the most 
ptiwtic in all the Iliad, in which Andromache vainly 
tried to detain her husband within the walls, while 
Hector pntly reproved her, and demonstrated that his 
duty »1 ^ him out upon the field of battle, where he 
must hold bis own if he would not sec the dty taken, 
sl*in, and the women, including his mother 
and beloved Andromache, bornesway in to bitter captivity. 


Fm»«1 u > bii «i]« mEiuHThilc, ind,«]} b tcin, 

Clo^ lo Elh hiod, and, Ihui bexiiuiinj;. aid :_ 

' Tw btiTfl I thy ntoar ytt will thy d&itiu 
last no pity an thy tend«r child. 

Not ai^ ttnhappy one, who loon mini be 
Thy widow. All the Greeb will nnh on thee 
I^ bappier lot werr mlntf 
IT I muic their, to go down to earth. 

Fh r ihti) tuve Da hope when thoa «i looe.— 
NoAiaj but tormw, F.ihw hum I dodL 
Add OQ 'CicaT nuaihcf. 
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HECTOR AND ANDROMACHE 

** tbaij 

Art htkcf ind dear mothtr nofw w mt. 

And laryther usd mf ^QtlirEil ipoiuc bcudn* 

In pity kenp mihin th* fetteti litre, 

Moi mikc iky eliild ta otfliiii nor ikj wile 
A widow/ 

Then iniwered Hector^ greii in war t * AJl thk 
I beta in mind^ dear wUe ^ bn 11 ihould irtand 
Aihimed before the men ind long^robed dame* 

Of TrOfi were 1 to keep aloof and thuil 
The condicti coward-Uktr' 

H^mtr ar*)* 

Then be stretched out hU irms for his infant son, 
who, however, shrank back affrighted at the Kghc of 
hli brilliant helmet and nodding plumes;, and would not 
go to him until he had set the gleaming headdress aside. 
After a passionate prayer for hJs little heir's fucuit 
welfare^ Hector gave child back to Andromache, 
and, with a farewell embrace, sprang into hia chariot 
and drove away. 

** * SoTTOvr Dot ihQ»i bcloTcd one^ for me* 

No living min wi me to ike *hfda 
B«{br« injr Uisb * no mtn of wointii b<pm« 

Cowird or bnvCt ten thttn hb deitio^. 

fiat go thott home, ind t«id ihf Uboon then,—* 

The webp the dutifig—and comniind thy tutidi 
To tpced the work. The citvi ofwu pcrtiiu 
To ib men born in mnd tsamt to me**" 

Paris, ashamed now of hia former flight, soon 
bis brother upon the battledeld, and together they peiv 
formed many deeds of valour. The time had now 
come when Jupiter was about to redeem the promise 
given to Thetis, for little by little the Creeks were 
farced to yield before the might of the Trojans, who, 
stimulated by thdr partial success, and fired by Hector's 
example, penormed miracles of vatour, and finally drove 
their lasaiJints into their entrcnchmenta. 

1 I 7 
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Death and defeat now dogged the very footsteps of 
the Greek forces, who were dnven, inch by inch, away 
from the walls, ever nearer the place where their vessels 
rode at anchor. They now ardently longed for the 
assistance of Achilles, whose mere presence, in days 
gone by, had filled the Trojan hearts with terror j but 
the hero, although Brisels had been returned unmolested, 
paid no heed to thetr entreaties for aid, and remained a 
sullen and indiffaent spectator of their flight, while the 
Trojans began to set fire to some of the vessels of their 
fleet. 

" The gwMe*»-bom Aditllcit, iwift of Ibot, 
finlde fati ihipt ttill brooded o'er bu wrath, 

Nw citue to ceaiucl with the illotmoiu ehie^ 

Nor to the wtr, bar tafTcnd idlcDcii 
To e»i fait heart iwjj [ (br well faa foved 
Ctamoer eod combat." 

U§mtr 


Discouraged by all these reverses, in spite of their 
brave resistance, the Greeks, in despair, concluded rlmr 
the ^ods h^ entirely forsaken them, and beat a hasty 
and ignomimous retreat to the shore, dosdy followed 
by the enemy, who uttered loud erics of triumph. 

Fatroejus, Achilles mtunaic friend, then hastened to 
the hero’s side to inform him of hit comrades' flight, 
and implore him once more to rescue them from in¬ 
evitable d^th. But Achilles, summoning all his pride 
to ^ ^istance, did not waver in hts resolve. Sud* 
derdy Patroclus remembered that the mere sight of 
AchiUes armour might suffice to arrest the enemy's 
advance and produce a diversion la fevour of the 
Greeks; » he asked permission to wear it and lead 
^e^ Myrmidons, Achilles' trusty foUowcra, into the 

“Send me it lent bta die mr. 

And let me leid thy Myrmidow*, ifait ihu. 


HECTOR AND ANDR 0 T 5 lAaiE 

Tke Greeki mif sunt rTuni A^i giv* 

Tiie ttmmt from itij* ihdiUdcff, I i^iiH weir 
Thy miiJ* ni thtn the Tfojiiu^ m% the n|hi, 

Ma^ tJiinh I tm Achiljci^ tnd may piunt 
Prom uid iha wnliie of Gieece, 

tp i^ti* Rfr^ mMf breathe ence □itn'e, brIs 
A fcapEtjc tii« cDuliic^^*' 

Htmir {Mrya/t 

Aehillcs htid swom* it ia true, not to return to the 
scene of strife, but was quite tvtlling to lend men and 
arms, if they might be of any use, and immediately 
placed them at hi a fricnd*i disposal. HasKly Patrodua 
donned the glittering armour, caJled aloud to the 
Myrmidons to follow his lead, and mshed forth to 
aicounter the enemy. 

The Trojans paused in dismay, thinking Achillea had 
conic, and were about to take flight, when all at once 
they discovered the fraud. With renewed courage 
they opposed the Greek onslaught. Many heroes oit 
the dust in this encounter, among others Sarpedon, the 
son of Jupiter and Europa—whose remains were borne 
away from the battlefield by the twin divinities Sleep 
and Death—ere Hector, son of Priam, and chief among 
the Trojan warriors, challenged Patrodua to single 
combat Needless to say, the two closed in deadly 
battle, and fought with equal valour, until Patrodua, 
already eahausted by bis previous cfKirts. and betrayed 
by the gods, finally succumbed. 

** The hero fell 

With cluHla; tasil, md «ll the Gnurki twticid 
fill rsU with ^■ie£" 

{ftyev/'j iv,y. 

With 1 loud ay of victory, Hector wrenched the 
armour off the mangled corpse, and quickly withdrew 
to array himself in the brilliant spoils. The tidings of 
Patrodus' fidl spread rapidly through all the Grecian 
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caxnp, afKJ readied AchiUes, vrho wept aloud when he 
heard that h» beloved friend, who had Idt him but a 
short time before full of life and energy, was now no 
more. So loudly did the hero mourn his lo!iS, that 
Thetis, in theoulet ocean depths, heard his groans, and 
rushed to his aide to ascertain the cause. 

Into his mothicf^s sympathetic car AchlUcs poured 
the whole story of his grief and loss, while she gently 
strove to turn his thoughts aside from the sad event, 
and arouse an Interest for some pursuit less dangerous 
than war. All her efforts were vain, however l for 
Achilles' soul thirsted for revenge, and he repeatedly 
swore he would go forth and slay his friend's murderer. 

•‘Nowiilt 

H4*c 1 to live, or to concera fny«df 
Ia toen'i iffiiin. uv« ibii : di4i Hector £m. 

Pierced by my ipe*f, ihall y»e|d bit Jif«i wd pay 
Tbe debt of venguace for Puttoclni ilitn " 

Heintr {Ufjaafi tr,y. 

The Artnour of AchUtes 

Then, in sudden dread lest Hector should fall by 
another*s hand, or withdraw from the battled eld and 
thus escape his vengeance, Achilles would have rushed 
from his tent utiarnicd ; but his mother prevailed upon 
him to Wait until the morrow, when she promised to 
bring him a full suit of armour from Vulcan’s own 
hand. Rapidly Thetis then travened the wide space 
which semrates the coast of Asia Minor from Mount 
^tna, where Vulcan laboured at his forge. 

She found him there 

Sireaiin; tnt! iDillng, >nd mih buy Kind 

Plying the bclfowi." 

Hraft 

Arrived before htni) she bre'<itk!c5sty made known 
her errand^ ind the god promised that the arms should 
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he r«uly within the givcD time, and Immediately iet, tn 
^vork to ^hion them. By hb akilful hands the 
marvellous weapons were forged ; and when the tint 
streak of light appeared above the horizon, he con¬ 
signed them to Thetis, who hastened back to her son's 
tent, where she found him siiU bewailing the loss of 
Patroctus. 

During Thetis’ absence, messengers had come to 
Achilles’ tent to warn him that Patrodus’ body was 
still in the enemy's hands, and to implore him to come 
and rescue the precious corpse. Mindful of his promise 
to his mother, Achilles stUl refused to light, but, spHng- 
itig upon the rampart, uttered his mighty war-cry, tho 
sound of which Ailed the enemy's hearts with terror, 
and made them yield to the weU-direeled onslaught of 
Ajax and Diomraes, who tinalty succeeded in recovering 
the body, which they then reverently bore to Achilles’ 
tent. 

To console Achilles for his friend’s death, Thetis 
exhibited the glurtous armour she had just obtained, 
helped him to put it on, and then bade him go forth 
and conquer. 

**' Lc^vc m the dead, my tart, lince rt hith pleJKd 
The fodi tfaft he ihaulu fill; and nuvf teutve 
Tht» tatti[itU(nH Armtiur, forged by Vtiluti'i hanti, 
Bcisiiful, loch u ao n:A4 ever waie/" 

Hmw (Arydvd/ rr,J, 

The Death of Hector 

Thus armed, mounted in his chariot drawn by his 
favourite steeds, and driven by his favourite charioteer 
Automedon, Achilles went fonh to battle, and at last 
seeing Hectare whom alone he wished to meet, he 
rushed upon him with a hoarse cry of rage. The I'rqjan 
hero, at the mere sight of the deadly hatred which shone 
in Achilles’ cyes^ turned to dee. Achilles pursued him. 
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Knd taunted him with hli cowardice, untit Hector tamed 
and fought with at) the courage etid recklessness of 
despair. 

Their blows fell like htil, t cloud of dust enveloped 
their atniggling forma, and the anxious witnesses onlv 
heard the dull thud of the blows and the meuUic cluh 
of the weaponi. Suddenly there came a loud cry, then 
all was stUl; and when the dust'Cloud had blown away, 
the Trojins from the ramparts, where they had waited 
in agony for the issue of the fight, beheld AebiUei tear 
the armour from their champion's body, hind the corpse 
to his chariot, and drive nine times round the city walls, 
Hector's princely head dragging In the dust* Priam, 
Hecuba, and Andromache, Hector’s wife, were agonised 
spectators of this ignominious treatment, and finally 
liiey saw Achilles drive off to the spot where Patroclus’ 
funeral pile was laid, and there abandon the corpse, 

Achilles then returned to his tent, where for a tons 
time he continued to mourn bis friciid's untimely end, 
refusing to be comforted. 

The gods, from their celestial abode, had also wit¬ 
nessed this heartrending scene, and now Jupiter sent 
Iris to Thetis, and bade her hasten down to Achilles 
and command him to res tore Hector's body to Ills 
mourning family. He also directed Mercury to lead 
Priam, unseen, into Achilles* tent, to claim and bear 
away his son’s desecrated corpse. Thetis, seeking 
Achillea in hia tent, announced (he will or Jove : 




" 1 ■fw corn* 

A rrom Jote, wh* HJl* me uy 

Tbc immordh m off«n4ed, and liimiclf 
Ti»s niMi, that cKoa tbemidu in thy ipgte datain 
The etme of Hector at the beaked ihi|^ 

Keruiing ict retcMc. Comply thou, then, 

Abd take the niuotn and rotoee ihe deid." 

Htmtr (Stjans^i tr f 
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McfCury wquitlcd himadl’ with bis usual despatch 
and soon guided Pnom in safety through the Gnelan 
camp to Achilles' tent, where the aged King fell at the 
hero's feet, humbly pleading for his son’s bod^, and 
proffering a princely ransom in exchange. 

Achiltcs, no longer able to refuse this entreaty, and 
touched by a father’s tears, consigned Hector’s corpse 
to the old man's care, and promised an armistice of 
fourteen days, that the furieraJ rites In both camps 
might be celebrated with alt due pomp and solemnity 
and with the burial of Hector the Iliad comes to a 
close. 

At the end of the truce the hostilities were renewed, 
and the Trojans were remforced by the arrivai of 
Penthestlca, queen of the Amaaoits, who, with a chosen 
troop of warrior maidens, came to offer her aid. The 
brave queen afforded them, however, only temporary 
relief, as she w-is slain by AchilJcs in thair very fiat 
encounter. 

He, too, however, was doomed to die **in the ffower 
of his youth and beauty," and the Fates had almost 
ffnished spitming his mread of life. In an early 
skirmish, while In close pursuit of the Trojans, Thetis' 
son had once caught sight of Polyxena, daughter of 
Priam, and had bew deeply smitien by her girlish 
charms. He now vainly tried to make pcsce between 
the confficting nations, hoping dut, were the war but 
ended, he might obtain her band In maiTiage, 

The Death of Achilla 

His efforts to make peace failed ; but at last he pre¬ 
vailed upon Priam to celebrate his betrothal with PoJy- 
xena, with the stipulation that the marrUge would 
take place as soon as the war was over. The 
betrothal ceremony was held without the city gates; 

* 9 * 
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and Achtlln was just about to part from his blushing 
betrothed, when Paris, ever treacherous, stole behind 
him and shot a poisoned arrow into his vulnerable heel, 
thus sJa^ring the hero who had caused so manjr brave 
warriors to bite the dust. 

"Tliii* peat Achitta, whe had ihawa hi* M»1 

tn bdiixtf WDuad), died of a wounded heel.” 

0 , tr. Htfmtt. 

His armour—the glorious armour forged hy Vulcan 
—was hotly contested for by Ulysses and Ajax. The 
former finally obtained the coveted weapons; and 
Ajax^ grief at their toss was so mtense, that he l^ame 
insane, and killed himself tn a fit of rrenxy, while 
Polyxena, inconsolable at her betrothed's death, com¬ 
mitted suicide on the mag nth cent tomb erected over 
his remains on the Trojan plain. Another version has 
it that Poiyxena was torn from the arms of Hecuba 
and ofFered up as a sacrifice upon the tomb of Achilles 
by his son Pyrrhus. 

PbiJoctetea 

The oracles, silent so long, now announced that Troy 
could never be taken without the poisoned arrow* of 
Hercules, then in the keeping of PJuloctctcs. This 
hero had started with the expedition, but had been pul 
uhore on the Island of Lcitvnos on account of a wound 
in bis foot, which had become so offensive that none 
of the ship's company could endure his presence on 
board. 

Ten long years had already elapsed since then, and 
although a party of Greeks tmniedtately set out in 
search of him, they had but Uttle hope of finding him 
alive. They nevertheless wended their way to the 
cave where they had deposited him, where, to their 
■fl* 
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unbounded surprise, ihcjf stiU found him. wound 

had not healed, but he had mana^ to Mist by killing 
such game as came within reach of hia hand, 

^ Eipoied lo iht incImcrM tkic^ 

Du^rted TDrlctra ht lia | 

No Irond or fdtcm^oiirner ihcfe, 

To !iii HMTOffn, mid diTide hit erne * 

Of Kck the litillng piiDtt cf power to 'nDjfO 
Hii kMok wound, ind ptiiigateiti 

{FrmK^iim ^4 fr*). 

Incensed by the Greeks'former cruel desertion, no 
^ entreaty coulc now induce Philoctetes to accompany the 
’ messengers to Troy, until Hercules appeared to him in 
a dream, and bade him go without delay, for there he 
would find Machaon, iEsculapius' son, who was to heal 
his wound. 

The Death of Paris 

The dream was realised. Philoctetcs, whole once 
more, joined the Greek host, and caused great dismay 
in the enemy 's ranks with his poisoned arrows. One of 
his deadly missiles even struck Paris, and, as the poison 
entered nis veins, it caused him grievous sufieHng. 
iVis then remembered that his first love CEnone, who 
knew all remedies and the best modes of applying them, 
had once told him to aend for her should he ever be 
wounded. He therefore sent for CBnone; hut she,Justly 
offended hy the biise desertion and long neglect of her 
lover, refused her aid, and let him die iri torture* 
When he was dead, CEnone repented this decision ; and 
when the fiames of his funeral pyre rose around him, 
she rushed into their midst, and was burned to death 
on bia corpse. 

“But wlsen ihf fain’d the tjKMdw Tale mil «tw 
The ring ef &cei rcdiJcn'd hf the 
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lafoldi^l thf t dirk bod^ vrhich lud Uin 
Of old ii» her etnbncc^ placed—Jnd ihea lik'd 
VMhcmg\y^*WUo lit* on foudti i* 

Bwi cTCjy man wii marc rereroi^c. 

Then fDQYitii forwird tilt eh* h^ui 

Smote oa her brow„ ihe lifted up i roice 
Of ihiiD coirmtindf * ^Vlm burm y poo the P^rt t * 
Wbereem tbetr oldcit mad tbclr baldai *iidf 
* He lehora thou tvotLEd'ai nci hint 1^ end ill tt ixum 
T he mcraiai Ughi oTJLippjr mirrnie brokci 
Thro* ill [he cloadcd fcin of widewhood^ 

Ami mulling np Ittr comclf hcad^ uad crjiri^ 

^Huihinil I* ihe lupi wpoti ihe focimt pSIev 
And tcilt hcnelT wuh Urn and put in 6re*'^ 

Two of Pmm^a sons had already expired^ and yei 
Troy bad not fallen mto the bsnJa of the Greeks, who 
now heard another prophecy, to the ciFect that Troy 
could never be taken as long as the Palladium^-a sacred 
statue of Minerva, sail, to have fallen from heaven— 
remained within its walli So Ulysses and Diomedcs in 
disguise effreted an entrance into the dty one night, and 
atcer many diiEcultics suc cee d e d In escaping with the 
precious image. 

The Wooden Horse 

Men and chiefr, impatient of further delay, now Joy- 
fijlly hailed Ulysses* proposal to take the city by strata- 
gem. They therefore secretly built a colos^ wooden 
hors^ within whose hollow sides a number of brave 
wamors ought lie cnncealcd. The main arniv feigned 
weanness of the endless enterprise, and embarked, 
leaving the horse aa a pretended offering to Neptune; 
while Smon, a shrewd slave, remained to persuade the 
Trojatis to drag the horse within their gates and keep 

him there, a lasting monument of thdr hard-won 
tnumph. 
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THE STORY OP LAOCOON 

To the unbouTicJed joy of the long-besieged Trojajis, 
the Greek fleet then sailed away^ until the (stand ol 
Tenedoa hid the ships from view. All the inhabitants 
of Troy poured out of the city to view the wooden horse 
and question 51 non, who pretended to have great cause 
of complaint against the Greeks, and strongly advised 
them to secure their last offering to Neptune. 

The Stary of Laocoon 

The Trojans hailed this idea with ropturc ; hut Lao* 
coon, NeptuneV priest, implored them to leave the horse 
alone, lest they should bring untold evil upon their heads, 

* Whit mQniiicuj [iui1ji$ 4 blm^ y^tir I 

- » * - * ^ ^ 

Percbince-—whtj kuowt!—thcjc pUnlu af deal 

A (iTeclui imbiuciude 

Oi ‘tU 1 pile 15 o’ertwl th« lowo* 

Aiad {>4(1/ from high inmlcri donq 4 
Or rriDil lurki AomcwHcre iq dearmr ; 

Miirfuil, miitimt meii of Tmy f ■ ^ 

ifX 

Deaf to all warnings and entreadcs, they dragged 
the colossal image into the very heart of their citv 
tearing down a portion of their ramparts to allow its 
passage, white Laocoon hastened down to the shore to 
offer sacrifice to the gods. As he stood there by the 
improvised altar, with one of his sons on cither side to 
assist him in his office, two huge serpents came out of 
the sea, ooiled themselves around him and his sons, and 
crushed and bit them to death. 

" Uniwerritif they 
retard I+iocoon KdIi] their way * 

Fifti nmad hii tw pnttg im% ihey 
And K^nd thet? liEtiiM with uvage ceeih : 

Thcn^ ai wiiJi Mtm he cQoifia m iid* 

The wretched father they iavide 
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Aui iwinc in giiot fDfiii: twice romid 
Hit icilwiLfi W4IJI tbeir tfiittt trt wo Dud, 
Twice roujid bu neeb, while am elt 
Tbdr hcjdj ud crciU high mnd till 
He itniku bti iLren^th thdr knoti lo tcAf* 
While gate tad ilime liii &lleu 
Aad iQ the Dnre|<Tdfill iktei 
Seadj tip bii iioaliiog cHct.** 


The awestruck wltne^sei of thb terrible scciic ac* 
ctpEed this as a sure 5ign that the gods resented hii 
mtetference concerning the wooden horse, and had ju&tl| 
punished the sacrilegious hand which had dared strike 
It wt^ a spear, iptfcly to demonstrate, that, being hollow* 
it might contain an atmed hand. Ever since then, 
Laocoon and his sons' struggle with the serpents has 
been m favourite subject for pocta and ardata. 

The Fall of Ttot 

Meanwhile the Greeks had been hiding behind 
Tenedos; but when night came on they returned to 
the site of their ten-years' encampment* and were let 
into the dty by Sinon, who also retc^d their com¬ 
panions from their prison within the wooden horie. 
Although taken fay surprise, the city guards made des¬ 
perate attempts to repel the Greeks i but it was now 
too late, for the enemy had already broken into houses 
and pslacca, and were kiUing^ pillaging, and burning all 
who came id tkelf way. 

The mtlmcEqljr jeim, 

Thfi ndimbie md me holy ycin, 
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the fall of troy 

The royjJ family, even, was not exempt 

general mUacre; and the aged 

L his last son perish before his eyes, finally found tthsi 

"4l!S'oM.n .ccompMcd. lh= G^k. Imnurdiiftly 

sailed for home, their vessas heavily laden with plunder 

and slaves. But the homeivard journey was not aa joyful 

» might have been expected ; and 

from the enemy's hands, perished m the 

found death lying in wait for them by thar own fltMide. 

Menelaus. will bls wife Helen, who m spite of the 
added ten years, retained all her youthful " 

Jeoined m Egypt by “"‘'^1'”5 ”u h. 
them for omitiing the usual sacniice to the go^s. we 
at last consulted Troteufi. who r^ealed how the wrath 
of the gods could best be allayed, and how tavourable 
winds could be secured to waft him home. 

As for Agamemnon, leader of the Greeks he retume 
to Argos only to be murdered by hw wifeClytamncstra 
and her paramour iEgisthus. 

** * JEgiitttu* bent ypen 
ploiied tpiiMl me with m]r gaittf 
And bade mt to bii bourt. aad tlew me tbirrr. 
EKaanbebisqueu-- 

WflWJT {BrJiMTi *r,)i 

Then mortally afraid lest Orestes, Agamcinnun's mo. 

should avenge bis Other's death. iEgbtbus *0 

day him too ; but Electra, the boy a sister, diseovenng 

diii u,«nUon. hdped him to 

under the fatherly protection of Strophms. 

Phocis, whose son. Pybdes, became his msepartb^ 
friend. In fact, their devotion to each other was so 
great that it has become proverbtd in eye^ 

^ Electra had not forgotten her fathers base 
although years bad elapsed smec it occurred; and whw 
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Orcsfe* had itttiined manhood, she bade h?m come and 
putush those who had committed the crima Omtcs 
came, slew -®gisthus and Cly tjcmnestrat and then, tcrrl* 
ficd at what he had done, took flight, but only to be 
punned by the Furin and Nemesis, goddess of revenge, 
wnt by the gods to punish him for taking justice into 
hts own hands. 

Arrived at Delphi, Orestes consulted the oracle, and 
learned that his crime would be forgiven if he brought 
a mtue of Diana in Tauris back to Greece. The young 
pnnw hastened thither, accompanied by the ever faithfiji 
Pyladca, who never left his side { and there, in a temple^ 
he found his long-lost sister Iphigenia, who helped him 
obuin the image he sought, and accompanied him back 
to his native land, where Nemesis left him for ever. 


CHAPTER XXVm: ULYSSES 

The Adwotum cf Ulyssa 

T he Greek chieft, on the!r return from Trojfi 
■were, as wc have seen, lU more or less visited 
by the wrath of the gods j but none of them 
endured asmatiy hardships as Ulysses (Odysseus), King 
of Ithaca, the hero of Homer’s world-renowned epic the 
Odyssey, During ten long year* he roamed the seas, 
driven away from hia native land by adverse^winds, 
sailing about from place to place, losing his ahl^ and 
companions, until at lost the gods allowed him to 
return home. His marvellous sdventuro and nume¬ 
rous mishaps during these ten years form ihe theme 
of the Odyssey, which Is, shortly, as follows. 

After leaving Troy b ruins, Ulysses embarked with 
his men and spoils, and, favoured by a good wind, soon 
came within sight of Ismarus, the home of the worthy 
and wealthy Ciconians. To Increase the riches he was 
carrying home, he proposed to his army to land and 
storm the dty—a proposal which was enthuslaatlcally 
received and immediately carried out. 

But when the men collected near the fleet, instead of 
embarking as Ulysses urged them to do, they b^an to 
drink the rich wine, to roast oxen whole, and to indulge 
m games and revelry. While they were thus employed 
and entirely off their guard, the ocighbouts and allies of 
the Qconians came upon them unawares, and put many 
to death, 

ThcGreeks,although taken by3iirpri5C,foughtbravely; 
but it was only when the sun was fast sinking (hat they 
Anally embarked, and left the fatal Ciconlati ahotei, 

^Onwjnl Wt uilcd, Umeming billcdj 
Ouf c(HiM»d:» ibm, ytt happT eKip* 

|‘Toni lUa tb vaoslv**.” # y. 
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The Loitis^aterfl 

A hurricane soon arose. The flying- cloud* hTotted 
the stars from view. T he vessels, with broken masts 
and tom sails, were driven /ar out of their course, and, 
after ten days, reached the land of the l^tophagt or 
Lotus-catcra —z people whose sole food consisted of 
lotus fruit and blossoms. 

Three of Ulysses' best men were sent ashore to 
reconnoitre^ but they had not gone very far before they 
l^t the natives, seated under their favourite trees, 
bantiueting on their tweet food. These received the 
strangera nospltablyj and made them partake of the 
lotus blossoms; but no sooner had the three men done 
ro, than all recoHectioni of their waiting companions or 
distant homes |i3ssed from their minds, while a dreamy, 
cthargid sensation stole over them,and made them long 
to redine there and feast for ever. 


* Whoever utied once of rtut tweet food 
Wiihed nm to lee ht» niiive cuuniry more, 

Jfof give hii frieodi the kniinvledee ofhii £ue« 

AbH then mr mencngEn dciired to 
Among the Lotut-eitcn, and to feed 
Upoa tho local, oem la tetam.*' 

^iiwr (Bryati’t O'.}. 


Uly>*s impatiently watched for their return; then, 
^ng they did not appear, tWed some evil had befaUen 
em, Bi^ Kt out, with s few well-armed men, to go in 
ware 0 them. Instead of Ending them in chains, os 
c fully cxpMted, lie soon perceived them feasting 
among the I^tus^eaiers. Their eyes had lost aU 
ammatjon, and resi^ upon him in a vague, dreamy 
which aroused his suspldons. At the 
moment wmc of the I^itusMatcra advanced to invite 
turn and hts troop to join b their ftsut. 
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THE LOTUS EATERS 

Bnucln tlu7 df itul «iciipni«d lum 
Lad™ with doww lad fruit, whmofihey gaw 
T* etch, but whoto did ««:i w of lb«m. 

And t»te, to him th« intbing of the wave 
Far, (ft awi;r did »e=in to lurjam and ta»« 

On alien ihorct; and if hi* fellnvr mke. 

Hi* f nice wa* thin, u vniee* froto toe gtave | 

And deep aileep he teem'd, Jftt ill ^ 

And made in hi* ear* hit beating heart did loehe. 

TiJtxjsm, 

In peremptory tones Ulysses quickly forbade his 
men to taitc of the magic food, directed them to sciie 
and bind their unwilling comrades, and forcibly take 
them back to their ships. There the magic effect of 
the lotus food soon wore away, and the men rowed 
steadily westward until they came to the Island of 
SicUy, then Inhabited by the Cyclopes, a rude race of 
one-eyed giants, 

** A Ml of light w 11 ix'd 
la their mLd-Ear^hcjd; iLcnce the Qytloft^ naaie! 

Fot thit CTse drcaltr wm bfaii call’d 

[a the tiiid-fbrtht:ad i^trecipli wa dacin^ md feroe* 

And ersit of canoui %/oiL^ 

{BM* #'»)p 

The main part of the fleet was stationed at another 
island not far distaoi, but Ulysses and twelve com¬ 
panions landed in Sicily in search of food. The pros¬ 
pect was promising, for on the plains and hillsides 
great flocks of sheep cropped the tender grass; and 
Ulysses and his followers soon came to a great cave 
filled with rich stores of milk and cheese. This was 
the abode of Polyphcmu^ son of Neptune, the lar^t 
and fiercrat among the gigantic Cyclopean race. The 
Greeks* first impulse was to help themselves, since no 
one was there to »y them nay i but they finally decided 
to await the master's home-coming and courteously 
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4sk hrt issisUnce. Thsv had moored their v«»d 
under an overhanginc cliff, where no one would lie 
llkelj to find it, and nad therefore no fear iest their 
means of eecape should be cut off. 

Polrphemua and GaLnea 

Polyphemus, the ugly giant in whore cave they were 
waiting, had once seen the charming sea nymph 
Galacca riding in her pcarl-shcU chariot drawn by 
bounding dolphins. Her unsurpassed loveliness made 
a vivid impressioii upon him, and he was soon deeply 
in love with her. He neglected his flocks, shunned hb 
companions, and spent dl his time near the seashore, 
watching for her, and bitterly cursing his fate, which 
prevented his seeking her in her native element, for the 
gods had cursed the race of Cyclopes with an uncon- 
i^uerabtc aversion Co wnter. He 

•qw'd 

Not in the little prsem-makrn^ ttyle, 

Witi btiieiLt oT new fiuit and nni trf 
Bui with eonloming pAHion. Mmy » time 
Wo«y hu lloehi go home by Tbcmtelvet tt cTf, 

Leavinf him wiulng by ihe lUrk leuhtm, 

Alu] luorile vrouy b^hn!J hifu Mfptiiig itilL'* 

To ^^lducc GnUtei to U^ve the salt wsives jind 
linger by his lide on the white atndy Poly¬ 

phemus con3£aj)tly made the tnost cxtrAvsgajit pro* 
nitscA; but the dainty nymph merely Uughed *£ ill 
his profcsstonSi and itroUcd on the shore only when 
he was sound asleep* Although she made fun of his 
love^ she was not so obdurate to txtc suit of Acis^ a 
very fascinating young shepherd, who had no need to 
call her repeatKlly, for she always yielded to his first 

appeal, joyfully joined him and sat besJdt him under 
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ULYSSES and POLYPHEMUS 
the shade of lome great rock, tistcning to hb tender 
wooing. 

Polyphemus once accidentalIjr came upon them thus, 
ere they were aware of his proximity. For a rooment 
be glared down upon them ; then, seizing a huge rock, 
he vowed his rival Ads should not live to enjoy the 
love which was denied him, and hurled U down upon 
the unsuspecting lovers. GaUtca, the goddess, being 
Immortal, escaped unhurt; but poor Ads, her beloved, 
was crashed to death. The stream of blood from his 
mangled remains was changed by the gods into an 
exhaust less stream of limpid water, which ever hastened 
down to the sea to join Galatea. 


Ulyascs and Polvpbemus 

Ulysses and his companions, waiting in the cave, soon 
felt the ground shake beneath their feet, and saw the 
sheep throng into the cave and take their usual places; 
then behind them came the horrible apparition of Poly¬ 
phemus, who picked up a huge rock and placed it before 
the opening of the cave, preventing all egress, Ulysses’ 
companions had shrank with fur into the darkest 
comers of the cave, whence they watched the giant milk 
his ewes, dispose of his cheeses, and make bis evening 
meal. But the brelight soon revealed the Intrudeta.. 
and Polyphemus Immediatety demanded who they were, 
whence they came, and what they were seeking, 

Ulysses, ever wily, reptied that his name was No man, 
that he and his com panions were shipwrecked mariners, 
and that they would fain receive his hospitality. In 
answer to this sutement, the Cyclops stretched forth 
his huge hand and grasped two oT the sailors, whom 
he proceeded to devour for dessert. Then, his frightful 
lepait being ended, he lay down on the rushes a^ fell 
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asleep, his loud snores reverberating like thunder 
through the great cave. 

Ulysses silently crept to his side, sword in Kafid, and 
Was about to kill him, when he suddenly recollected 
that neither he nor his men could move the rock at the 
cave’s mouth, and that they would never be able to 
escape. He therefore resolved to have recourse to a 
stratagem. 

When morning came, the giant rose, milked his 
flock, made his cheese, arranged the vessels, and then, 
without the least warning, again seised and devoured 
two of the Greeks. hLs brawny arm next pushed aside 
the rock, and he stood beside it with wat chf ul 
until all his herd had passed out; then replacing the 
stone to prevent the escape of his prisoners, he went 
off to the distant pasture-ground. 

During his absence^ Ulyssea and his men devised a 
cunning plan whereby they hoped to effect their escape, 
and made all their preparations to ensure its complete 
success. A huge pine club which they found in the 
cave was duly pointed, bardentd in the Arc, and set 
aside for future use. 

W’hcn the darkness began to fait over the earth, 
Polyphemus again rolled the stone away to admit his 
flocks, keeping careliil upon the Greeks. The 
sheep aj] it^ he rcplsicea the TOck,^ performed his usu^l 
evening duties, and then devoured two more of Ulysses' 
crew. * 

When this part of the evening meal was over, 
UlpscB drew near and offered him a leathern flask full 
of heady wine, which the giant took down at a gulp, 
little susp^ting its effect. Very soon he sank into a 
eep drunken sleep; and then the men, at a sign from 
Ulysses heated the point of the huge club and thrust 
It into his sole eye, m apite of his frightfUl cries and 
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ULYSSES AND POLYPHEMUS 
ex£crttlon9. These soon, however, attracted the atten* 
tioji of the other Cyclopes, who thronge4 without the 
cave, clamouring to know who was hurting him, " No 
man 1 replied the Cyclops, howling with pain, “ No 
man 1 ” which answer convinced his would-be helpers 
that he needed no assistance, and made them disperse, 

* tf hjp Enun dw thes rlah^necr lad tbca 
Art qaEw ahti^p that Dcinc wapr 

DiieMet I tliey *« wtut by ” 

Hmfr ir.}. 

Deserted by his companions, Polyphemus spent the 
night in agony ; and, when the anxious bleating of 
his herd roused him at break of day, he fumblingly 
milked them, and prepared to let them go forth, as 
usual, in search of their morning meal. To prevent the 
Greeks escaping, he rolled the stone only partly aside, 
and allowed the sheep to pass out a few at a time, care¬ 
fully running his hano over each broad back to make sure 
that none of the prisoners were mounted upon them. 

Ulysses, meanwhile, having observed this manceuvre, 
fastened his companions under the rams, reserving one 
for his own use, and watched them pass out one after 
the other undetected. Then, clinging to the wool of 
the largest ram, he loo was slowly dragged out, while 
Polyphemus petted the ram, and iaquired how he came 
to pass out last of all. 

"' Mf firanTite ram, bow an iIidu now the Liai 
To Infc tbf cxTc f It huh Dot been iliiy w€m% 

To Ift ibfl iturp go bui thou didu cujsh 
to fibcii litiojug the Howcry gritty 
WtUiiLg with Hiioly itrido, lod than ittn foil 
At the r»ih aod hm it evt to 

Thje fuble | ocrtr ibou &rt tiu Un of iIL 
tirtewt IboD for ihy vbo bm Im 

Hb eyt, pDi ant bf m dccckfuJ vrecch 
And hii vile } * ** 
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Ulysses, having thus escaped, sprang to His feet, set 
His companions free, rushed with them down to the 
■eashore, uking the choice animals on board, and then, 
when his men had rowed some distance, raided his 
voice and taunted Polyphcmui, revealing at the same 
time his identity. 

“ * H* J Cyctoiwl ihn* whoiQ in thy foeiy cave 
TKoDg Ln ihy bfutil hjn derotue^p 
Wcr« IricDdi of one nai iinprperf in 
Amplj? hdTQ own reiiLmfJ 

Upoa thee. Cruel cm*! who didit noi feir 
To cit the urtngen ikctteieil hy th^r 
Jifte tad tile utbcf godt ivenge thcin thm t 

* * * * w w 4 ** 

Cvdop*, If injr nan of tnonal hitih 
Neie t&inc ociKenit;r bUndnciii. ind tnqoiftt 
The octetiemg idi him thet Z,jene«' 1011, 

Ujpnei^ tile dcikrofee of willed tovro, 

WiiDK humo ii Itiucj, jput out thJne 

Ilffit/r {Srjanft ft iju 

With a cry of rage, Polyphemus then ran down to 
the shore, ttw up some huge rocks, which he hurled 
in the direction whence the taunting voice came, and 
in his rage almost destroyed, the Greeks, for one piece 
of rock tell very near their vessel, and they were forced 
to redouble their efforts to row out of reach and pre¬ 
vent disaster. 

The Gift of iEoIuj 

The Greeks now sailed on until they reached the 
Iskndj, where dwell mrid father of 

the winds. He had heard of Ulysses* prowess, received 
**id at parting gave him a leathern bag 
oontaimng all the contrary winds, which Ulyssnss was 
thus at liberty to retain imprisoned until he bad safely 
reached home. 
jo» 


THE GIFT OF ffiOLUS 

Day and night Ulyssea' barka now bounded over the 
blue waves. On the ninth evening the shores of Ithaca 
were discerned by the eager eyes on board, and all made 
their preparation for landing early the next morning. 
For the first: time since he had left the Pollan shores, 
Ulysses now indulged in steep ; and while he was tost 
In oblivion his sat tors opened the leathern hag, Intend¬ 
ing to roh their master of a portion of his treasure, 
fur they imagined that Soltis had given him much 
gold, 

The bag was no sooner opened than the contrary 
winds, weary and cramped with their uncomfortable 
posttlon, sprang out with i rush and a roar, and in a 
few moments stirred up a terrible storm, which tom 
the ships from their anchors and soon drove them far 
out to 9ea. 

After untold sulTering, the Greeks landed again upon 
the ^olian laic, and Ulysses sought the king, to bcamh 
hla aid once more; but this time the god received him 
coldly, and bade him depart, as bis cruelty to Poly¬ 
phemus had awakened the gods* wrath, 

' Hence witli tliee t Leave qur ivUnd fnnanily, 

Vilai of Tiring meo 1 It lovy oot bo 
Thii [ receive or tinl h he dejrviti 
One who it hmed by the godt,— 

And tbutt an haied by the fodt Awsy! ” 

limit {Bryanfi tr.), 

Sorrowfully now the Greeks embarked; but, instead 
of being hurried along by favourable winds, they were 
obliged to row against wind and waves, and only after 
many days came to the land of the Lsestrygonians, 
where fresh losses awaited them. These people were 
cannibals, who were In the habit of slay mg all the 
strangers who vtsited thetr shores, to aatisfy their hor¬ 
rible appetites. When they taw the vesseli enter their 
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h^rbour^ they sunk some of them by casting huge rociea 
AC them Front their tall cliiTs, and speared and devoured 
the unfortunate crews. 

Ulysses, ever cautious, had lingered without the har¬ 
bour ; and when, from afar, he saw his cotnpanions' 
horrible fate, he bade hb men strike the waves with 
“ their sounding oar* ” and escape. 


Tht Story of Circ« 

The Gr^ks went on itgstin uiitil they camr to 
an t^land inhabited by the golden ^haired enchantress 
CircCp ulster of jTieteSj and aunt of Medea* i"Icre 
Ulysses crew was divided into two partial one of which| 
led by Eurylochus, set out to «ploru the island, while 
the other, headed Uly^cSj reinained to guard ihe 
ship*. Through a dense fbresE, peopled with strangely 
gentle wild beuts, EuryJoebus Jed his force, until they 
came in sight of the beautiful palace home of Circe. 
From aftr they could hear her sweet voice raised in 
song, as she wove a beautiful web for her own adorn*' 
ment; m ^cy pressed eagerly on, and entered the palace 
hall, Euryjochus alone lingering on the porch, fearing 
lest some fraud might suddenly be revealed. 

Circe received her self-invited guests most graciouslv, 
seated them on tapcstry-covered couches, and bade her 
numeious handmaidens speedily set before them alt 
manner of good cheer—an order which was immediately 
out. The men feasted greedily, for they bad 
fasted for many day^ Circe watched them with lll- 
conci^^ disgust Suddenly she staned from her seat, 

the form of awmc (which obsceue animals their eluttonv 
suggested), and hie them to their itia, ® ^ 


}lo 


SJic too(th«d them with 


“Then imtantjj 
1 wbd^p ud ihm tJi^Ei] up 





Clrm 

Sir H. Barti<^JofK>i 

mruttJjJii ijfl Hf. i’rniJmii 







ULYSSES AND CIRCE 

Ia mAtfcirm«ii to twine in b«*d uitl fO)c«, 

Briiilei snd thape, thniigti uill the IrnmiA mlad 
RcauiAcd CA them. Thgi torrowtDg they were diivcn 
Into (hdr cellt, where Citee flsAg to theia 
Aeomt of otk anil ilei» and the fruit 
Of cotticlt tuch u nooiiib fullawiag iwine.** 

H*mir ir^, 

Eurylochu^, mnnwhite, yitnly tbcir return, 

and finally resolved to go back alone to the ships ind 
report what had happened. Sword in hand, Ulysses 
then set out alone to rescue his comrades; but he had 
not gone far before he met a youth,—Mercury in 
disguise,—who warned him not to approach any nearer 
Circe, and told him of his companions' transforma' 
tion. 

As Ulysses would not be dissuaded from his pur¬ 
pose, Mercury gave him some moly, a herb warranted 
to preserve him from Circe's magic spells, and sundry 
important directions, which were all duty listened to 
and observed. 


Ulvssea and Circe 

Pressing onward, Ulysses reached the palace, and 
entering the banqueting-room, he accept^ the cup 
proffered by his charming hostess; but Circe's mixture 
was rendered ineffective by the power of the herb, and, 
when she waved her wand over his head and bade him 
join his fellows, he drew his sword and rushed upon 
her, threatening to take her life if she did not imme¬ 
diately restore his friends to their human forms, and 
promise to do them no further harm, 

Circe, terrified at the threat, agreed to comply with 
all his demands; and in i few moments Ulysses was 
again surrounded by his companions, who were exceed- 
itigly grateful for their rescue. Circe now prepared 
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9 . wcond f«st, and entertained them all so well, that 
Ulysses lingered there for one whole year. 

** And there (hini di]r to lix^ 
ling^icd 4 full ycMz^ aod 
Nubljr m £»lcntfiQUJ mcJti* ud dclicniA wtttct." 

H$mr /r ). 

At the end gf that time. Ulysses' companions began 
to long for their own homes^ and prevailed upon their 
chief to leave the fair enchantress* At first Circc was 
loch to let him go, but, seeing that her efforts to 
detain him longer would be of no avail, she bade him 
seek the Cimmerian shores^ and there consult the seer 
Tircslas- This Und^ which lay on the confines of 
Pluto s dark realm, was inhabited by shadows, the 
spirits of the dead, condemned to aojoura there a while 
ere they were admitted into Hades^ 

Ulysses embarked, and, according to Greeks direc¬ 
tions, let his vessel dnfi along until its prow grated 
on a pebbly bca^, where he landed* Thcn^ walking 
straight before him, he came to a spot whence he could 
hear the roar of the Phlegetbon ai icjoiried the Acheron, 
and here he dug a trendi with his sword. 

The trench finished, he killed two black victims^ 
furnished by Grce, and made their blood fiow into the 
t^nch. ImmcLllately all the spifItH crowded about 
him I eager to drink the fresh bl&od j but Ulysses, 
mth drawn sword, forced them back, until at last 
lirtsias, the blind seer, approached. 

He was allowed 
soon as he had dc 
human apcech. and 
still awaiting him. 
be vanished; but 
aiJow hia mother 
how she came to I 

ji* 


to stoop down and drink; and* as 
nc so, he recovered the power of 
warned Ulysses of the many trials 
Thcn,^ hts prophecy conduded, 
Jiysscs lingered a little longer to 
o drink some hlood, and explain 
here in the spirit land.* 


CHARYBDIS AND SCYLLA 

Many others esune and conversed with him; but at 
last he was forced bo depart, and return to iE«ea, where 
he lingered to perform the funeral rites for Elpcnor, — 
one or his followers, a youth who had fallen asleep on 
one of the palace turrets, and by an inadvertent move¬ 
ment had fallen to the ground, where he had been 
found dead^ 

Tbe Sirens 

These obsetjuies over, the Greeks, favoured bv a 
fresh wind, left Circe's isle, and sailed along until tfiey 
drew near the rocl^ ledge where the Sirens had their 
abode. These maidens were wont to sit on the rocks 
and sing entrancing songs, which allured the marmers 
until they turned aside from their course, and their 
vessels were dashed to pieces an the rocks. 

According to Circe's advice, Ulysses bade his men 
bind him fast to the mast, disregard his cries and 
gestures of command, and keep on their course until 
the dangerous rocks were lost to view; but, before he 
allowed them to e?cecutc these orders, he stopped their 
ears with melted war, so they could not hear a sound, 
for he alone could bear the Sirens' song and live. 

The men then bound him hand and to the most, 
returned to their oars, and rowed steadily on. Soon 
the Sirens' melody fell upon Ulysses' charmed ears; 
but, although he commanded and implored his men 
to set him free and alter their course, they kept steadily 
on until no sound of magic song could reach them, 
when they once more set their leader free, 

Charybdu and Seylla 

Now, although this danger had been safely passed, 
Ulysses was troubled in spirit, for be knew he would 
soon be obliged to steer his course between two dread 
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monsters, Charybdis and Scylla, who lay so close ich 
gethcTp that, while striving to avoid one, it was almost 
impossible not to tall an easy other. 

Charybdis’ den lay under a rock crowned with a 
aitiglc wild fig-tree j and three times daily she en¬ 
gulfed the surrounding waters, drawing even huge 
galleys into her capacious jaws. 

As for Scylta, she too dwelt tn a cave, whence her 
six ugly heads protruded to devour any prey that came 
within reach. 

**^Nq muincf cm ho*%i 
TKat hwk p^iKd bf Serlli vfith a erm 
Unhumeil i ihe px^ncha lnom the ^eckf md b«f« 

Aw^j in cju;h gxim inouth i living man/" 

fr.)- 

This Jtlf-samc ScylU, once a lovely niaiderij h^d won 
the heiirt of the aea god GIaucus^ but coquettishly 
tormented him until be implored Circe to give him 
ftome love potion strong enough to compel her love. 

CircOj who had long nursed a secret passion for 
GUuc^ angry at him, and jealout of her rivaJ, 
and, instead of a love potion, prepared a loaihaomc 
drug, which she bade him pour into the water where 
Scylla was wont to bathe^ Glaucus faithfully did as 
she commanded % but when Scylla plunged irico the 
water, her body, and not her leelings, ehanged, and 
she became a loathsome monster, a terror to gods 
and mcn^ 

When in right of the %-trw, Ulysses, dad in irmour, 
stood on the prow to atUeb Scj lb should she attempt 
to seixe one of his crew^ The sound of the rushing 
watos whirling around Charybdis made all on board 
t^rcmblc with Fear, and the pilot steer nearer still to 
dread ScyUa's den. 

Suddenly a piendng cry was heard, as the monster 







THE CATTLE OF THE SUN 
5Ctzi:(i siK of the men and devoured them. The rest 
Ort upharmed i but i&incc thctij ip speaking o 
ccnflicting datigcrs. It has been cuitontary tp use the 
expression^ ** fsSing froin Charybdis Into Scylla* 

The Citde ol the Sun 

Only too glad to effect an escape at any price, the 
Greeks again rowed on until they sighted Trinacria, 
fhc island of the sun, where Phactu^ and Lampetla 
watched over the lun^god's sacred herds. Tlie_ men 
wished to land here to rest; but Ulysses reminded 
them that Ttreslas, the blind seer, had warned them 
to avoid it, lest by slaying any of the sacred animats 
they should incur divine wrath. 

The men, however, worn out with the toil of many 
days* rowing, coireatcd so piteously to be allowed to 
rest, voiuiitarily pledging themselves to be content 
with their own provisions and not to slay a singte 
animal, that Ulysses reluctandy yielded to their 
entreaties, and all went ashore. 

After they had duly rested, they were stilly detained 
by unfavour^le winds, until all their provisions were 
exhausted, and the few birds and fishes they managed 
tosecure no longer sufficed to still the pangs of hunger. 

Led by Eurylochus, some of the men, during one of 
Ulysses* temporary a^nces, caught and slew some of 
the sun.god's cattle. To the general amaaemenl and 
terror, the meat towed while roasting on the spit, and 
the empty skins moved and crawled as if alive. All 
these sounds and sights could not, however, deter the 
sailors from their feast, which they kept up for seven 
days, ere Ulysses could make them leave thcTrinacnan 
shores. 

In the meantime, Larnwrii had hasicncd^ to Iwr 

father to apprise him of the crime cojnmitted by 
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Ulysses men. In sngef Apollo appeared before the 
assembled gods and demanded vengeance^ thteatcnlog 
to withdraw the light of his counteoaiice if he were not 
properly indemnified- Jupiter, to appease his hot 
anger, immcdiateJy promised that all the offenders 
should perish. 

** * SitU iliine* O San 1 imuag the JeidkleH 
And moftil tnea* ijpoti the nouruhtn^ eanJi, 
wiU I deire, nirb i vrhlic chnndcfbolt, 

Thflir b ihc midiE of tisc bl*ck ie^ I ** 

{BFyiHii*! b*,). 

This pTOrnisc he immediately fulfilled by dfQwnipg 
all excepting Ulysses, who alane had not psruken of 
the sacred flesh, and who, after dinging to the rudder 
for nine weary days, a plaything for the wind and waves. 
^ washed ashore on the Island of Ogygii, where the 
fair sea nymph Calypso had taken up her abode. 


UlysM* and Cilypw 

There he was kindly and most hospitably entertained 
dunng eight long years ; but he could not depart, u 
he had no vessel or crew to bear him away. At last 
Minerva, who had always befriended him, prevailed 
upon Jupiter to allow him to return to Ithaca, Mer¬ 
cury was sent to Ogygia to bid Calypso furnish all 
^tngs aec^sary for hjs comfon^ and aid in the con* 
struction of a huge raft, wheteon our hero found him¬ 
self afloat after many yearn of reluctant lingering on 


’'fi Neptune suddenly became 

aware that his old enemy, the torturer of Polyphemus, 

Tf u dutches. With one blow 

of hi, mdent he stirred up one of those sudden tempests 

m Ulysses- 

3(6 ’ tuffeud him about on the w*vet^ miiil tke 


NAUSICAA AND ULYSSES 
goddess Ijcucothca, teetng his distress, helped hiCQ to 
reach, the Phieaciati sbore< 


Natntcaa a«d Ulysses 

Too wiary to think ofaughc but rcstp Ulysacsdragged 
himsetf Into a neighbooring wood, where he fell asleep 
on a bed of dry leaves. While he whs thus testing, 
Minerva visited Nauslcaa, daughter of Alcin0Us,Kitig of 
the Phxaciani. in a dream, and bade her gO down to 
the shore and wash her linen robes In readiness for her 
wedding-day, which the goddess assured her was near 
BE hand. Nausicaa obeyed, and drove with her maidens 
down to the shore, where, after their labours wc« duly 
htilshcd, they all indulg^ in a p[®rne of ball, with the 
usual accompaniment of thrill erica and much laughter. 
Their cries awoke Ulysses, who came on the scene just 
in time to save thdr ball frnm the waves, and claimed 
Nauslcaa's protection for a shipwrecked mariner. 

She graciously permitted him to follow her to her 
father's palace, and presented him to A lei nous and 
Arete, who bade him welcome, and invited him to join 
in the games then taking place. He did so, and dio* 
played such strength and skill that his identity was 
revealed, Alrinous then promised to send him safely 
home in a Phseacian bark, which reached Ithaca in safety, 
and deposited Ulysses, asleep, on his native shore. 

When Neptune discovered that the Fhteacians had 
outwitted him, he was so angry that he changed the 
returning vessel into a rock, which blocked the harbour 
and put an end to further maritime excursions on their 
pare. 

•* He die* netr 


Aitd Rnoie k W* open and made 
The ihlp t melt, fnt mated in the bed 
Of the aocp tea.** 

i/nwr ir-L 
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The Return of Ulyuea 

Disguised as a beggar by Minerva's kindly care, 
Utysaea sought the lowly dwdling of Eum^us, hJa 
Swineherd, and from him learned all he wished to know 
about his wife and son. He heard that Penelope was 
besieged with suitors, who were even now feasting and 
revelling in his palace, whence they refused to ^part 
until she had made choice of a second husband; and 
dso that Telemachus, now a young man, Indignant and 
displeased with the suitors' conduct, and guided and 
accompanied by his tutor Mentor, had set out in search 
of the father whom he could not believe to be h.^/ 4 
Mentor, none other than Minerva in disguise, guided 
the young man to the courts of Nestor and Mendaus, 
and finally in a dream bade him return to Ithaca, where 
he woujd 6nd the parent he sought. The young prince 
immediately obeyed, and landed near Eumsus’ hut, 
coping a clever ambuscade posted by the suitors at 
the entrance of the port. 

^ Minerva now permitted the father and son to recog¬ 
nise each other, in spite of their twenty years ’ separation, 
and together th^ planned how best to punish the inso¬ 
lent su itora. They finally agreed that Tcicmachua shou Id 
return to the palace and make no mention of his father’s 
rttutn, while Ulysses, still In the guise of a beggar, 
should enter his home and claim the usual bospitaJtty. 

' j executed aa they had planned. No one recog¬ 
nised thelong-eipccted hero In themiserabtc old beggar 
—no one save his aged numc Euryclca, and his folSiful 
fecL ^ Argus, who died for joy at his long-lost master's 

" Wlitk «mr Aijfw tl* biMk nifbi cf duta 
Cin* tucUetU; t* wuan «• be had Km 

^*J**lr IkOir fot iwraiy yKLfI," 

Untrf 
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DEATH OF THE SUTTORS 

Pentlope, hearing that a stranger was within her 
gates, sent for him, to inquire whether he knew aught 
of her husband. She too frilcd to pierce hw disguise, 
and languidly continued a piece ol work with whiai she 
was endeavouring to baffle her suitors ^ for, when urged 
to marry, she had replied that she would do so as soon 
as she had finished the tapestry upon which she was 
at work. 

As she was a diligent worker, the suitors expected 
soon to hear her decision, little knowing that she undid 
at night the web so carefully woven during the day. 

*' Three fuU ycift 

&hc pr»alKl then, iitd iha fritid detidrod 
Tbe Gn^n 

H^mrr (Sfyawt'j 

At last the subterfuge was dlscavcrcd, and the 
unfortunate Penelope farced to finnUi her work % 
but ere it was quite done, she found another expedient 
to postpone her choice of a husband. She brought 
Ulysses* boWj and announced that she would marry the 
plan who could bcnd it nod send an arrow through 
twelve rings which she pointed out. 

^ 1 bfiug to fon. 

TW bow ibii gtrtt til jiw 

Wboc'fr ]tou he nuj be vhw hxad 

Sh«U bornl [h» InWi mi vend tfaeie twelrv imga 

Am Mtmti bSm I end lare 

Tfaii bemtilul iibodo of my jtsn 

With iH ro pkMijf—(bough hi memurTi 

1 ibjflkr vlU btutu mt ema iii mj dm™* ^ 

Htmrr {B^OKt^t tr.}^ 

Dulh of the Suitors 

The suitors all vainly strove to bettd the mighty bow^ 
which was then seiacd by the disguised Ulysses, while 
the youths laughed aloud in scorn, until Telcmachus 
bade them let the old man try bis strength. To the 
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■Jiiizemetit of ztJ, Ulysses cjisity performed the leqtilrcd 
feet; and then, tiiniing bis «im towards Antlnoiui, the 
handsomest and most treaeherous of aU the suitorSt he 
pierced his heart. 

A scene of wild commotion enstted, tn which. Ulysses^ 
Telemachus, Eumteus, and Minerva disguised as Men- 
toft opposed and slew all the wooers. Penelope, 
unconscious of all this bloodshed, slept in her room, 
until she wsa gently awakened by Eu rye lea with the 
announce me ttc of the return of her long-absent husband. 

** * Aitifce, Fenefope, drir cihUJ, itid tes 
With thittc own tfu wEat than hrti pined fox 
Uljn« hu retarned; toH U 
ThofOgb Uxtf ind he bxi iliin iho irro^int enevr 
Ofiniton, who 6\t%xt4 hU hcoitf xnd mul= 

HU wodlli 1 ipoilf iiid dixed iniuli hu 

ihmtr 

Bi 4 t Ptnelope had too Jong believed her huabmnd 
dc^ to credit this marv'djoue news; and it was only 
after Ulysses had given her an infallible proof of hU 
identity, by telling her it secret which waa bhared by 
her aloncf that ahe received him. 

UItWi* Last Journer 

Ulysse^ was now safe at home^ ■iter twenty years 
of warfare and adventure^ and at first greatly enjoyed 
the quvet and peace of his home life ; but after a while 
these tame joys grew wearisome, and he decided to 
renew bis wanderings* He therefore prepared a fleet, 
and sailed " out Into the West,” whence he never 
returned. The GrcclcSi howevcfi averred that he had 
gone in search of the Isles of the Blest, where he 
dwelt In perfect peace, and enjoyed theconfitant aoekty 
of heroes as brave and renowned as himself. 

Came, my ineniii, 

'Til mot U30 Ibic to i nowtr world* 

|io 


ULYSSES' LAST JOURNEY 

PidIi c£r« ifld irdi iq aiJ^r^ imit^ 

Tito KmoilUkC foTTOffTi; for cif parpoic Itoldi 
To t$i\ hvfond the unuetp lod tho »Uu 
Of ill tha mftcfta iiWt tinti] I die* 

It be that the ftd^ wiH with m down t 
It ittif be we dull couch the Happj Idetf 
And M£ the ^dc AchiUsi whoia m 
Tho" much ii tikeo« ntuch ibida: and iko^ 

We jie not now tbii urcsgili which in old da}ni 
Mottd cirth ud hmen i that wbtdi we lee, we irv; 
Oae cqnit fcntptf of heroic hcarti^ 

Mide weak time and but itfonz ifi will 
To itrire^ to teekp to Bndp md not to jibIjI,* ** 


CHAPTER XXIX * AENEAS 


The Adventuf^ c£ iEnea* 

Y OU hftve already htard how the Greeks ctilered 
the city of Troy m the dead of night, imssacrcd 
the inhabitant*, and set fire to the beautiful 
bmldingi which had been the king's pride and dellghL 
Now you shall hear Virgtl'a story of xht escape of some 
of the Trojans from gcnera.1 destruction. 

Untnnscious of coming danger, /Eneas, son of Venus 
and Anchiscs, lay fast asleep in his palace; but the 
godi had not doomed him to perish, and sent the 
shade of Hector to warn him in a dream to ar^, 
leave the city^ and fty to some distant Und- 

^ * All, foddm-bcifn/ he wami me, ' fly ! 

Ricape thofl llimet; Greece holdt the it»tU % 

Proad lUn43i from her 4c£iimi!l fiitk. 

Tlnnh not of of cmnilJjV ckimi 3 
Country tud tin ! ire 
Could Troy be tired by hattdi oFincnt 
Thi* luttd hid uved her then, e'en 
The |odi of her dozneirk ihrinei 
That country to yotir cue cdiuj^iu j 
R tceire them noFr, to ihiie your fine? 

Provide them nustluiu itton^ ind 
The ci^*t wilii, which Heiven hn ulUsd 
Beyond the leu you yet iluH huill* " 

FifgiJ 

Awakened at last by the ever-increasing tumutt 
without, Aeneas seized his arms nnd hastened forth, 
attended by many of his fellow citizena, to ascertain 
the cause of the groat uproar. A few minutes bter 
he discovered that the Greek army had entered the 
townk and was even now killing, plundering, and burn¬ 
ing without mercy* The men were ill slain, hut the 
fairest women were dragged away to be sold as slaves 
Ut 



JEn^M* AEid An£luh« 

<hlben IlityD* 
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THE ADVENTURES OF JENEAS 
In Greece i and among them ^neas beheld in the 
hands of Agamemnon's soldiers the untortunace 
daughter of Priam, Cassandra, whom the godi had 
endowed with prophetic powers, but whom no one 
would hced« 

^ncas, sedng ere long that there was no hope of 
saving the doomed dty, quickly disguised himself in 
Greek armour, which he tore from the corpse of one 
of his foes, and rushed on to the palace, hoping to save 
the aged king, who, at the first alarm, had seized his 
weapons, determined to fight to the very last. 

Hecuba, hts wife, was clinging to him, imploring him 
to remain, when suddenly Polices, their son, rushwinto 
their presence, closely followed by Pyrrhus, or Neop^ 
tolemus, son of Achilles, who thrust his sword into the 
youth, and then murdered Priam also. 

" So PriMai^i forts TitA elowd it lut i 
So pxiecd be, fwng mi he puAtd 
Tnij in ftimn, hit tcjm\ tower 
low in 4aii by honlk 
Who csW lino End fruuj 

Sftt. white before him Atii bowed \ 

Now on the sKotc behold him diidi 

A nimdeii irnnlc^ i iruniltn 

rr.)* 

irrivc^ just too litc to hinder this 
frightful catastrophe, now suddenly remembered that 
a Similar fate awaited his aged father Anchises, his wife 
Creusa, and little son lulus, who were at home without 
any protector tiear them. The hero therefore madly 
cut his way through the foe:, and rushed through the 
once magnificent p^ace, which was now stripped of its 
rarest treasures and desecrated by the feet of the enemy. 

There, in one of the abandoned halls, he saw Helen, 
the fair cause of all this war and bloodshed,— who, 
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iftcr Pins' death, had married Deiphobus, his brother, 
—and for a ftioment he determine to take her life; 
but ere he could do so, Venus, his mother, stayed his 
hand, and bade him remember that the tmmon^ gods 
had long ago decreed that the city should fall, and that 
Helen was merely the pretext used to induce the rival 
nations to ily to armv 

Further to convince him of the truth of her asser¬ 
tions, she enabled him to see what was hidden from 
mortid cyca^ Neptune, Minerva, Jonc^ and Jupiter 
himself were fighting and levelling the wall* with 
mighty blows. She then vehemently implored her son 
to leave this scent of carnage, and fly, with his family 
and followers, to some safe place without the city, 
whence he could embark, and sail away to a more 
fortunate land ; and her entreaties Anally prevailed. 


/Eatis and Anchises 

/Eneas rushed home and hade his lather prepare to 
leave Troy i but Anchises obstinately refused to leave his 
post, until lie saw a bright flame hover for a moment 
above his grandson's head, which sign he interpreted as 
an omen that his race should endure. He no longer 
resisted ; and as he was too weak to walk, ^neas bade 
him hold the Lares and Penates, and, taking him on his 
back, carried him off, while with one hand he led his 
little son, and bade Creusa closely follow him. 


JH 


Aounl my the % 

Such itfetitfiH ihAlt never lire, 

Noir# wliethsT fortune imWtk ot kwen| 

Q}3e ihkf anc ufcEjr ihill be oun. 

Mf wn tIulL journey it mj Side, 

My wife h&t iicpi by mirie ibidl gn^e^ 

At diitence tefb' ** 


AENEAS AND ANCHISES 

A trysting-.place near a ruined temple had already 
been appointed for hi» servants, and thither £neas 
turned his steps. When he arrived there^ be found 
many awaiting him, and counted them carefully to 
make sure none were missing. All were there cece^ 
Creusa, hts beloved young wife ; and he retraced his 
steps with anaious baste, hoping to find her still alive, 
Kut on the threshold of his once happy home he met 
her disembodied spirit, and heard her bid him seek the 
banks of the Tiber, where a beautiful young bride 
would comfort him for her loss. The speech ended, 
Crcuu’s ghost vanished, and /Eneas sadly returned to 
the ruined temple, where he found many fugitives ready 
to follow him wherever he went, and eager to obey hi$ 
every command. Their preparations for departure were 
speedily completed, the sails unfurled, and the little 
exited band soon lost sight of the shores of Troy, 

** Weeping 1 (juit the part, thn ihuic, 

The pluni vrhuTc Ilium i^Dod beForC} 

Ami liomcteu liuncb ujmu; th< 

ScjAp ticniiff ind liQm^ ijcidi in mj 

(Csniw^nj^t tr.% 

Although they had escaped from burning Troy and 
the swords of the Greeks, their trials had only just 
begun. After many days'sailing they landed in Thrace, 
viewed the country, decided to settle there, and began 
to trace the foundation* of a new City, which they de¬ 
cided to ctll ;Encades, in honour of their leader. 

Their next care was to offer a sacrifice to the gods; 
but when A£neas, with due ceremony, cut down a sap¬ 
ling, he was startled to see blood flow &om its severed 
stem. At the same time a mysterious voice was heard, 
bidding him forbear, for his former friend Polydorus, 
sent to Thrace to conceal some treasures, had been 
ijturdercd there by an avaricious king, and this grove 
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of trees had sprouted from the spetr<huidfes driven 
into bis unhappy breast. 

After paying the customary funeral ntea to appease 
the soul of his unfortunate friend, £neas easily pre- 
vailed upon his followers to leave these InhosjHtable 
shores and seek another resting-place. They rowed 
over the briny deep until they came to Delos, where 
they stopped to consult the oracle, who bade them seek 
the cradle of their race, and settle there, 

" ‘ Stoat Birdse Kesti^ ib* rtslm of earth 
Where fint yoor natioa ipnag birth, 

Thai realm ihoU eo* neeirc you buk i 
Go, reek ygiir enciest moihei^ tnek. 

There thill iEnnt* hooMi, renewed 
For ifet, nJe • world lubdued/*' 

Firg^t {Cailuffifit n-.). 

This obscure command left them uncertain what 
course to pureuc, until the aged Anehises femembered 
that one of his ancestors, Tcucer, had once reigned in 
Crete. Tbkher they sailed, and hoped to settle; but 
a terrible pestilence came upon them, and decimated 
their already sparse ranks. 

The Vision of JEaaa 

One night ^neas had a vision, iti which his house¬ 
hold gods bade him seek the Italian or HesperiaA 
shores; and when, on waking, he imparted this advice 
to Anebises, the latter remcmltcred a long-forgotten 
prophecy of Cassandra, purporting that they would 
settle there, and also that Dardanus, their first pro¬ 
genitor, was reported to have come from thence- 

“There ii a Imd, by Greece of old 
Sortnm^ Hciperil, rich in mould, 

Itidutdren bnre md frees 
tInotrUiii were its lelilcn: 

Now site* the ftee in leedci'i oime^ 

And calli it Italy, 


THE VISION OF AENEAS 

ilcre DaitUnu* vni beat, om kin^ 

Anil olil luinit wh«Ace wc tpriog* 

Here oitr intlmtuc leit,* 

yirgit {CtaiwgO^t fr.). 

Ere mftfiy day» ./EneM *nd his trusty followers were 
once more efloiit, end forced to battle with fierce storms 
sent by Juno to hinder their sdvance. Exhaustedt 
they landed on the Strophadea Islands, where they pro* 
posed to recruit their strength by ■ hearty meal; but 
no sooner was their table spread^ than the meats were 
devoured and destroyed by the loathsome Harpica, 
A terrible prophecy uttered by Ccicoo, one of these 
monsters—half woman and half bird—made them em¬ 
bark again in great haste, and row on until they came 
to Epirus, where they again effected a landing* In 
this country they met the sorrowing Andromache, 
Hector's widow, the slave of King Hetenusr who enter¬ 
tained them royally and sent them on their way again, 
with many kindly cautions to beware of the Cyclopes 
and avoid Charybdisand Scylla by circumnavigating the 
whole island of Sicily. 

This advice was duly fotlowed by jEncas, who, 
while rounding one of the promontories of the island, 
saw and rescued Achemenides, one of Ulysses* com¬ 
panions, accidentally left behind when they escaped 
from the rage of Polyphemus, the Cyclops. This 
giant now came down to the shore, and was ragarded 
with unconcealed horror by the Trojans, who rowed 
away in haste. Soon after, JEncas moored his ships 
in the harbours of STicania and Drepanum, and while 
there lost hit aged father Anchises* 

■■ Tbiie 

I Iwa ay itay in every caiv, 

Aly uift Avebue* I ** 

Vitffl IT.). 
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Jimo^ Id the meanwhile, had ttot been Idle^ and 
gloated over the dangers she had forced the unhappy 
Trojans to encounter during the seven years which had 
already elapsed since they first sailed from Troy, She 
was not yet weary of persecuting them, however ; and 
as soon as she saw them once more afloat, she hurried 
off to r^olus, and bade him let loose his fiercest 
children, and scatter the fleet by a terrible storm, 

** ‘ O iSoJai! tut e« ihc Sire of a|) 

Hai nu de I he witii! [hy ciil 
To nuc or hy Eke {mmt 
A race 1 hue tww ylotighs the 
TrAqjportie^ Trojr ta lulf 

Attd hotfkc gcMi TcfE of home : 

Luh thati Lhy wintU, shetr ihlp^ jubiucrge. 

Or tcrt* them fveltcrmg o^cr the 

inrglJ CdKifl£/rtV 

This recjue&t was iinmedmteiygmnccd. The Ycssels^ 
C 05 £c 4 hither and thitherj lost sight of each other* 
Some were stranded, some sank, and stdl the tempest 
raged on wi^ uimbated fury, and death stared the 
unhappy Trojans In the face* The commotion on the 
deep finally aroused Neptune, who came to the surface 
just in time to see a!l the misiortunes which had over- 
wheJmed JEncis. He imperiously bade rhe winds 
return, and lent a helping hand to float the stranded 
ihipf once more. 

" * Bad to jnoof muter i nit Ant flee, 

And tell him, noi lo kim btit cm 
TIlc imperitl tndent of the ka 
FfiJj by tJie lofi uviid/ ** 

nrgJIiCmwxMwU ir.l 

The Trojans, grateful for hi» timdy aid. and re 
assured by ^ calm which now reigned aupreme. 
ttttred for the nearest port, where they anchored thcii 













^ /ENEAS AND DIDO 

seven vesseJs, that now remain cti of their oijcc large 

jEncas and Achates, his faithful fHcnd^ immediately 
set out to ^iew the land, and ere long 
Venus, disguised a* a mortal, who tnfotmcd them that 

they h.d l«nd«i upon ti= V.'’)™; “*5 "’^^2 
under the >™y of Dido, > fijgitivn from Ty«. Dido > 
huthand, Sycteus, king of Tyr^ th. posK»or of 
untold r'lCha, bid been murdered by Py^mnlion, hll 
brother-in-law; but the queen was kept in complete 

Ignorance of this crime, until visited in a draim by the 
Sadc of Sychmus, which bade her fly with his treasures, 
whose pkee of concealment she alone knew. 

Dido obeyed the ghost's commands* and, accom¬ 
panied by a number of faithful sublccis, Und^ on the 
Libyan coasts where ahe entreated the SnhabiJajits to 
sell her as much land a* an oit-hlde would enclose. 
This soemiiigly modest request was Immediately 
granted; but the Libyans regretted their compliance 
when they saw the ojt-hlde cut up into thin strips, 
which enclosed a consi Jerabk tract of land, the site of 
Didoes beautiful capital, Carthage, 


^ncas and Dido 

Thither Venus advised her son to proceed and claim 
the queen’s protection. /Eneas and Achates obediently 
hastened onward, and entered the town unseen, for 
Venus had enveloped them both in miai. Their 
attention was first attracted by the fitstive appear¬ 
ance of the people assembled together, and by the 
beauty of the queen, who was giving audience to some 
of their companions, who also had miraculously escaped 
from the waves. 

These men spoke 10 the queen of their renowned 
chief, whose fame had already reached her ear; and 
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she glairy promised to out a search party to dk* 
cover hinij and aid hi rn j£ necessary. 


* l will lend 

And Mfcb tbe ccoit /mni evd Id cnd» 

If biplYi wandering up md duwnt 
He hide to vo^idLind or ta mwn»' " 

fr.). 


At these graebus words, /Eneas stepped forward, the 
mist vanished, and be stood before the queen in ail his 
manijr beauty, 

Dido then led her guests to the bant^uet-hall,where 
they recounted their adventures by land and sea, while 
partaking of the viands and wines set before them. At 
this feast, Cupid, by Venus* request, assumed the face 
and form of lulus, ,®neas* young son, and reclining 
on the queen s bosom, secretly thrust one of his darts 
mto her heart, and made her fail in love with jEneas, 
Day^ after day now passed in revelry and pleasure, 
wd still Alneas lingered by Dido's side, forgetful of 
the new kingdom he was destined to found. One 
whole year passed thug; and the gods, impatient of 

delay, finally sent Mercury to remind JEneas of his 
duty. 

Dido’s tears and recriminations, the hero 
kept tus preparations for departure a complete secret, 
Md finiuiy set sail while she was wrapt m slumber, 
hen she awoke and looked out of her palace window, 

It gras only to see the last vessel sink beneath the 
horizon. 


^nc^ing^her ^cf, and pretending an anger she 
did not feel, she b^c her servants make a fonerS pyre, 
an p ce upon it all the objects ^ncas had used during 
IS Mjoutm m her palace j then, having crowned the pile 
with an effigy of her talse lover, she £t fire to the pyre, 
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sprang into the midst of tile flames^ and there stabbed 
herself. 


**' Yrt bl i3i£ lifie 1 tbtii* I pi 
Exdtiiii; to ihc ihi6ia 


Let tba r«be Dardan fc«i ibc bUti 
Hat burni me pDu:rmf on hk gaiSp 
And bar ftJosf * tO cheer hU wa 
The ftmcnl ptoice of 

rtnrtf iCWnrlfw^J ir.). 


From the mast of his vessel ^neas saw the rising 
column of smoke, and his heart sank wjthin him, for he 
suspected its fatal import, and honestly mourned the 
death of the beautiful queen. 

The Trojans sailed omjrard until the threatening 
clouds made them take refuge in the Sicanian port, 
where they celebrated the usual games to commemorate 
Anchiscs* death, which had occurred there ju^ one 
year previous. 'While the men were enga^d in the 
customary naval, foot, and horse races, boxing, wrt^t- 
iing, and archery matches, the wo men gathered together, 
and, instigated by Juno, began to bewail the hard lot 
which compelled them to encounter again the perils of 
the sea. Their discontent ultimately reachca such a 

E itch that they set fire to the vessels, Wheti iEneas 
card of this new misfortune, he rushed down to the 
shore, tore his costly festal garments, and cried to 
Heaven for assistance tti this his time of direst need. 

**' Dnad S£r«, if llluRi*» Imu HtaU 
DcKfYc poi Jilt ibiiie titt^ hit&t 
1/ luli thLoe udent 
Gcft bod ro ffiortiik m diiircH, 

Ohf bt ibc Rwt iwpe the in™# ^ 

OU, tram <kttli Tmfn4fin^ nime f ‘ “ 

P'ir^ [Cbo^^pMV 


This prayerwas instantly an swered^by a sudden severe 
shower, which quenched the devouring flames. Soon 
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after this miracle, Anchiscs Mppcartd to and 

bade him leave the women, children^ and aged men In 
Sicily^ and ^^el on to Cumse, where he was to consiilt 
the Sbyf, visit the InfernaJ Regions, and there receive 
further advice from him. 


** Fjm Kck ihe bilk cf Dti betow^ 

Pjj4 deep ATcmiu* rale urd mett 
Yaiur fithcr ta bii tmn mreai.^ 

flr^ ICstmpiM^A *■+)* 

jEnca* agaiti dutifolly obeyed; but when Venus 
saw him elloat oivcc more, she hastened to Neptune, 
and bade him watch over her unfortunalc son. Neptune 
listened very gradousJy to her appeal, and promised 
to take but one of ^ the many lives entrusted to 
^ oti* Was ^rteas* pilot, Palitiurus, 

whO] flitJitig 4slccp 4t the heJm, feQ overboard tod 
was drowned. 

As for the fleet, It reached the Cum«n shore in 
safety; and j^icm hastened off to the Sibyl's cave, 
made known his wish to visit Hades, and entreated her 
to serve M his guide in that perilous journey. She 
consented, but at the same time informed him that he 
must nrai obtain a golden twig, which grew in a dark 


** rcacH (he ahitjci wUhooi 

TEe puipart of iliii loMeq »praui.'' 

yir^U f 


Almost despairing ^ncas now prayed for assistance ; 
for how could he find a tiny golden sprig in the midst 
of the dense forest foliage without the g^s* aid ? In 
answer to t is appeal, Venus, ever mindful of her son, 
wm [WO of her snowy doves to lead the way and alight 

hi” 




jeneas visits hades 


Hade# ,.-■1*1 

Amcd with thia branch as key, he and the Sibyl 
boldly entered the Lower Regions^ where^ all the gb^lijr 
slehts and sounds we have dready descri'oed met them 
on every side, Charon quickly ferried them oyer 
Acheron, on whose bank they saw the wandering 
shade of Pallnurus, who had no obolua to pay hw way 
across, and that of Dido, with a gaping wound m her 

They did not pause, however, until they reached the 
lilysian Fields, where they found Anchises, gravely 
considering among the unborn souls those who were 
destined to animate his race and make it illustrious in 
the future. These he carefully pointed out to JEricas, 
foretelling their future achievements, and called by 
name Romulus, Brutus, Cam ill us, the Gracchi, C^sar, 
_In fact, all the heroes of Roman history, 

*«AnchiMiihi»wed long line, 

The illnitnoui thidn of those who were to shine 
One dav the glorr of «heluli*a ihotie," 

Tm^t iri4rri§y 


After a prolonged cofivers^tloti with his fathcfj 
returned to his compafllotis^ and led th^m to 

the mouth of the Tiber, whose course they followed 
ontU they reached Latium, where their wanderings 
were to cease. Utlnus, king of the country, received 
them hospitably, and promised the hand of tus daughter 
Laviiila ia marriage to ifi^ncas. 

Jjivinia was very beautiful, and had already Imd 
many siiitors, among whom Turjius, a neighbouring 
prince, boasted of the most exalted rank. The queen, 
Amata, specially favoured this youth's suit; and the 
king would gladly have received him for » son-in-law, 
had he not twice been warned by the gods to reserve 
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hTs daughter for a forrign prince, who had tio«r 
appeared. 

Ill »pUe of aU the years which had elapsed since 
t'arts scorned her attractions and bribes, Juno had not 
yet ^gotten her hatred of the Trepan race, and afnid 

L "" ® **^°“*'^ prove too smooth. 

« e sent Alecto, the Fury, down upon earth to stir up 
war and goad Amata to madne^St The Fury executed 
hoth commands, and Amata fled to the wo^ where 
«hc concealed her daughter Uvinia, to keep her safe 
tor Turnus, whom she preferred to JEncas. 

War with the Latina 

companions had unfortunmdy 
wounded the pet stag of Silvia, daughter of the chief 
^herd a b^wJ ensued, which, fomented by Alecto, 
^n developed into a bloody war. Hostilities having 
Turnus, With the various Latin chiefs, 
.mrnrfiatcly heso^hr Utinus to open the gates 5 

1 J but Juno, afraid lest 

from ^ tntght be set at naught, came down 

TV Kand flung wide the 

I^"«pecte4 apparition kindled a 
the Volseian J ^ t^'oops enlisted I and even Camilla, 
Turnup ^""^«r-ma.dcn, came to proffer her aid to 

■* L*« iMrttiet font, fo, Utiiutt'i»!. 

Gnuillj feif, iht V(i3ici<n ni»id, 

A troop of honcrtuat iii h« 
tit pomp of gltimlni ,t.*t , 

weru w4Riur ij^cea J ^ * 

^ir^i (C0ri^p*»‘i #,). 

The Storv of CatnilU 

»«% hL-'’L‘.*“« h." 

) n«- BtMr, „ h, 


NISUS AND EURYALUS 
Wten he cume to the Amaaenui River, he 
purtucra close »t his hceb- Ty'mg hii infant dang e 
to hb spear, he hurled her to the opposite ban^ 
which, thanks to Diana’s aid, she reached unharmed, 
while her father plunged into the wa^s to join her. 
In his gratitude at finding her safe, be dedicated her to 
Diana, who trained her to love the chase and alt manly 

^ Surprised to see Latin us’ friendly offers of hcepi- 
tality so suddenly withdrawn, iEneas ixiadc 
parations for war, and sailed farther up the Tiber to 
secure the aid of Evander, king of the Tuscans, the 

hereditary foe of the Latins. This monarch, too old 

to lead his troops in person, nevcrthelcM promised his 
aid, and sent hia beloved son Pallas in hla stead to 
command the troops he aupplicd. 


Ni«ua and Euryaiua 

Juno, still implacable, had in the meantime wnt Iris 
to apprise Tumus of jEncas’ departure, and to urge 
him to Kl fire to the remainder of the fiect,—a sug¬ 
gestion which Turn us Joyfully obeyed. The Trojans, 
headed by young lulus, Aneas son, defended themselves 
with their usual courage i but, seeing th»c the enemy 
would soon overpower them, they despiched Nisus 
and Euryalus, two of their mimbcr, to warn ^ncM 
of their danger, and entreat him to hasten with hb 
reinforcements. These unfortunate youths passed 
through the camp unseen, but farther on fell into the 
bands of a troop of Volscisn horsemm, who cruelly 
put them to death, and then hurried with the Rutulca 
to lend asalstance to Turnua. Next some of the 
Trojan vessels were fired by the enemy} but, instead 
of being consumed by the fiames, they were changed 
into water nymphs by the intervention of the gods, 
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gnd, satling down th« Tibn^ met and warned 

him to hasten to his son's rescue. 

^ Hii Tcudi cluAge ihtW £:ajK^ 

And eicK ind lU jj ^fer■eid• tise/^ 

Meanwhile. Yenus, who befriended the Trojans, 
had sought Vulcan's detested abode, and had prsT'alled 
upon him to forge a suit of beautiful armour for 
^aeasL On the shieldt which is minuteljr described 
In one of the books of Virgil's celebrated epic poemt 
the .£neid, were depleted many of the stirring scenes 
in the lives of the future descendants of /Eneas, the 
heroes of Roman history. As soon as this armour 
was completcsd, Venus brought it to her son, who 
donned it with visible pleasure, and, encouraged by 
hla mother's words, prepared to meet the Latins and 
hold his own. 

Venus and Juno were not the only deities interested 
in the coming struggle, for all the gods, having 
watched y^ntas’ career, were analous about his fate. 
Seeing this, and fearful lest their interference should 
still further endangta- the hero whom be favoured, 
Jupiter assembled the gods on high Olympus, and 
sternly forbade their t^ing any active part in the 
coming strife, under penalty of his severe displeasure. 

■£neas and his Tuscan allies arrived on the battle 
scene just in time to give the necessary support to the 
almost exhausted Trojans; and now the fight raged 
more fiercely than ever, and prodigies of valour were 
accomplished on both sides, until finally young Pallas 
fell, slain by Turnus. When aware of the death of 
this promising young prince, ^eas' heart was filled 
with fdr he could imagine the sorrow of the 

aged Evonder when he saw his son's corpse brought 
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I. . Hunal - and he then and ihere regUtered a 

iSTma » .«'g« 1***1“' Jr"’’ 

^‘™m«3Utetv hastened forth to k«p his word. 

would be. and afrad toallowTurnua to eneounler ki* 
antduhle antaeonist as .^ncas, had dctcrnnined ^ 
i w^fwouritc Imy from the held. To compass this, 

TiSuSThe of 

snd as soon as he began to fight, fled tow^ the 
and’took refuge on one of the vessel^ 
bv him. No sooner did she see the Rutulian chiet sate 
oi board, than she loosed the vessel from »ts mwrmgs, 
and allowed it to drift down the stream, beani^Turn^ 
away from the scene of battle. Aware now of ^e 
pracMsed, Tumus raved, and accused the gods 
Lerly watched for an opportum^ to land, and make hii 
Jy, Jone and on foot, back to the ^ne of 

During Tumus* involuntary absence, ^ 

ranffcd 5l over the battlefield in s»rch of him, 
had^encountered and slain many warriors, among others 
Lauaua and his aged father Mezentius, two allies of 
Latinus, who had specially distinguished themselves 
b^ thdJ great valour. The dead and dying cov^ed 
the geld, when Latinus, weary of bloodshed, summoned 

a oouncU, and again vainly tried to make peace. But 

his eflxir^s were of no avail. The w»r was renewed 

more fiercely than ever ; and in 

Camilla, the brave VoUclan maiden, fell at last, br«lH- 

ine a fervent entreaty that Fomus ah<>wW 

succour of his despairing people, if he would not sx 

them all slain and the town in the hands of the I rojans. 

•* ' Go : my l»'t •“ Tnroui tell. 

To b«tB wfih iBCMBr, ind repel ^ 

The Troiwrt from dw w*a—Newell, 

* ^ yiniUCtMwiim'jtf.y 
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Shortly after her m the very midst of the ftay. 
Aneas suddenly fdr himself wounded by an arrow sent 
by some myst^erious hand. He hastened to seek the 
md of the leech lapis; but, m spite of his ministmtions. 
Uic barb could not be removed nor die wound dressed. 

HffH ® 

h«icd the hero, and enabled him to return to the fight 
With Unabated strength and energy. 

The tide was now decidedly turning in favour of the 

op^^srtion to her daughter's marriage with 
brought Lavima home and hanged JierStl/in a 
tit of remorse. 

The D^aih of Xurcim 

jEnca3,anpt^ing once more on the battlefield, finaJJr 
cncount^td the^long^sought Turnus, who had made 

in lit* chariot^ 
by his smer Jutuma, who, the better 
his safety, had taken the place of his 

ot driver- The two heroes^ having nriet^ bstunily 

^„T u "«I sank to the 

e^led ■«*“" “ I” 

’‘•Yftun \i the latfesn Sindi 

TTlTk^r “'T''? imptorifif tuiitdi t 
bytle L^vtu* St -pjnr own s 
Tlnw tMi itt r«t£Liti'i iu* lae ^ 

,. frj, 

A lastiUg^^r* Ttimus the war came to an end. 
Trdm : and the brave 

ruled^cu!le.^r'*i)“^ j Latinus, be 

the Utins, and founded a city, which he called 


THE DEATH OF TURNUS 
fjavtnla in honour of bis brido, which became for a 
time the capital of Latium. 

£neas, as the ^o<^ had predicted, became the father 
of a son i^med /Enew Sitviaj who founded Alba Longa, 
where his descendants reigned for man^ a Tear, and 
where one of his racc^ the Vestal Virgin Ilia, after 
mariying Mars, gave birth to Remus and Romulus, the 
founacts of Rome, 
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CHAPTER XXX : ANALYSIS OF MYTHS 

The Various Theories 

** I ihill indeet) intcrpnec sU thii t cm, hoi I cuiqcc interpiet alt 
tbjt I ihodtd Hke."— 

I N xttcmptttig an analysis of the foregoing myths, 
and an explanation of their origin, tt is impossthle, 
In a work of this kind, to do more than give a 
very superheiat idw of the scieottitc theories of various 
eminent mythologists, who,on this subject, like doctors, 
are sure to disagree. 

These myths, comprising “the entire intellectual 
stock of the age to which they belonged," existed as 
“ floating talk among the people " long ere they passed 
into the literature of the nation i and while to us 
mythology is merely "an affair of historical or and' 
quarian study, we must remember that the interpreta¬ 
tion of myths was once a thing full of vital interest 
to men whose moral and religious beliefs were deeply 
concerned." Received at first with implicit faith, these 
myths became a stutnbling-block as dvlUsation ad¬ 
vanced. Cultured man recoiled from much of the 
gross ness w'liich had appeared quite natural to bis an¬ 
cestors ID a savage state, and made an attempt to find 
out their primitive meaning, or an expianatiort which 
would miisfy his purer taste. 

With the latter object in view, the sages and writers 
of old^ interpreted all that seemed “ smy and sense¬ 
less in mythology as physical allegories—a system 
subsequently carried to extremes by maov heathen 
philosophers in the vain hope of evadin-T* ChrUtlan 
satire. “ 

Learned men have also explained these self-same 
myths as historical facta disguised as metaphors, or u 
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mani «llegorie3, which the choice of HcrcoJw un¬ 
doubtedly is. Euhemerus (316 a.c.) w»a the ° 

the former theory, and Bacon m expon^t oHhc latter. 
Euhcmcnis* method was exaggerat^ by hw dwiples, 
who declared Zeus was merely a kmg of Crete, I'ts 
Tjar with the giants, an attempt to repr^ a ■ 

Dsuiac’s shower of gold, the money with which 
guards wore hribed; Promethe^ a ^ ^ 

imaccs, «whence it was hypcrbohcally said he ^ated 
man oit of cUy ” ; a„d Atlas, an astronomer who was 
therefore spoken of as supporting the weight of the 
heavens. This mode of interpretation was ^led to 
such an extreme that it became ridiculous, and ^ m- 
evitable reaction took place. In the cou^ of time, 
however, the germ of truth it contained was again 
brought to light; and very few persons now refute to 
believe that some of the heroic myths have ^mc slight 
historical basts, the “ sUly and tenscless c^ent 
betng classed as accretions similar to the fabulous 
talcs attached to the imiitbitebly historical name of 
CharlcmaBnc. During the tevenlccnth century, some 
philosophers, incited by “the resemblance ^tween 
Biblical nartative and ancient myths, came to the con¬ 
clusion that the Bible contained a puix and the mytto 
a distorted form of an original revelation. ^ But within 
the past century new theories have gradually gamed 
trround : for the philologists have attempted to prove 
that the myths arose from a “ disease of language ; 
while the anthropologists, baring their theory on com* 
paratlve mythology, declare ** it is man, it is human 
thought and human language combined, whi^ naturaiJy 
and necessarily produced the strange conglomerate of 

ancient fable." ... .1. , 

As these two last-named schoob have either 
fuUy confuted or incorporated the thconcs of all 
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predeccssnrs, a brief oatline of their respective kliefa 

While philology comparea 
only the myths of races which speak languages of the 
same family (as will shortly be demonstrated), atithro* 
pology resoftt to all folklore, and seeks for the origin 
of myths, not m language, which it considera onlv as a 
stJbordinate cause, but in the “condition of thought 
through which all t^ei have passed.'* 

The uthropologists, or comparative mytholo^sts, 
do not deny that during the moderate allowance of two 
hundred and fifty thousand years, which they allot to 
t^tic human wee on earth, the myths may have spread 
from a single centre, and either by migration, or bv 
' stealing, or hy other natural or accidental 

meth^^ may have " wandered all around the globe"; 
but ^ey principally base their aigumcnts on the fact 
that just as flint arrowheads arc found in all parts of 
the world diffenng but slightly in form and nUufac. 
ture,so the myths of all nations “resemble each other, 

n/rTiT** were tormed to meet the same needs, out 
ox the same matenala. 

tbJi? exists, "not because 

jdnltdopsta view), "but because they passed through 

less <kvaM condition.” By count* 

the S ***'= folklore of all parts of 

self flicin fn kJ consider! him- 

b u^ as . «hose Image 

ab^cf nk ^ ojammate objects, and the most 

a^met phe^ena. as persons with human parts and 

hxJ tftd aura are 

many of his own mbe-feHowa to have the power of 
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privilege snd power to sun, moon, mtd stirs, 

This school further prove that all ptc-Christian reJi- 
gioas have idoJs represejiling beasts, chat all 
Jogtes represent the gods as fond of appearing In animal 
forms, and declare that, although the Greeks were m 
thoroughly civilised people, we can atiU find in their 
mythology and religion "abundant survivals of savage 
mannas and savage myths,*' They claim that, during 
the myth-making age, the ancatora of the Greeks were 
about on an intetkctual level with the present Aus¬ 
tralian Bushmen, and that "everything in eivilised 
mythologlea whn^ we regard as irratloDal, seems only 
part of the accepted and rational order of thin^ to che 
contemporary savages, and In the past seemed etjuaUy 
rational and natural to savages conceroing whom we 
have historical information.*' Of course it is difiicutt, 
not to say impossible, for civilised man to put himself 
in the savage's place, and regard things from his point 
of view, I'he nearest appr oach to prim itivc in te I tigienoe 
which comes under our immediate observation is the 
working of the minds of small children, who, before 
they can talk intelligibly, whip the table or chair 
against which they have bumped their heads, and later 
on delight in weaving the most extraordinary tales. 
A little four-ycar-oldscired shook and began to " read 
a story that i% to say, to improvise a very improbable 
and highly-coloured tale of a pony. Forced to pause 
from lack of breath, she resumed the thread of her 
narrative with the words, "Now. this dog"; and, 
when it was suBgested that the story was about a pony, 
she emphatically replied, " 'Well, this pony was a dog," 
and continueiL Now, either because the perceived 
that the transformation had attracted attaitlon, or to 
satisfy the childish inborn taste for the marveltous, in 
the course of the neat few minutes the pony uuderwetK 

HI 
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»■ many [rsn^ormitions as Proteus, dl of which 
tpjMrcjitly seemed Kifectly tvsturni to her. The 
anthropologists explain the tales of the various ttans- 
ronnattons of Jupiter and his animal progeny “as Ln 
many eases survivals of the totemistie belief in descent 
^tom cuts, while the mythoiogistt explain them as 
4 clones of the fruitfut union of heaven and earth, 
0 ram and graim’' The former achool also declare 
the myth of Cupid and Psyche, which hw iu 
parailet in storres found in all parts of the world, was 
mvented to explain curious marriage customs (for in 
some countries it b unlawful for the husband to «« 

j ^ birth to her 6m 

^ wife may not apeak her husband's 

h«i V/ fi^ool interpret the same myth as a 

^nrf^love the soul and the union of faith 

The philologists interpretation of myths is not only 
^ e most accredit^ at ihc present time, but also the 
most p^ticaL We therefore give a brief synopsis of 
rwZ toother with an analysis, from their 

jwint of view of the pnncipaJ myths told at length in 
the course of this work* According to this school. 
jny.hs are the result of * disease of language, as the 

oysc^"f the key 

ntml 3 -^^i’” »nd the original 

loffv will j by comparative philo^ 

S^me^h/irT”*? pJienomena of the sun- 

shine, the clouds, nun, winds, 6re. &e. 

be of reasoning plain, it should 

older 

l^giuge, that, even .f Laun were entirely lost, the 
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limilarity of the word bridge,'* for instance i« 
Latini in French (font), in Spanish ttxA in 

Italian would justify the conclusion that th^ 

terms had thcic origin in a common language, and that 
the people who spoke it were familiar with bndges, 
which they evidently tailed by tome name phonetically 

the same. . . , j 

Further to prove their position, they demonstrate 
the similarity of the most common words in all the 
tan''uages of the same family, showing {as is the case 
with the word “ father" in the accompanying table) 
that they undergo but few changes in alaieen. different 
languages« 


Pcniini /4ijr. 

ItilLi-rt j faJft. 

Sptntibi 

French^ 


I-iti a*/«/«■. 

Grtekp pronoftnctd/iUi/r* 

GcnDiQr 

Oiwcb*j^ 4 ^- 


The most Jearned of all these philofogists if^uei 
that during the first or Rhemadc period there exisl^ 
1 tribe in Centra! Asia which spoke a monosylbbic 
language, in which Jay the germs of the Turanian, 
Aryan, and Semitic forma of speech. This Rhematic 
period was followed by the Nomadic or Agglutinative 
age. when, little by little, the languages « received once 
for all that peculiar impress of their formative syslcin 
which wc still Und in all the dialects and oaiionid 
tdioma comprised under the name of Aryan or Semitic ; 
that is to say, in the Hindoo, Persian, Gr^k, Roman, 
Celtic, Slavic, and Teutonic languages, and in tome three 
thousand kindred dis tecta ^ 

Allier the Agglutinative period, and previous to the 
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of tJie first tricw of 
bv the urni> f®p«s«ited everywhere 

Jl' fa« A""®' ,v“ *“ "" I»« ®f <>>e 

SS '°" “ >"PP'«'i '» !»»<= crysa!. 

"“"• •‘"“"■"g "otWng wlatevCT 
of Fkr«al liw^ cuic lod eftct, Jnd the ?■ eetesterv 

Me them in the onjy 

oblLaTu V “Whnied te aJI i„,dmate 

a KJitlmcjits awid passioni. fincvin^ 

¥h'!? *'■' ‘“"s^ - .he 

hr! versa! ariimaie ev«ythjJig !■ 

-L* n*: %• ® who inc nothing but men. in 

^n'K^rid'?;'•■ “■' ■■ “ pW‘«o|hy tirongh" 
«It ".i »an «re alive, aid. 

'" “Poetry haa at. 

of """* ‘"'O'*.;'' .hoory 

deeict in what or a iea monster, and to 

.2L'j.'; feS '"“■p''«^!«»'-oh 

a e,L't'"m","’“ *<»'• “<! k««>« l»*o in 

io-aFim titi 

a.o'llshn'hfd a^^d*!* d«fiS°"' ■ 

j+fi • ccupied the same country, spoke 
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ihft same language, and formed but one peopl^ Of 
course, " as long at Mieh b«ng 9 M Haven or Sun are 
consnouslir miked of m mythic language, the meamng 
of their legends » open to no question, and the action 
ascribed to them will as a nik be natural and appro* 
priate"; but with the gradual diffusion of this one 
people to variottt parts of the eatth, the original mean 
ing of these words was entirely lost, and they came to 
be looked upon eventually simply as the names ot 
deities or heroes—very much in the way that the word 
I'eood-bye” has long survived its original form as a 
conscious prayer, "God be with you 1 " and the word 
“ostracism" has lost ail connection With an oyster 

The rnmitlvc meaning of a myth di<^ away with 
the orieinal meaning of a word ; and it is because 
" the Greek had ftKgottcn that Zeus (Jupiter) meant 
•the bright sky,’ that he could make him king' over 
a company of manlike deities on Olympua, 

We can best csplain how the many anomalies occur, 
and how the myths got so tangled up together that now 
it is almost impossible to disentangle them and trace 
them back to their original meanings, by companng 
their descent through the ages to the coume of a snow* 
ball, which, rolling down a mountain-aide, gathers 
to itself snow, earth, rocks, &c., until. In the vat 
agglomeration of kindred and foreign substances, the 
original nucleus is entirely lost to sight* 

The fact thst there are many different myths to 
explain the same phenomenon can radllybe accounted 
fer by the old saying, ••Circumstances alter 
Thus the heat of the sun, for example, w beneficial 
St certain times, may prove baleful and injunous at 

Others. / 

The philologists, who believe that all myths (except 
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the (mitatirc myths, qf which the ule of Berenice ii 
^ were ongmally nature myths* have 

mnn ^ tk *“*>» ^Jawrt, dflyjighr, night, 

jon* earth, >= clouds fire, wind, and finality 

rf th=^ndrr»orld „d of th. dtmo™ of drought „d 

Slc7 Myths 

sented in this work, we find among the myths of the 

' 77 ** Hindoo 

g aruna, is derived from the Sanskrit root oar to 

This was thcre/bWl 

Eke a veil a ° t^c heavens, wJiith are spread out 
Cvcln^ Aim lightning, hU 

“J bri^hJ^r' t\"’' ^ “<! P^^mfiation of 
fn fk % I heavens, has likewise been traced 

anfi^l or meaning " co shine '* j 

and there is alio a noun tfya in that lancuaec which 

tained^bv'thfV^^k^"' therefore “re- 

Anf«, ^ll^J ^ people to 

«press all they felt tonrard God”' Kur a* t 

also meant the visible skv with Sta ewi.r rk 

some of the phrases used to describe it cim”c^ 

course of bme, to denote yife and fickic Si a^d 

ap^ntiy inconsistent behaviour. * “ 

and IhemW tb^ hKavrn\y light, 

and therctore the compJement and consort of the skv 

i^xppoKd CO bo dorivod from cho Ctic ^ 
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bright ikf") and jstya (“ the sun **) ; and all the mani¬ 
fold changes which at firet merely denoted the varying 
atmosphere, bv betng personified, gradually gave the 
impression of the jealous, capricious, vcngeJul permn 
whom poets and writera have taken pleasure in depict¬ 
ing ever since. . 

Another personification of the sky, this time under 
the nocturnal and starry aspect, is Argus, whose many 
bright eyes never closed all at once, but kept constant 
watch over the moon (loj——confided to his care by the 
heavenly light (Juno)—until at last their beams were 
quenched by the wind and rain (Mercury)* 

5i4n and Dawn Mytts 

The myths of the sun, from which it « almost 
impossible to separate those of the dawn, are probably 
more numerous than any others, and have some main 
features of resemblance in all cases. The first sun 
myth mentioned in the course of this work is the 
story of Europa, in which Ei^pa is "the broad 
spreading light," born in Pheeniria (the " purple l^d 
of morn the child of Telcphassa (" she who shines 
from afar carried away from her eastern birthplace 
by the sky (Jupiter), closely pursued by the sun (her 
brother Cadmus), who, after passing through many 
lands, slays a dn^on (the usual demon of drought or 
darktiesa), and sets (dies) at last without having ever 

overtaken the light of dawn (Emopa). 

Apollo, whose name of HcUos is pure Greek for 
'* the s^in,” had therefore not lost all physical signifi¬ 
cance for the Hellenic race, who worshipped in him 
the radiant personification of the orb of day. Another 
of his appellations, Phoibui ('* the lord of life and 
light "), stilt further emphasises hb character; and we 
are informed that he was born of the sky (Jupiter) and 
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of the dark night (l^o), in the " bright iand " (Dclosj^ 
whence he.dailj^ starts on bis westward journey, 

^ke all other solar heroes, Apollo is b«utifnl and 
goidcn'hairtd, radiant and genial, armed with unerrlrig 
weapons, which he wields for good or evil, as the mood 
him. He is forced to labour, against hia will at 
tunes, ^he benefit of man, as, for instance, when he 
se^« Admc^ and Lnomedon ; and the caittle, by 
whi^ he evidently sets such store, are the fleecy 
clouds, ^sturing ** in the inJinlce mtiadows: of heaven," 
whose rull udders drop down rain and fatness upon 
the land, whadi are stolen away either by the wind 
(Mercury), or the storm demon (Cacus), or the im* 
pious companions of Ulysses, who pay for their 
sacrilegious temerity with their lives. 

The affinity for the dawn is depicted by his 
fove for Coronis, who, however beloved, foils beneath 
biB Drjght d^Tis \ andp as "" the sun was regarded 
namralJj as the restorer of life” after the blighting 

disease, their oJJspring 
(Asculs^uis} naturally supposed to b:avc been 
endowoy with marvellous curative powers. 

The sun* for the same reason* was supposed to wage 
commual watfom agaiast cold, sickness, and disease, 
an to use ois bright beams or arrows against the demon 
ot drought, darkni^ or illness (Python), which in some 
orm or other mcvibibly appears in every solar myth. 

In the story or Daphne, a name derived from Dahana. 
the Sanskrit we find another version of the same 
Jory, where lie sun, although enamoured wit!) the 
dawn, caus« her death. As some mythologisfo have 
mtctyreteii Daphne is a personification of the mom- 
me dew, which vanishw beneath the sun's hot breath, 
teidu^*^ passage except in the luxuriant 

JSo 
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In Ccphalus and ProcHs the sun again appears, and 
his unerring spear unwittingly causes the death of his 
beloved Frocns “while she lingers tn a thicket (a place 
where the dew lingers longest)/’ This tutcrpretatlon 
has been further confirmed by philological researches, 
which prove that the name '* Procris” originated from 
a Sanskrit word meaning “ to sprinkle and the stories 
evidently arose from three simple phrases,—* the sun 
loves the dew,’ ‘ the morning loves the sun,’ and * the 
sun kills the dew/ ” 

In the tale of Orpheus and Eurydice, while some 
mythologists see in him a personification of the winds, 
which “ tear up trees as they course along, chanting 
their wild music,” others see an emblem of '* the 
morning, with its short-lived beauty/’ Eurydice 
whose name, Hke that of Europa, conies from a Sans¬ 
krit word denoting ” the broad spreading flush of the 
dawn across the sky,” is, of course, a personifleation 
of that light, slain by “ the serpent of darkness at 
twilight/’ 

Orpheus is also sometimes considered as the sun, 
plunging into an abyss of darkness, in hopes of over¬ 
taking the vanishing dawn, Eurydice ; and as the light 
(Eurydice) reappears opposite the place where he dis¬ 
appeared, but b no more seen after the sun himself 
has fairly risen, ” they say that Orpheus haa turned 
around too soon to look at her, and so was parted 
from the wife he loved 3o dearly,” 

Hb death in the forest, when his strength bad all 
forsaken him, and his severed head floated down the 
stream munnuring ” Eurydice,” may also, perchance, 
have been intended to represent cither the last faint 
breath of the expiring wind, or the setting of the sun 
in blood-tinged clouds. 

In thestory of Phaeton, whose namemeans" tfaehrigbt 
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ind shining one," a description of the golden pahee 
and car of the sun is given us. We are told that the 
venturesome young charioteer, hy usurping his father's 
place, causes incaJculable mischief, and, b punishment 
ior his mismanagement of the solar steeds (the fleecy 
white clouds}. Is hurled from his exalted seat hy i 
thunderbolt launched by the hand of Jupiter. 

“This story arose from phrases which spoke of drought 
*s caused by the chariot of MeJios, when driven by 
some One who knew not how to guide his horses { and 
the smiting of Phaeton by the bolt of Zeus b the ending 
of the time of drought by a sudden storm of thunder,'' 
_ The story of Diana and Endrmion has also been 
interpreted as a sun myth, in whiJdi the name « Endy. 
mion refers specially to the dying or setting sun, who 
sinks to rest on Mount L-itmus ('*the land of fbrget- 
tufness, derived from the same root as «Leto‘'). 
Muller, the great authority on phiJoJogy, tells us that, 
in the anoMt poetical and proverbial language of Elis, 
peop c s«d, "Selene loves and watches Endymion," 
instead of saying,«It js getting bte " j “Selene embraces 
EnUymton, instead or, "The sun is setting and the 
moon IS nsing"; “Selene kisses Eodymion into sleep,” 

instead of, “ It IS night.” 

Tiicsc ^pressiona remained long after their teal 
meaning had ceased to be understood; and, as the 
human mmd is generally as anxious for a reason as 
r«dy to invent one, a story arose without any conscious 
etfort, that Endymion muM have been a young lad 

loved by a young maiden, Sekne. ® 

sun find another 

short-lived sun, b slain 
of passionately 

“o'Si'Xto'; 
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In the itory of Tantalu* (the sun), who in time -jf 
drought offers to Jupiter the flesh of his own offering, 
Petops (the withered fruiu), end In punishtnent tot his 
tntpicty ii doomed to hunger end torturing thirstp we 
have again merely a story founded upon an expresalon 
used in time of drought, when the sun’s heat, becoming 
too Intense, hums up the fruit his fostering rays had 
produced, and menei^clalmcd, “ Tantalus is slaying and 
roasting his own child I " 

In the same way the stone which Sisyphus |ialnfuUy 
forced up a steep ascent, only to sec it go rotting down 
and plunge into a dark abyss enveloped in a great cloud 
of dust, has been interpreted to represent the sun, which 
is no''sooner pushed up to the zenith, than it rolls 
down Co the horizon.'* 

The name of Ixton has been identified with the 
Sanskrit word denoting one who Is bound 

to a wheel, and has been proved akin “ to the Greek 
axSttt the t«tin ax/i, and the English This 

whirling wheel of Are is the bright orb of day, to which 
he was Mund by order of Jupiter (the sky) because he 
dared insult Juno (the (]ueen of the blue sir); while 
Dla, his wife, is the dawn, the counterpart of Europe, 
Coronls, Daphne, Froens, Eurydice, ani Venus, tn the 
foregoing illustrations. 

One of the greatest of all the solar heroes is doubtless 
the demi-god Hercules, bom at Argos.(a word signifying 
“brightness’^) from the sky (Jupiter) and the dawn 
(Alcnicne), who, tn early infancy, throttles the serpents 
of darkness, and who, with untiring strength and 
patience, plods through life, never resting, and always 
on his journey performing twelve great tasks, inter¬ 
preted to represent either the twelve signs of the Zodiac, 
or the twelve months of the soUr year, tw the twelve 
hours of daylight. 
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Like ApoJlo and Cadmus, Hercules is forced lo 
labour for maukmd against his will. We sec iiiin early 
in life united to Megara^ and, like Tantalus, slaying 
his own odspring tn a sudden fit of madness. He loves 
and b soon forced to leave lote, the viotet-coiourrd 
clouds. He performs great deeds, slays innumerable 
demons of drought and darkness on his way, and 
visits the enchanted land of the Hesperidea,-^a symbol 
of the western sky and clouds at sunset. 

The main part of bb life is spent with Deianeirs 
("the destroying spouse"), a personiliGition of the 
daylight; but toward the cod of his career he again 
encounters lo]e,nowthe beautiful twiMghc. It b 3ien 
that Ddnneira (the daylight), jealous of her rivals 
charms, sends him the bloody Nessus robe, which he 
has no sooner donned, than he tears It from hb bleeding 
limbs, ascends the burning pile, and ends hb career In 
one grand blaze,—the emhlem of the atm setting In a 
framework of 6anilng crimson clouds. 

Like ail solar heroes, he too has unerring poisoned 
weapons (“the word tW, 'a ®pw,’ b the same m sound 
as the word mj, * poison ' "), of which he is shorn only 
at death. 

^ Perseus also belongs to iJibcategory uf myths. DaniC, 
hb mother, cither the earth means “ burnt earth") 
or the dawn, a daughter of Aerbiua (darkness), b bom 
in Argos (brightness). Loved by Jupiter, the alb 
embracing sky, she gives birth to the golden-halrcd 
Perseus, a personification of the radiant orb of day; 
and he, like many another solar hero, is cast adrift 
immediately after hb birth, owing to an ominous pro¬ 
phecy that he will slay the darkness from which he 
oTieinally sprang. 

As soon ^ Perseus attains manhood, he b forced to 
journey against his will into the distant land of the 
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mtsts (the Grxxt), «nd conquer the ternhle Medusg, 
*' the a^tarlit night, solemn in its beauty, hut (loomed 
to die when the sun rises, ” He accompJishes this by 
means of his irresistible sword, the piercing rays of the 
suji, and then passes on to encounter the monster of 
drought, and to marry Andromeda, another persons 
hcation of the dawn, the oflFspring of CeJeus end 
Cassiopeie, who also represent night end derkneas, 
in company with Andromeda, Perseus, whose name 
also stgui^cs “the destroyer,” revisits hia native land, 
and fulfils the prophecy by slaying Acrislus (the dark- 
aesa), whence he originally sprang, 

[n the Athenian solar myth, Theeeus ie the sun, 
born of /I^geus (the sea. derived from auto^ “to 
move quickly like the waves”) end A^thre (the pure 
air). He Ungers in his birthplace, TrtcJ.ene, until he 
has acquired strength enough to widd his invincible 
awurd, then journcyi onwa^ in search of his father, 
performing coumksi great deeds for the benefit of 
mankind• He slays the Minotaur, the terrible monster 
of darkness, end carries off the dawn (Ariadne) ; whom 
he is, however, forced to abandon shortly after on the 
Island of Naxos. 

In his subsequent career wc find him the involunury 
cause of his father's death, then warring against the 
G:ntaun (persomfication of the clouds, through which 
the victorious sun is sometimes forced to fight his 
way), then again plunging for a short apace of dme 
into the depths of Tartarus, whence he emeses once 
more; and finally we see him uniting his fate to 
Phaedra (the twilight), a sister of the beautifuJ dawn 
he loved in his youth. Me ends his eventful career 
by being hurled headlong from a cliff into the seam¬ 
an emblem of the sun, which often seems to plunge 
into the waves at eventide. 
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In the story of the Areoneutlc ejtpedj’tion we h»ve 
Athamis, who msirics jNVphele (the mist). Their 
children ire Phryxus and Helle (the ceid and warm 
air, or persomfications of the clouds), carried ofF to 
the far east by the ram—whose golden fleece was but 
an emblem of the rays of the sun—to enable them to 
escape from the baleful influence of their itepmother 
Ino (the broad daylight), who would fain encotnpas* 
their destruction. 

HcMe. an. emblem of the condenaatioii of vapour, 
falls from her exalted seat into the sea, where she u 
lost. The ship **ia a symbol of the earth as a 
parent,^^whtdi contains In itself the germs of all living 
things. Its crew is composed mainly of solar heroes, 
alt in quest of the golden fleece (the rays of the sun), 
which Jison recovers by the aid of Medea (the dawn), 
^tcr slaying the dragon (the demon of drought), 
/netes, Medea i father, la a personifleation of the 
darkness, which vainly attempts to recover his children, 
the dawn and light (f); after they have been borne 
away fay the all-eonqueritig sun. 

Glauce (the broad daylight) next charma Jason ; and 
the poiaoned robe which causes her death is woven by 
Medea, now the evening twilight, who mounts her 
dn^n car and flies to the far Mst, forsaking her 
husband (the sun) in his old age, when he is about to 
atnh into the sleep of death, 

Meleager it *lso a solar hero. After Joining the 
Argonauiic expedition, and wandering far and wide, 
he returns home, slays the boar (or drought fiend), 
lovesj^ hul pttfti from, AtslioEisL (the dawn maiden^ 
Md II Anally slain by his own mother, who casts 
mto the flames the brand upon which his existence 
depends> 

In the Theban solar myth, Uius (derived from the 
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same WKit as Let<J ” itid “ Lutinus **) is the emblem 
of darkiiess, who, tfter marrying Jocasta (like lolc, a 
person ifictti on of the violet*tiiited clouda of dawn), 
becomes the father of CEdipus, doomed by fate to 
the murderer of his fstheTr ^rly in life CEdipus it 
exposed on the barren hillside to perish,—an emblem 
of the horizontal rays of the rising sun. which seem 
to lie for a while upon the mountain slopes, ere they 
rise to be^ their journey. 

He too, like Cadmus, Anollo, Hercules, Pcrseits, 
Theseus, and Jason, is forced to wander far from home, 
and, after a prolonged journey, encounters and slays 
Laius (the darkness), from whoni he dcriTcd his 
existence, and kills the dread monster of drought, ^e 
Sphinx, whose very name means “ one who binds fast,” 

'—^ cresturewho had imprisoned the rain io the clouds, 
and thus caused great distress. 

Urged on by unrelenting fate, he marries his own 
mother, Jocasts, now the violet-tinted twilight, and 
ends his life amid lightning flashes and rolls of thunder, 
after being accompanied to the end of his course by 
Antigone (“ the pale light which springs up opposite 
the sun at his setting"). This story—which at first 
was merely intended to signify that the sun (CEdipus) 
must slay the darkness (Laius) and linger for a while 
beside the violet-coloured clouds (Jocasta)—^having 
lost its physical meaning, the Thebaos added the 
tragic sequel, for it seemed but poetic justice that 
the author of such crimes should receive signal 
punishment. 

As the Eumentdes, or Erintiyes, were at first merely 
the searching light of day, from which nothing can 
be hidden, rtey came gradually to be considered the 
detectives and avengers of crime, and were therefore 
said to take possession of a criminal at the end of his 
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course and hurry him dovm titto darkness to inflict 
homble torments upon him. 

In the story of Bellcrophon, although the name 
originally came front Bdkra (some ** potrer of dark¬ 
ness, drought, winter, or moral evU ") and from phn 

5,/^; the Sanskrit Aiw-af, 

the killer, h the Greeks, having forgotten the 
st^mficatton of the first part of the word, declared 
this hero was the murderer of Bellcro. his brother, for 
wht^ involuntary crime he was driven from home.and 

of shelter, 

V\c find this hero, although enticed by Anteia (the 
dawn), virmously h^tening away, then sent against hla 
will to fight the Chimera (the monster of brought), 
m o overcome, thanks to his weapon and to 
egasus (the clouds), born from the mist of the sea, 

eiieath whose hoofs fresh fountains were wont to 
Spring, 

“fitted 

h?, ‘If’ of the twilight, and ends 

Jupiter s deadly thunderbolts. 

*T,n / ^7 ^IJcrophon IS the rapid descent of the 

S« tLlT «me. 

'rT' to his setting,” 

have euual elt?^ ^enclius, ^memnon, and Achiltes 
the sSr tL t rcrsohificatioiis of 

■Brissls varlo ^ii>ne, Helen, Clytemnestn, 

fakre^ a^T of the dawn, and for. 
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the fur west; Agamcmnoti rejoJiis Clytemncstra, and 
the far west, b ^ Achilles, 

JiSr a^p^od of sullen gloom, meets with an nntjmcly 
A^ih shortly sfter recovering the hrautiful Brtseis- 

infan's Kv’S^ 
*rth“?ictn(SM 



millAnd ^^L.am 3 Ji » csurica *^*^7-7 : ^ . 

Sme raShologisK identifr with the Hindoo f«u (or 

'^Vhe^?tcge of Troy has thus been interpreted 
« a „pe^in of thi daily siege of the by the so)^ 
powers that every evening are robbed of their brightest 

HWe"vlrd of his brother hi.o«, “ fights 

in no quarrel of hb ownj his '* 

hb fact behind the clouds; the Myrmidons arc his 

Attendant beams, who no longer ■'*'^™/I'he’^suV‘s 

? Patroclus b the feeble reflection of the sons 

^tndour and sU to him in precisely ,the same 

Sjatlon as Phaeton to Helios.’- and, like him, nicets 

thcstory^S^Ulysscs ^^ find a rep^doction ophe 
of Hercules a,,d Perseus. J 1" 

Sfe7Xr -'Adding Penelope, b forced to leave hereto 
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fight for another j anH on hi< fetom, afihough lomrfne 
to rejoin htt mourning bride, he cannotturiiaaide Trom 
the ecntK marked cut for him- He le dcuintii by 
Urce tthe moon), who weaves airy tissues, ind by 
(the nymph of darkness) ; but neither can keep 
him for ever, and he returns home enveloped in an 
impenctrahk di!«uiee, after having visited the Phaadan 
land (the land of clouds or mUti), Jt is only after he 
has sJain the suitors of Penelope (the weaver of bneht 
evemng clouds) that he casts aside his beggar's garb to 

linger for a short time beside her ere he vaoiihes in 
the west, 

The greater part of the dawn myths have been 
e^lained simultaneously with the sun myths, with 
which they are mewricably interwoven. One personi¬ 
fication of the dawn, however, sunds apart. It u 
Minerva whose G^k name, Athene, is derived, like 
Daphjie, from the Sansknt DaAa/ni, or ahana (meaning 
the light of daybreak ), «nd we are thus enable! to 
why the Greeks described her as sprung 
from the forehead of Zeus (the heavens). She graduiUv 
tecamc the impersonation of the illuminating ind 
knowledgc-giTing light of the sky; for in Sanskrit the 
same word also means “to wake” and "to know," 
wmJc the Latms connected her name of Minerva with 

S. “* ***' English 

Moon Myths 

tioiT tTvportant personifies- 

*-‘°^ "■ '•"'■cd hait™, -'for to the 

a child of i' brother, was also 

tit shy (Jupiter) and of night fUtona) and 

I||« h«,. .... hot. io ,h. .?h,igfc, .. 
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tiso po$»c! 5 cd bright and unerring arroirs, and in the 
course of her nightly journey ihc looked Itfvingiy down 
upon the sleeping fate of the setting sun {Endjmion). 

lo and Circe, already mentioned, are also personifi¬ 
cations of die moon, snd lo‘6 wanderuiga represent iu 
journeys across die sky* 

Eurth 

In the earth myths, beside those already meniioned 
in connection with the sun myths, we have Gica and 
Rhea, the mothers and consorts of the Sky and of Time, 
who swallows his own chiSdren, “ the Days, as they 
come each in order” 

We have also Ceres or DcmcTer, “ the mother of all 
things,” and more particularly of "the maiden ” Cora 
(or Proserpina), whose loss she grievously mourned; 
for she liad been carried away by Pluto to the under¬ 
world, whence ihc could only emerge at the command 
of Jupiter* During the time of Cere** mourning, the 
earth remained barren, and it seemed as though all 
mortal things must die* But when Proserpina (the 
spring or vegetation) returned from her sojourn under 
the ground, people said that the daughter of the earth 
was returning in ail her beauty; and when summer 
faded into winter, they said that the beautiful child 
had been stolen away from her mother by dark beings, 
who kept her imprisoned beneath the earth," The 
sorrow of Ceres was therefore merely a poetical way of 
expressing "the gloom which falls on the earth during 
the cheerless months of winter," 

Danae, is a personification of the earth, was 
(quickened by the golden shower, the light of the 
morning, which streamed in upon the darkness of the 
night Semele has also been interpreted as the earth, 
the chosen bride of the sky, who brings forth her off' 
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spring it) the midst of the thunder Kiid lighciujig of * 
summer storm. 

Sm Myths 

The ni]r(hs of the «a comprise, of course, Oceanuj 
and Neptune (the «rth shaker), whose name is con¬ 
nected with such words as “ potent *' and “ despot," 
and whose *' green hair cireJes alJ the earth." We are 
further informed that he loves the earth fCtres), whom 
he embraces, and that he marries the graceful undulat¬ 
ing Amphitrite, whose gliding ci)arms appeal to him. 
Neptune's palace is beneath the deep waters near 
Gr«ce, and he is said to ride about his realm in a 
swift chariot drawn bp golden or white-maned steeds. 

Ner^s, inothcr personiheation of the sea, whose 
name is derived from naa (** to flow *'), is quire in" 
separable from hia native element, even in the Greeks' 
conception of him. as arc also the Tritons, Ocean!des, 
Nereides, and the alluring Sirens ; who, however, have 
also b^n viewed as personifleations of the winds. 

Cloud Myths 

The cloud mirths, to which frequent allusion has 
already been made, comprise not only the cattle of 
the sun, the Centaurs, Ncphele, Phryxus, Hdlc, and 
Pegasus, but as in primitive Aryan lore, the sky 
itself wu a blue sea, and the clouds were ships sailing 
over it," so Charon's boat was supposed to be one of 
these vessels,^ and the gilded shallop in which the sun 
daily made his pilgrimage back to the far cast, another. 

As the ancient Aryan had the same word to denote 
cloud and mountain for the piles of vapour on the 
horiton^were so like Alpine ranges"), the cloud and 
mountain myths are often the Earner In the story of 
Niobe wt have one of the cloud myths* According 


hre myths 

to ®omc mythologists. Niobc herwif b a 
of the clouds. Her miiriy 

fulWas bcauilfttl « Apollo and Di»na, by whose bright 
dam they are ruthlessly sl«n. NWU gneif« so wrdy 
at ihelr untimely death, that she dissoTra m a ram of 
tears, which turns Into hard ? 

fummit. Accord mg to other authorities, j i 

persomficjtioti of winter, and ^ 

thaw occasioned by the sunbeams (Apollo s arrows)* 

Fire Mi'tlw I j 

The fire myths also form quite a lar;^ d^s. and 
comnrisc the Cyclopes (the thunder and IightnmgJ. 
children of Heaven and Ear^. whose single 
eve has been considered »n emblem of the sun. Th^ 

forge the ternbie thunderbolts, th^ w^eapons of the 

sky^ (Jupltet). by means of which he « enabled to 
triumph over all his enemies and rule supreme. 

The Titans arc emblems of the 
and the volcanic forces of nature, which, hidden deep 
underground, occasionally emerg^ heave «P 
massef of rock, and hurl them about wth an accom- 
pininient of deafening rom. while their 
^ad causes the very earth beneath them to tremble. 

In this group we also find Prometheus whose name 
has been traced to the Sanskrit 

drill ”l Learned men have therefore proved that the 
“beneUnt Titan, who stole fire from heaven and 
bestowed it upon mankind as the nchrat of 
was originally nothing hut the lightning (" the 
drill which churns fire out ol the clouds ), but the 
Greeks had so entirely forgotten this etymolr^icai 
meaning, that they interpreted his name as the to^ 
thinker,'* and considered him codowed with extraordi¬ 
nary prophetic powers. 
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Vulcan (or Heplwjstui), itrictly ** the brigLuitts of 
the flimc, arioth&r tire hero, h rcprc5entc4 as very 
puny at birth, because the flame comet from a tiny 
spark, Hii name it flerivtcl fforii the Hindoo djfwj, 
whence come the Latin i^nh and the English verb U 
tintu. Vulcan dwells by preference in tJie heart of 
volcanoes, where the Intense heat keeps the metals in 
rifsian, and so malleable that he can mould them at 
will; and, as “the association of the heavenly fire with 
the hfo^ivmg forces of nature la very common/’ the 
Hindoo j\gm was considered the patron of marriage as 
well as of fire; and the Greeks, to carry out this idea, 
united their fire god, Hcphicstus, to the godded of 
marriage. Aphrodite, 

The Greek Hestia (or Latin Vesta) was also a per¬ 
sonification of fire ; and. her name having retained its 
primitive meaning to a great wttoir, "she continued 
to the end, as she had been from the beginning, the 
household altar, the sanctuary of peace and equity, and 
the source of all happiness and wealth/' Her office 
was not limited merely to the hearths of households 
and atics, for it was supposed *' that in the centre of 
t e Mfth there was a hearth which answeied to tlic 
hearth placed ui the centre of the universe,*' 


Wind Myths 

In the myths of the wind. Mercury for Hermes) was 
one of the pnticipa] personifications, Accordtag to 

plwna (Mais). and after a very few hours' cxiatenre 
iMumed gigantic proportions, stole away the cattle of 

SVhtht" tnd. after fanning up a great fire 

in which he consumed some of the herd, glided back 

^ chuckle 

at the rei.Qj|Kuon of the pranks he had playd, fie sank 


WIND MYTHS 

finallv into rest. His name, derived from the Sanskrit 

S^ramias, means “the br«^eof * ^ 

and it is in hia capacity of god of the irind ^nt he ^ 
supposed to waft away the souls of ™ 

“the ancients held that in the wmd were the souls of 
the dead/' Mercury U the “lying, 
god who invented music.' for hiS music is but _the 
melody of the winds, which can awaketi feeluiES of joy 
and sorrow, of regret and yearning, of fear and hope, 
of vehement gladness and utter despwr. 

Another persoiufication of the wmd ww Mars (w 
Area), bom of the sky (Jupiter) and of the heavenly 
light (Jtino) in the bleak land of Thrace, rejoicmg m 
din and in the noise of warfare. His nature la farther 
revealed by his inconstancy and capnciousncss j and 
whenever he is overcome, he is noted for hts great 
f<»r. His name comes from the wme r^c ai 
Maruts, the Indian god, and niniis the grinder 
or " crusher/* It was first applied " to the stornis 
which throw heaven and earth into confusion, and 
hence the idea of Arcs la confined to mere dtscffder 

and tumult/' ^ ^ w . .. 

Otus and Ephialtcs, the gigantic sons of Neptun^ 
were also at first merely pefsonificaaons of the wind and 
hurricanes. The name of the latiw ind««tea one 
who leaps/* Although very short-Uv^, thew giants 
were supposed to increase rapidly m size, and asiuoic 
colossal proportiotis, which inspired the *1^!" 

and gods with terror, until they saw them finally slain 

Iw the unfailing arrows of the sun. . . xj 

Pan, ^oluR, his numernus progeny, and ^e M 
Dies, were also wind divinities who never entirely lost 
their original character with the Greeks, and wctc 

therefore worshipped merely as personifications of the 


dements. 


S^S 


THE CLASSICAL MYTHS 

Uoierwcvid Mytlis 

The mjrths of drought, darkness, and of the (uida^ 
world have suflidently been dwelt upon as pcnoiuficd 
by Python, the Hydra. Geryones, the Gordons. Gr^x, 
Minotaur, Sphinx, Chimaera, &c ; hut their main per- 
somfications were Cerberus (the grim ihree-hcidcd 
guardian of the netherworld) and Pluto or (AldeaX 
whose name means '* the wealth•*giror," or ** the un¬ 
seen/ who greedily drew all things down into his 
tealm, nwer to reUni^uish his grasp upon them. 

Such is the physical explanation of the various 
poetical myths which form the staple of clisac Jitera- 
tu«, and which have been a fount of inspiration for 
poets and artists of all ages. 
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■VB-svn*fU*, Soft ol ^tea 
ofCokhi^^ bj Medc^. 
/i-ur'fjtf*. A city of A»« Miflor : 
ihii horn* 

Graiiiisoo oi ll^neu 
uiii ftuc^lsr o{ tba ActiftiuoSj 

A-cilA^i-A^Sn InJiibitaut* ol tbc 
proviiuze of Acluoik £6^ f 
A-cH.h'Ti^ Friend mui ioipepor- 
nblc eompluLifni cd A£tieaK> 
AcU'C-LQ'u*. Rlvef in Grwo, 
bwintf the fiaiiu Of it* god, }Oi 

riEKued tiom Foif|iJwnimS l>)f 
jjJJ 

Acit'K'KoNi I. Kiwii' )ft 

ijB: U1ys»e»Tltil3i.3f J; -’Hdaili 
croucA, «J- *' FAtlicr of 

Fnrio*. IJ9 

Son of fttJBtH «IO 
Tboll», »7S-i$oj 
Bl^icU, ih. iSa : tJ“ Gr^ 
apiMSAl to, ««»-sS$; "lay* 
»JH j 

In Knppy li)«f. iit : fotbrr of 
PynhiU, JiJ i JS^, 

A'lis! Yottili Imitd by Gntaics, 
and tlntn by PtiyplMMiiiu. ja*, 
*05 

A^»VtT». King of Argoa. ond 

fatter of 0*0*. s»<. «»sii af4 i 

ACHOP'O^i-**^ AlhfliUi th* 

B3ptB ai tho I^tMLEion Wad 
Thrtisin* templP- ^^9 

Hunter ebunffod to m 
by Dlnoa, r^®* ^ _ 

DwiJtblK o| ^itry^ 
thetu f ooveisllippoijrt* igijdk, 

AD HA'lus. Kins *f 
MTved by ApoUo. and wvrf 
tmm d**th by AlcHi^. +7. a» : 
Hrjculcf Mtom Alwiti* to, 
M>! Oft* oJ Uw ATj^oonnt^L 
atj4 ; in CadyiiSf-TniAn JlttBt# *4* * 

4ifiti&cA&ce. J 30 


li P pier loved hy VcTitUi 
and tlnio hy m bWa Sd-S^L; 
slgniOc^nce. 

A-ORjut^ttig^ Kui|f tit Argo* : lili 
hcjTK Arjflc* T50; Calher id 
Hippodaftiifta s^Tj *rnd* ei- 
peditioft n^nti Thtbetp 1 

Qna ol tlEw thnpi^ 

jttiljgfea ot thfr dead! m 
i|^ 

Tilnod mbnbitod by 

Clrec and v^ied by UiyvoiK 

Kiii|? o( Colchifij. (jtthrr 
nt MMfii wkI Ahayttufii 

□ brother of Ciroe. 

tignt&r^oce, J5^ 

SxA. Ddo« chMned in. 

; Adoa barn* by d^hini 

nx6j.64; nunod sdtrr £^tui 

Jl-Ok'tlJ. Kiago^Albena: bitber 
of Tb wii3^ 3 rs, »iou t j t: df ovnx 
liiniBdl, £36 ; itgoifi^jeo, 355 
Shield or brea^tpliito oJ 
3dincrva nod junitert 41 m 
tor^runSj £1 f {: Mftia Medttia'i 
bead. 

Murderer ot At** 

tn^miion; Unin by OttstxrU 

One or tho HelMe* \ 
chAnged to a ptapUi in». ^ 

IScotber oi Pinnnt* 

City whieh ^itca* 
|ircipoMd to fi^undi in Thmcai. 

Son of Venn* fiml Ao* 
ulib», ^tpjaa' dirtMnd- 

BOtn, tii ; wonhlp intreKiuued 
into Iti^ by^ 17* i 
Virtual ififlffid. j?i 
^-ni At Sii.Vt'Ay Sonof^f£nfln»i 
fouTiilcrof ALbdi Lon}p, 33P 

ViT]gil'i poeftl ^ 

tht adventuiesof ^ea*. 33A 

Swill! na Aioban 
to Aitta Minor, new 


aE-0'U-4* la 
fkjjaJJiift. Jp 

i TlMfhanieol 
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JBflluf, o| the wimlB, 1^4, 
}o^; a»p]w?d m Iw tipb£i 
Ulaikili, E&t 

£'0'u-Ait R 4 C£i Duacei^dAotP 
of Molt?a, ton of If elicn, iG 
G«J oi iJae 

rSi^-iid ^ /ntio'a baTigain with, 
334: g^t to Ut3.-sse«, joft; 
ft^stnictioa qI iEivoaj* f|«t, 
jxS ; c^iicanc^ jGj. a. Son 
Of Hffjlifg. loundor ol th$ 

of Apollo 

axidl Ci^ronif, 4 j 5, 4^ ; MuckaoD. 
&00 of, 3^5 : iiiptifi«nco« 3 to 
£^ 1034 . t4thi:f of JuoQ, 
leiuvmitod by M^dea, *3^ 
i^'Tomx. God o* lights j ; dt?- 
tbrcMipd, 6 

£*THBJLi Fitnceaft o£ TrgrJsenOj 
Its ; of Th44oiH. i^j ■ 

Kr-lefi fotniati^d to, 337 i ugnik- 
cancc, 15 J 

Mrn 4 , VoScdoo Itk SkiJ^n fsS; 
tke tomb of HuOt^Iiidua. fj; 
fctgr of Viaipm^ tjj, 1^5, ^ j 
€cr«' Vttlt ?o- Id? 

Cotiatry botwfi^n 
Ep^na and tjxm, 341 
Ap ju-oa. Horooics^ visit to. 190^ 
* 

AfTlEkTHOOOttT. NiLQlC glV^H tO 
EpiiDiflhoui, J4 

Ait-A^uuf'^roiE. Chbf Qi the 1=%* 
pccJiiJOn ij^Qkt Ttoy, 
aS4; retyraof. JOO ? tioopm of, 
12 J i liffoifintnpo. JgS. je^i 
A-ca VI, Hathc^r of Fentheuri : 
iniitrkitoiJ by Baccbia^ tlayv her 
■on, 155^ 

A-Ok^Kdie. FdUiar of EiifotJ*, 
CadmiLi^ Cliti,,. Phrcnii, 1ji 
Aii-LA^iA- Cue of the Gcncm; 

an HtteniSfttit of VcituA, tj j 
A-I'o&a. SAmfittFh)to; 
cnncor jd6 

A Smho 41 Pinto, god 

flif tb« Infrtnal Rcgidfa, i 
A*ja3 C. CrTceh IwEo in Trojiin 
WAJ. ay#; PatroehiH' r.orpvo 
feoovm^J by* 391 ; imsajiiiy 

Al Hih L^lF^i 4 A,i f-ity In il-Hty 
fOTiuded by ^ncMSilvia. 5ta 

I 7 ^> 


At^^'Tti. Wvfp of Admetoi: 

dia to mn*v hi* Ufa, j 

Tctwfld by Herculfis. ?<ia 

Same u IfarculeQ. 
ISS ; Uon ikiu of^ 191 ; Ekian- 
lim aoocicapmiiaa, soj ; Prun- 
fKlrm'i ofLirta 304 ; poM oL 
roy 

Ar-cm'£-Di!. Qutflo of Xolcu* : 

mrfhor of Jiuoiii #jo 

Al-cik^O'O#^ phdjAj^liui tcing, 
■bla Ulyasoi to Fooi^b I 

Ai.-cii*'iMf, Pujghter of AEian: 
curried olf by tialiirtiotiiiui, 
riy 

Mjc -^Vifo td jHpitnr, ami 
oiotlya ol HiifKrGiJa, itfl; 

significuii^a, j5j 

A-iec'to. Oin: af flit Etirki, 
I #9; tcTit by Jyno to kiudla 
Wat between iEotnu auil tke 
f jv tlp tt , 3 34 

Atiic'f»v-o?f* StfivBiiit of 3 ljm i 
ch*n^Ted too eodi. II4* ij 

At'ntK rLAj ?4 . SUiiiihcdOce of^ 

At-tnii'u^ 1* Hiv#r of Pclopcni' 
nncii; dammed to doin Aufean 
■tAblo, E9j^ Thu rivex gAl 
wbo puj^noil ArotbtlJMlt 

Ai-^tu^ Ihlother of 
241 - 24 ^ 

Alf-Ai_-THB *A^ Goat wbkh norted 
Jiipfiter, p 

Av- 4 'Ste xTiiu River ovef wbfceb 
MeUbua ilanDCajnllla^ 33 c 

A-«a'¥a, Wife of I^tthns, 535 ; 
dnvtn mad by AJiroto^ 3141 
■uidde df. jji 

Att'A-rok#, Nation of TarUke 
womoit; tlBrcdlo# violti, 194^ 
^93 : Thaeu* vidts, 116 , fkl- 
lorophoa viiiia, ; Queon of 
the,, roj 

AM^iilo^i.a. CelottbLl fofri med 
N tbo gods, sy - godidoiiriiM 

iyfi. oO 

AM'jito?i^ Tompifi of Jifpitcf in 

* W 

A'sioit, Same M Erai, CepUl, Ac. : 
fpd of love, 3 : ion of Venn* and 
afan, 3$ 

Aii h«i'*if, Son ftf Jopltw •nd 
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Autiop?; 

T\wb*=t, ei.tij 

Aw^^m-Tw Saok ai SaIjicUi 

qxieen ciE tlii! KtA J wile oi Ncp- 
twnc, ^5a^ iji. ua: 

AN-cill^S55fi, Heithazu! of 

48 : Uiher oJ ; 

f>roph«y irtscBlIj.'J by, isrb j 
amth |9y I ilt>aUi aiinlvor- 

«ary cJ, ^ £iir2Ji* vuit ta, 

4 n-u' 1 e, SbkH of Mnm, pLordstl 
by th» SciUi IP 3^011113. ij^ 

fluilittiatl ol Pry- 
Qgc ; uw Lcr tg A Ugg, 

hH-x>MU ^A-dtA, Wife erf Hector; 
pAltiHi; Hcclor AbjtJp 

^<8-7 1 af, 3^ * CAt^tndty 

ofp 13/ 

Ak-dkou'k-da, PnaghtDr of Ca<* 
Jepii cuui CdMlopeiii; l4Vie<f by 
peeAcu.^. AM-Aiy ^ •i^l^i:jL|i»i 

iS 5 ^ 

Ak-T* t:s^ Cisiit aim of Gxim ; 
de^ci^cr erf tbc Pyptik* ; tjain 
l>y llcrculefi. 149. 100 

Aff-rE"i-Ai v™« Of PtoJlmi; 
ACCUW9 BdlETOpboa fAlAciy« 
3^6; ii£33]^cAt3C>c. 

A^'TE-ftOB. ChsO 0* as; 

kOQ of VenuA miel Miui, i t 4 

AK-no'o-Mft. Umightjer afCEdiptti 

And jDCAulB ; 

A5e>-354- ifncUlcAtice. 1^7 

Qoe cJ Pciwdopr'i 
■Qjtpra : ffafo hy Ulytec^, ^ jo 

AK-Ti'O-l^. Wife of lyjiitcr; 
naoth^raf AtPphitio anil Zeiliyt; 
[Hticeulod by Dikc. 63 

Failicir ci Cnitor'a 
mardrnQr, 344 

hl>lt-AO^Oj:'‘TE, SctiTie Ek? VennA, 
Di43C&^ fta-iofl ; lignili' 

caujdc. 364 

A-PDl'i.O. Kajiw Hi l*(i«btJi^ :ScJ, 
Cynlhiui. Pytbeiw, nod Hdio«, 
44-^j ; (fod ol ttic Burfp iittih«i+ 
poetry^ and mctficlAii, i 
biAiifl'* bfotfict. 71; Ntrjbc'a 
VOtiA ilaiii hp f4 : ao-i Orloiip 
79; Mflfa and Vcniia waffi by, 

p Brlwr ^ttiy itgnlii cattle 


lo^p f ta ; ilsKn by, t ^7 7 

vndJt built by* 117 t rfiiputcp 
trftb tit; 

clfiitntd by. Iji ; Ve^U bved 
by^ 171: Janua. «on qL 176 : 
tfraxiltm erfp 346, E47; at«d «ri^ 
a jl: CdwniJn Iwcd by, =75 : 
Clieyicfl appifftln 1B4 ; 

UlysaD i£u:im an^or of, jib ; 
ai^mfiCBiice* | 49 p JS®. 354 * 
^ J«o, 

West Wind, ion of 
A^na md AtirDTiL, 184^ itb 
A-iUcH'ieiu Hmtiva'i nMdJe- 
wort GOU test with* 41 -41 
Aa-CA'tSf'A- Ptimii&i? of Pt'ldpoia^ 
nvilU, l 9 J 5 p 241 A !UeJtinTy*i 
biiib^accp t'C^ 

Ar^Ca^. &™ ol Jtipitef sfld C^\- 
l iito; -caiutolbition oi I be 
Little TJaar, 56^ 37 
A-U'O-^a-oI't^. Jtidgoi Dt titr 
cnmiool court of Athenaj 118 
A-RE>^'A-ob 3 v HUlfliiiit Atbim*; 

ixtc of ibo PftTltiooabp l tB 
A'Als. Same oa Mart, 116; 
atgnlEcanja* 

A-az'te. 1^ Codd™ of virtue; 
tatnia ChiTHH cl Huittilri^ 1 
t^l* £4 Wife of Alciooidt; 
pidtbcr of fCaurioiiA, 117 
Aa-E-Ttlir'AA, Kyciifib of Dbma ; 
clmni^ to a foimtain^ 164^ 
J167 

Aa'aM (Strcef,-]ifclEti3itf^). A 

Cyclop: ifin of Uratma and 

ti^, 7 

Am^oo. VaMcJ io which Jj;gipa 
let sail In Karch of Ibo golden 
fjecce, 41 - 4 - 340 ; ci^TilfieAitce, 

3 Sfi 

AR-O 0 -MAV*TtCI ExtrUDiTTOW Jll 
tearcb cf j^ddeo fSeccA, 1 |o; 
Zetc* and Caiiii* th. 186 ; 
I'lRlXuln LOh dot ; M^ieagef ict, 
£41 ; «i|[iiiliuji», 30 
AR'oo^^raihfi. Name Sivrii to 
J^ioU: aiui CJVW, 434-^401 
aiKnllkmicQ.l^ , 

Aa^eOBr aty fu ATK«liip drrdi- 
caiod to Juoo^ if: 
tlium, kirK of, 189^190; Acti- 
■iiK, ktriK of* 30S, 116 ; Kru¬ 
toi, kinjt of , 337, 3 | J J PtnJtui* 

37 * 
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IdApf 3 J|; Agmmffiincm't 

ftfimn lo^ tg^: 

J 5 i.m 

AR^Otit. 1^ ol rayriai]* 

tyod funt ^ho watched J.o. 113, 

114; ligiiLBiCancie^ JpIO- 
K^itiE of faitLiul 

iiouiid^ jiS 

A^ai'AS^iiE- Dsttislito of Mtiio« j 

Thv«eu4 Aided IM ", 

duHTted by UtMua, %y§, ji> ; 

Esomoi Bacduiiv 15; ; attcmfi- 

cBfloe, 315 

/V-Rf'oK. I, WktffeiJ tXx^ I tile 
offipHug of Sc^»tuiie And 

3 . MuMrriftfl - thlTlWII 

into Hm KA EsfoJ b|^ 

m dcdpSiiAk 63, ^4 

AM^ES^Tf'ira. Yomih who In- 
dtmtfy cAiiM Eurydioe^i 
dwtb, 5-9 

AA'rR^ittA. '^Aoie u IHiinii. fod- 
cie» of the moQia ami the di^p 

Aa't- 4 jt, Ptbmih^toe; lignifi- 

CAikte, j 5 j 

Ai-ou-'a'I'Iivii, Spirit in lloiteA 
irbp SAW PriQ«i|iLan eat poma^ 
fTsuiat? KAli^ 

A'at^A ^tVHoUj Weal p| Ada ; 
BacdiuiWait to, iji : Vnta^s 
ihrinr In* 171 I Tfcfftli' flight 
Cnmi, sgct 

A«-]tLA'rj*D 3 « SAme AH TEflenta- 

phtt; lOD of Apollo ojad Cocooifl, 

Aji-TV’^4-it4X. Infant stm ol 

fUctoBT ATid Anclrtmuietio^ 3^6 
HahJifn wha tAlteH 
part m CalydoauAtt tlatil and 
raod with Sf ll 4 nion of ifippo- 
fi«rr»p ; aigiiLhcJmce, 

556 

A^ns. DJI Eua. Goddw of 

cord^ 5 ?3 

AtH' 4 -ltA^, Kmif Ot Thi;bcK; 
Jalhxr of Fhryaua and Hdle, 
33J ; Elio in marines^- -Bliiin hy, 
150 ; tlf^blntnce* 156 
A^tin'iTR. slanw hi Mlnittva, 59 ; 
tutEslarv jtoddBai ot Ailiem, ; 
atjcnlfiunr.?, 360 

A-THM'NI-JUtA. tDiuLbitailla Of 

17 * 


Atbent. : tdbnte of, 
ingratitude ol. rag 

Atn'JtMAi MmtiTH^a f«tiTiuiA at* 
43; tribnunl atp 118; conlnt 
Cdt* til; Mug of» jlJI ■ 

Tbewniif' arrival 430^. 4 ai; 
AriJiikie elopoa to, «5 ' Caatuc 
BUd visit to, ; 

TlieHm* kln^ ol, ^ Fuliui. 
king of, ^71 

Atxa&. 1h Ktoiintaini. a. Ono 
<pE lapotiw' »a£L», 14 * tlaugbtnn 
of* 71;; btotiicr of Ptwmeihrtii 
viaitral by ilerGui*#. 1^7-^991 
hoAvatiA anppoctiiHf by, i^, 
f90; PuTBimi potriliM, 
ai 4 : aljpilficajijoo, |4t 

Ar'Ko-rDAp Quo oi tiio Fat »; 

Csntll: the tlif^slidol Ufcp t 4 l 
At'ti-ca. I^mvinco of Ctoow ; 
CooiTi|w founds city iu, 40: 
opjip^oa of, 3S|: •hot<» 1?^. 

Ati^’^AH, Kfnv Df ", hij 
Htai>|ea were cloowd by firr^ 
ctije*, 103 

Au'tw- Vmt in Bmolia, iht 
tncnfne-piaeie ol the Gfiivk 
cxp«bth» agaiaat Tniy^ ? 77 i 
a7fl. 3to 

Att'iui^VA. Sami! si Ent* god- 
dess of dnw-n ; Aticodant oE 
Apollo. ; leniodAir of, 

5? ^ Tiihonna loved by+ 
■dlcdui' irikh* 184 

Ans'm. ^knj tli-wcit wiml^ tamr 
Kotui ‘ a ion of JEolnl and 
Aurora, 1E6 

At 7 ^Toii'KKnoN, AUldlea^ ctiATio- 
tew, 

Av'sN^ztss. One of tho •<vrii 
bBLi on wisicli Rome i4 builE, 

A-vas'jcos. Lake near KHjrIrw; 
ibc eninuice to l-Udei in Italy 
117 ■ A£neai* vialt to. 33 ^ 


B 

Bau't-ijom. Tile li-uine of Ffra 
ituia ami ThJabOp 94 
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Fesiivali io 

houcraf of iJ4ficl3tt«i 117 
lUii'CilAN'tfiS. FemMo lallowfljTi 
oIBmcHw, ift. liT P OriUi^it* 
4|4in t*T+ , 

Bac'cu^ Sajs^tf ij Di:TO 3 rwJs. fcrf 
af wine fis^ rt*o\iy; «»" Ol 
Juniti^ *iiil Senwslit^ 150-157 i 

(lo nwcuod by, iSS i 

w^tod by* 1S<^; tutor ol, 2^1 , 

^ift from, 373 

hAi^iA. Eipcntiffll od theory <3f 
Bj^^aih *nio iport** 

Olid Hwuury; wiie ol 

int*tt 4 ^ 

Pryopo (cliiiB^c 4 to ■ tJMf, 

drtiwl Chlmujrt. 156-560 : 941 ( 111 :- 

(kance, ,, . . 

py 1 ■ -r jft'yA ■ GoddltM ol war, 
uttetuljint oi Mart, \id 

whMfl bair 

wax uito n. corucL, 

Bm’o-J 1 Nune of BerodJi!. 
whnss (wm JuBO *a9inni» to 
atouM; SoJiwJfl'i ifliloouy* 1471 

Bi^TOT. Bfotbr^r oJ Qcnp^U ; 

drawi tJf mtJtiwr ba tha tumple* 

BtE-o n-Ji, Provinoa bi 
who« fwitra painty 

North 'd^ad; ^ 
JFjAm* iiml Aujor*: IddnapB 
Ontbyiii. ®** 

Bcm^5im»-»bS. ChjmntleptmectitMt 

BL»eV Soft jwil Sc» of Mftrfnots* 

pfl TOWlB ftl Afftinmiitj. i J6 
ftii tan jVf.tt* TiUid 9JS0 of MorW. 

Biu:-AT(*-t«. Onf o* tho (>nt{- 
latAi \ wnol UiMU* ftnd ijM, 

7 : umpire, 170 

Bni^sl'm. Captive ot 

dUTLiig Trojan war # alaiaiEd oy 


Afjainaiiitirai^ 3 ^ i 

B^Qiiicaiu:^^ l$Si JSO 
Bron'tos (Thuiukrl. A Cj-fttoii » 
ton oi Umiiua sud 7 
Bid'tu*. Unborn of Roman 
Jinro, «ea by AncliJaq* in Hacla, 

133 


Ca'cits. &00 el Vakan. 1*51 
l^nc tiiiiii by Hitrcolt^ on 
Slttunt AvcittinCft aigittfii- 

MW, JS^ _ _ 

Brothur ei Euiopn ; 

lOMtnl^r of Tboba* 51-34 m 
budbsDd of Hantiooiii, £5; 
daojdbtef ot U7 t dra#oi 3 * 
tooi *«d of, xifnlb- 

co-DCOft HO-i 31** 357 
GA^ao‘c»"Ua, %Vimd ta 

Mrrcoiyby Apolto. ii* 
t'.e'aAi- Unborn xoal of Bomu 
bKio. «m by Aerbbwp* tn Hnilfii. 

Son of Bowas imd 
Orlibyia, il 45 

CjlL'chas. SootbsfiVflT ol tb* 
GrKha ilnrins tbo Trojan war, 

5*0 , . 

Cal^jui'o-:^ Muw of M«nc 
iMKtry : tored by Af^illor 6 <r ■ 
lUEitliPi of Orpbfliia, 

CJw -ui'to, Mttidcsi louatl by Jti^- 
icr: cSuiAgEid into « bi«r by 
Jiitio; tbe Gmut Bf ai". j 6 - 57 
CAA vvootr, llorn^ ol Mileantr; 

fcit* t*J CsXyi’^ cmiMa Hoirt, 141 ^ 

Cal-T'PO'ni-an HcliT* OfganMftI 
by Mekiigrr to sky a boar, 341* 

Kympb wbo dt- 
tainv^J Ulyawon Ogyfia i;cv«i 

fiAbta, and ^ *kia by, ^nnaa, 
154 , 5J7 • dodmatccl to DlaBd, 

CA^k'iw*- UbIh« »f“l . “f 
Houikn h«ro. wen by AjjcIiJm 
b jij] 

CAH't usllui rt*D*. HcMnaJl **o,' 
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Sniqada sBcr«l tci Van, 

III 

Cah'cmk. Crab wbicli attaefcwl 
lIoi^nlH to dejieiit] tba i 

Xemfulu dcdicatetl Lo 
Jujiitvf R&mv. $4 

Cah'thaoiu a c% in Africa, 
built by Dklo, vl4lt«l by 

CAA- 4 AN DKAa litlURhtW of Ptinmj 
hm |iniplhw». tkmigli nue, 
wore ftlMvi diibtE^nl; 

31 j : captfvitv oi, 513 

Mcitbut of AmlfCH 
ni«U, * 1 +: A ecm^tollAtlua^ 

SI 7 ■ aipititciiicr. 3515 

Cl^TOL Ona of tlw DIokutI or 
Grmral. M 4 ^ 14J ; rescue qf 
Hebtu by* wy ; Ar^gcHniints 
i^nwJ by, CaJydonltu 

Hunt Joined try, 34 1 

Cad-ca'si'Ait UottNTArnf^ Same 
ai CsucdAua ^ Piqinnthrudi 
chained 10, le, 

Cfc*CKOPB. Founilcr of AtijoBB. 
4 J ; ilescendaiitsof, jjj 

C^-ian'^r^OH Otie of jIia Harpm ; 
fri^tea* by prqpbray- 

Inw Iwm, J17 

ClE tA^uB. {{<11^ of EloijalB: 

father ol Triutoloiutui^ tfr^^ 

4 FAihaf oi Auf.^Dtiicida j algqlA» 
canoe, jgj 

Cnn tJtuas. Cidldrt-n cl 

liiaf mon, Imfi hurie ; CMmn, 

18^1 * 7 ^ ► Heicuirt llBhOi, 

yKt; bltUr of, soIh 227: 
:<wiu. Toj-arn ; tigniiieaiiot, 

^ ISSp Iba 

Cw^TtM'A.Mr (HunHTod-hnfidiNlK 
Three fiona of TJraiiua ajuL Ca i^ 

A'-tca, Hniitpr loYed by 
ptocris ojuf Aucoin, ea, cj, ji • 
■Sf^-Aciuioe, 55 1 

Cx^ iiV'Hns. Throe-bsi^od dotf 
wjii^ giinxded the rutnutee u| 
Hailfa^ 5^, 137 ; HerciUea cap- 
tnra, »£>o, laS * liifuiBcaacii, 
JDO 

CxH^CT-OT, Son q# ViitcaJi. lac - 

tmctiiiiitereij Jw Tltiwmiii, ,^30 

Cx«ilm.a''li-a. FcatiViJi in honour I 

374 


of Cexia, feddM of sxrkialittte, 

t 6 « 

Cb'AEB. Setme os Dameter, e^- 
lirEi of agnculiEcm mnd civUisA- 
tiop, fj 6 , CroflLifl 

iilaforg^e#, to^ f^yebf^ toaaulta, 
ipj ^ Neptune loirea^ lag; 
Pefopa* shoulder luteu by, 143 ; 

ajgnificBour,j 6 tt 
Cxn-T-sm'i. Town uf AcZiaJs. 
I $^3 

Cnn-r-wx^ran Stas, ^tac 
by I [orculo \ qd e of h j^ uiboutt. 
t(^S 

Cks'tue^ VtiTU** ntiglc, lovs^ 
^ ^ipMnxgMle, Jo|, 374 
Cx Tf*, King of T^LossAly ; ihin- 
WTOckod, tid chnuit«d with hia 
wik Htdcyrine into ill. 

tEs 

CiiA^os^ The first of all df vuiitifTi 
who mlfi! over caulujion^, ^ ; 
B^ectioa of^ b; daughtnr ch 

Chau i-nu^ The throo Graces: 

af trudiitlt^ fd VeitLiB, E3 
Cha"h.ok. TEih boalmsn who 
ffrmc# the louli m/vt Achenen. 
I ^ Sjat^ fetrfet] by^ 333 ; 
Bunco; 

CiiA-xvn'otfi^ AVbirfpool nitu the 
COulpfSkfly, 314 - JiJ- 3»7 
Cui U MA, MonifcrttlJiLnbyBcl- 
Jetophoa* 337-960: nihifi- 
cance, 35 S. 3^ 

Ctlt'O-NX. DAunhtet ol l^OTB&S 
and Qriihyk. iSy 
Cnros. One d tlin ttlandi of tlie 
A^hipelaj^O, 78 

Cifi'kpn- iamnifKl Cmimtr, 1$^, 
^ 13** ail 3 - ^79 : death qf, ip\ 
Cniir^ ui, rteughtrfofrdsiTuei; 

taJern by Auaiueiniiutip i8j-' 3S4 
Cnicif'ffes, l-aihor of ChiyBaiA: 
prieit of Apqflv; brln^ a 
plJiguti DU tlia Gn^eh camp aEa^ 

ri<n'TiT-*ifff^ InluthiEmDti of Jjh 
muruA^ vklM by lOl 

0-E4c'i- 4, Pnavfnce m Ania 
Uiuor, lietween and 

Troos, u 

Ct'cin. Brorher of f^tircm: 

foumlei ol ClLcia, 31.3;) 




GLOSSARY 

Cm-ue'^iii-AK Siw*a. Land 
vbited by ITtysMJ to c«iwut 

TimioSp J* 2 

Cm'Ot. Stfllerf ol *wtc* ; iOtM' 
d* wbo duiitflw Ulyawr nicn 
Jjito *wiDC, Jici-JMi aJgiiiii- 
«ance. 360. 

Biotiwir BlTon a 

deYotcHl KMi^ 33 

DiitiHlTiurr ol TJ^ 
fcM Orithyla^ 

Cli'o. Qm oi lliff nm*? ^rsSJts, 
prcsliliKl nrv^r Utator^f, ^ 

CLo'rad. Qtic ol i 

tbe tbxi^iicl ML 

CtvM^E-.HK- 1. of IupttEi ; 
nxt oooon aymptir tf. 2- Siympli 
kv«J l?y AjwUij; moimyr 
64- . . 

CXYT^Jl£«'iLl^*T*A- Wf* ot Affl. - 
ttiomoou i iJjLbi Ointtfs, 

2^ I aig njfic tf ur ^H JS^r 35 ^ 
ClYt'I-e- Maiden wlio UIV^'ft 
Apc^O. mxd ia tbauied ioto 1 
fttnflotvar, j4 ^ , 

Cd-cv'Tos, fitvex in lipai™. 
iono^ ol baui oJ dia oan^ 
dcnrttccl. 137. „ 

C^l«, One ol tlio Titani : aod 
of Vrniuia uiU G^a, 

Cct'CJn^ASi Lako^ Ka^ Ijtani 
inixyxup to. IJ0 2 Ansordiuti 
iLmvc at. ajfl; Aiyonan^ 
depart lrniB» i3? * aflUO« of 

Col'^W. ttt Asia ral^Mi by 

JEeteSp wlirre tlse «aldca iIkco 

wu ki?^3t. 333i 33JJ fotinti 
frtua. , 

Co Lo'^iros. forest saettd to 
Fadoft. wheTia ^tipus vanUIicO 
inaitonn, JJ# * . u 4* 
Co-LCB^ilua, Statdo ot ApoWo m 
tlKc lBl*ti4 ol Jiodat. 7a 
Co-iiA'TAj^. A ^oathffrdp wmnt 

tlj ttmMtiBlH, TO 

Cok-5e:« Tx4. wme a* f^n ifftw 
^ ttw onlvetM REid ol nAtttrc, 

Co'PKit*f;?fl. Soo of Pdop* ? 
ownr-T of the niarveHooi h«« 
pVfion, 170 

Co'iUL. Siuifl as Pru«erti!iM. 8**“' 


and index 


de« of vcRpiatloa. ijt: afat*^ 
C4flC«. Jtfi ^ . 

Coji^iKTii. City floa uiimrti* » 
tuTfltl Gf™c« propel wad too 
l^topafiiiopnA, lj8. tJ4k ■ 

Skypbua, kinsi of, i 44 . 250 i 
g^TDii alp 419: IVjilybuPp Itinj? 

oL , 

Co-KO'ffA, Cdairti?natKiO* also 
knowTi as ArindHesCrown* 
Co-RO'Klfl- Maiden Iqy^ &y 
AiPdilo^ mptJiFf oJ iEscniapiaSi 
ar, 4^ ; ilKjclficancr. 350+ J53 
Co'Rifa. North west wind ; vm 
df Akiliia sail Aurofs, 184-186 
C 0 lt‘V'HAH*TK 5 . Sami? ss Ciire+ 

tp*; RlieA'* pntoUp p , 

OOT^roas* ol tbi’ LrotpnRnl» 

oon of Ufpntii anil Cw. ? 

Ca«t*o». Father o< J&caita nJid 
of Mrgara. t^Ki i lt*OE 
ThofM. 733 . 

Ck^'iiai^ BtilX- ilofoidia eap- 

tiuo*. rpJ-194^ ^ w « 

Cfljnra- fiLumd honio oi aiiiid?, 

t^%. islt 37 1 ; l-cnit* 

noy to. 777 : .Incas' Bojonm to* 
ZeUA. kHiifai. Jfi 
C-llk'“U'SAi V^ilc 171 ►TnOM I 

killwl bi mttcroiittJig » liy 

Tmoy. J, SaM m 

Ghnica: ntaictcn lowl oy 

73 P 

Cbi ws. Onfl ol th* Tttani ; vmx 
nt UraniiB mud O^a. 6 
Cko' MVS- Saitu* as Salu rti, TLliiej 
n Titiut who toIfs snpremst 

leithcr of Jmfdair, 6 -i 0 ^ l^i * 4 + 

djiiig^htois of^ j6i * 

ton of, 136 

CftU^wxs-AA. lihiHAf wbeto ^irp- 
tqn^ carriod Tbiiop^soc ; billli- 
pjjica cJ ibo goWcB'flcecfld ram, 

ClT^. Citirs: wtiorp lb* SyUl 
gftVC Jiaf 

ClTFiH. ™ Ctf-Fi 00^ Saire p« 

AhiOet. fod of fevfl ; ol 

ViiaiiiA soil MstSf *5- j* * ^ 
growth ol, 1^6: oC 

I J4i 330 : iVycLo ftinl. (TO-™* 

Co^M'tBS. Same ss Cory baitin i 

IUi*a‘iprte4li.i> 
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Ct'a-mS, %iv^T nrliiEili triril to 
slop Plitio *thtii lifl abdtittfid 
Proserpina, 

44 E. S*n 3 £ Si Rbfli, |(od- 

iScnof tlLtooxth, S : ehvxiotol. 

Cf-clo>*s, Tlirnr olillilmn ol 
Un»jiiw ond ^ ; tktinder^ 
l>olti iorj(«a by, it, 47, 134; 
OHctj viailt lbs, 7513: Vukifi 
■,nd th*, 173, jm; laisfal of 
the^ 5 t> 3 rf 07 i jEriefla wsmnd 
otfoimt. 3^7; s^^rll^£csDo^, t 4 », 
joj 

Palyp 4 kqioas tbr. 301- 

JWk 357^ 

Cifc^ftTifs. [nlkmiLtt Iricod of Pisa- 
tmi, dfl 

Motiiitmln ttp<m which 
M<Teary wm bom^ 109, 1 10 
Cvw'iai.A. Saflw •* Di»h(t, jod. 

Ana ol tlu: riood u)iJ tbe eltkw 
73 -«i 

Cvj('rii f-rtjs,. givcfi to 

Apollo. £Dd of lilo lun Diid Anti 

irw. 44 

CifJ-ArlHfl'ffci, FHmh! of Apojlo; 

twned tio a cypress trsf, 50 
Cv-nrus, m tJu* afe^iteiv 

rasae&n uu^nod to Venus^ Sil, gfl, 
los 

KsAC III 

VpBiw, goddesa of beAuty, lom, 
Atid Iso^htexj ij 


An srdiftoct whc? 
pUfincd the Cretan Lab^tith. 
33t, JS1I ; tTie Uivetitor of ealli 
tils 

msidrn visiKitl by Tirpi* 
ttr ss « golden showsr ■ tnoLber 
of Perwus, 

341 , 354. 361 

Da^ka i'Oi», of rip, 

ELstis, who slay tbeir hoiboods 

141* 143 

Da!«'a^u». Kjfti d Ar^- 
fathtf €d tilt Sty Danaubsi' 

576 


' Djji'uiie^ lUver ol E^iropr: 
SJodra slays Abiyitu^ Q-nar its 
EHOUlIl^ SJH 

Darit' ifs, MskUnt loveii by Apol- 
|0| and ebanged Labo a IsuErt 
5* I lienificsiiw, 350 , 

DAR'L>A‘^ 4 tis, Anoieot king 
Tray, wbo glww hu naisa bo hti 
raw^ jsd j lamras of. 1S7 
]>£-s-A'?n;t'is. WiJc oi 

laa, 201-405 : caiiM tloftnlia' 
dnath by usog 
203. 900; BJgiiincanoCv J54 
DK-irn'o-aiia* Son of Prism snd 
Hroobs ; manind ileJiMi aiisr 
UiodflAth of Poris^ 324 
Ds'^los. Floating itlomi : btrth^ 
plaec of Ajidio snd Biaiu. 
^ ^ i^fitsr of Apefto si. 71. 

lib ; dgfiiAcsnoep i^Or 

Dbl>jij, Shtion ol ApoUOt buord 
for its Draclq, at. 39, yii 
CcLYS vkits, tSi ; lEdlpoi con^ 

infts oracle si, 147, 34$, 3|], 
255 ; Orostc* at. joo 
DrL'iroCi Camsod by Jupj-tcr's 
IJ I ilimck tram. 4S 

Sams ju Cares i god- 
ilwa of A^iciilioiEe^ 158. iCii; 
ilgni&raiiof], J6i 

Dfe'HrHM (Chrad). Atbmdiiot or 
son of Hon. izb 

Odu of the undent 
dehbes nol luhjiN^tfid to Jupiter^ 

sy 

DgirKTA^Li+OK^ p**^! *' rarr- 

vlvor 4al Ddirge 1 s«i of PTfr 
and fattkor oi tldloD^ 

14- 3 f^ 

bit^Ar Msidei tirml anil d'R- 
■cit^ by Ixicm, king ol die 
-Lapithai, 14 c; aigniiunciff 153 
iJl-s SA, Ctxfilnii of th^ 010^ 
and cbiuo r dnoslitfl- of lotH- 
tuT and f.seMut, 71^1 ; birtJi 
Of, 45 ; nyuiplii of, 5 s, i6j l 
nrrowi of, 117 ; Aiefiiiisa pt-t* 
tacb^tl fpy^ 1^1 - (Zoimii nrg- 
34 1 I Tpbiirrnia aaved by^ 
jBo ? temple of; 300 ; CsnUlli 
raictiKl by, JJ4, 13 j; sigm^a 
JJSv 
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ko wflpr vegctar 

prince** ciiaBitei 

n Uw, . . . 

tKru-'ffKSi. OliMiJW (ioity 
to Hl^bt by MiBcrwi, 


Di‘00. Qm**« o* “fy? F!*^ 
tliny* r dCT*n*il ty 

J 3 ^ 3 i 4 : -^nMi WSWr 
in il 3 

tSuriiie Trojitn 

cartn PutKicliwC > 

twalP* mcom tbp Pwl*; 

diiun, *96. Xhft pM^?**w o( 
imyrn i 5 c«n by Hcfculfl*. 

Di-oVi. li^ Siitntf 

rald«* ot bcauly, love. Lau^; 

Venua by JupitM ; foddo* w 
nwitstgn, iw, *1 . .. , 

Di^>.sc«'t*A, FeattraJ* IttW 
Cffnce ill ItPliQ'Eir ol 

I>t-^Nn* 9 S. Sam# M 
^ «l wimr wl mvdiT. • fo 
Oi^-cu ML Cotfcwtire 
givEii to Cortof and E'ollicCi 

pi^M-eu*ai-A. ^ 

baiMtut td C*it« amj 

pt^*, Cdloctivt] name to 
Fuiie*. t Jd 

Dtit'em Wilo ol LycoJ: boiiml 
to a btiU by AsjibKm aad 
Zethua. ^ 3 , 6 ji 

Pig. Same •• PluW. e“l ®‘ 

InfotiiRl RegiOflf,, W, 3 i* 
Ihi-cciR'iit-a. Of tw*' Goddesa 
of dtaCQcd, 1 14 ; »iio appear *» 

iiuiTTiBiic fwtt. S73 
DO-DD’tTA. Tempts snd 8 ™“® 

Mcml to Jupiter. 54> 133 

DoL>aii*- CffliBtrllatlop. 64 

Do'xt'SK lUca. DB 9 «mJaate 01 
Ponia. 

Do'BJs- Wife of ^s«g*, 13 *. 

Do 4 ob, Son ol HdkB ; «io«- 
(sr ol Dofljin tsu, 1} 

PsKAltB Splriti ip cavr ot Smb* 
nna : psm^ o“ t tliroiiSli 
ot tvofy sod liotn^ iSOi is( ■ 
Msicnry> Icsdfi ofi *13 
DaSP'*-t» 0 M- 

f q Mn wbnfe Aotlusea dwd, 
* 3 / 


E/tsm iEtbrn amt 

crcaifi ibo. J : dt-vwms ot too. 
s; nsilm ot tto, 14; 
motbm ol an. *5 : *“»>* 

T4S ; Aotsittt. aen od tlw, IW; 
gLgnificaoCf . 363 

KcKO. Kyfopb tfb® 
iova ol Naicwas; obaoB*" ™ 
a. foke, 96. Hfii aosw;"" 

S3 ; Atmifaw, 

R^f F^rtl) hfttelwd timn a 
mythlciil. + 

|;-Qvrr, Gods talie mfuRe b*. 
(a: to ttket ret“Sf tn< tj"*; 
MtAslw* *0(1 ttclra detained 
Ln. X99 

E-Liic TiA, Panghid flt AgtiMm- 

tim ; wiVT* OicftBi. i 95 > 

EL^HG-em 'I-A- Festival* mt Ekti. 
^ in heiimii Cem ano 
PfWrpwwiH IG^ . 

E l-HW City in Gr«ce 

tty C«ro* liantqj Iiflf lof 

Fiuflerpin^t 

PfOTiiice ol tbe Polopoo^ 
Alphmjj in- 
kiO#of. m 

FolTwmff ol IflywEfi ; 

Fiei-Ws Abode ot 
in lladw. 

’iia ■ Cloobi* BUd Bitoii cott- 
"yild to, it ; Adoaii eooveywj 

**■ Glsiit itofsatcd 

titunid under Mis 


Ejl-C*l*’'A-Dt73x 

bw jupiw; 

Mtpn. 15 
pijgn.iA, wbo 


Youlb iQvml by 
■^jiT Tus Kim to * 

177 










OA Ml * 

En Ha. PUifl la SkUy ; IfiviDariic 
rcMTt vf PWi*crpti|i, I 
E'SY'^-fl* Name pveH to Bdloga, 
*»r, rag 

E^os, y*iJH> pineii (fl Aamra, 
^IJesn oi dawn, ja, jo ; 
jeAloaiy oi, jj * u ^nrin 
»[)rtiig of, 1S4 

Ej-'a-phu*. cf Junior *0,1 

1*; iDundcrdf^iegifib^ t,j 

EFn-noa. City in JU» MinOf 

H'Cirofi tq IKhda. 8] 
Era^-AL'TB, Oiatii Km of Vtj> 

T50; QtuMi 

Jmpnwi&s MAn, nj- 
wtM. |6s ‘ * 

E toWj. Sooh of tliq 

c^£i vbo buieged Tlwb^a. 

‘ vWlWjjKWgtlt), 
ipo of tapotii*^ 14 : hmii^ of 
Pafidora, JS-Ji, J4 
E-w'Rt:*. Country vftitxMi by 
Vfha meet* Andt^ 
iherm, 

EA'a-T^ erf lyric pcrtrtry j 

dEiu^htoi of Jupitet Ktvd A^emo' 
nyur, C9, 

E-BL»3, C«j of UATblWS 4- 
HlAJlrki Itb hJtythcr. Nfght 1' 
mo^nitcr 04 4; dctLumerf 

o 

lUvrr into wliich 
f^4ffioq ffijl frora tUv iqa 

OODflUl tl 

nytnfftlLEqJ, 

E-BDt'KV.t*. CoU«tJv^ 

to th® FuricL i *& ^ 

E *1*. Sitmi ^ Di*cor4i4, Kod. 
daiEt of diKord luu^E strife ii?- 
AppiccAHtby.j;^ 

«^ ori,QC. ; 

* *;rMiJoa. t4 : 
mro t Uft itivpit by, r| 

^^«ncul« H,w Oit wlW bo«^^ 
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EJt^T-iHt'A, f^Rj|d home of Gftr* 
; ruitml by £tqrciilc«. 196 
^Jds* 

of fatqay bcfrih. i>t 

0-cLeis, Son of CE^piti 4ntl 
JOCMta, 250^ TU^g^OA OCU WET, 
^ 352 ; Alaiii by Utf biollsifr^ 25 j 
E-nii-ci>f-4„ Counij-y vidtoJ by 
Fittcctnti/151 

Happy (i4 

ioutli of riio rivflf 
<^tiJiuji: Yk^tcdby tbe «ik|M, ^ 
£Lr-ft« AN Of Eu-Jto^ic StA. Son 
Ifrbcfi* H«fi;iit ?4 cAit LkbA». 
h r-iuLsr sm-irft, Ex^Km^nt of tbo 
ory of tii3rtfvi, 341 

ua, S^attfu^d mi teJ by 
U]y>w on bii rctuitf to IthACA, 
|i8 : UlyMEAAi^lixl by, 3M 
Ey>l€EW‘l-DES, Collpctivc HAJnv 
ffiteq to Furf«^ ti9; romt 
*w»d to, 2 J 3 J ai^lfiCMW, 

liv - J■ nB05> ir^ f>flc frf tf4® ttircc 
f or Ciiaiitim ; Attcndani 
^ 01 Vfmtii, 

ki?-iio>±, It^MghtcT of i^gcDPe £ 
wli® of Jupiter. JI-J4, 4 s; 
fflotbcf fil Stififlt. ItbfliiaiLin. 
intif, nad SArpedun, jj. 280 * 
tfitiiifiiHiDcCp wo. 

Eu-ito'iAA^ Riircr near Scmuia, 
iwbm! Hficu balbod,. j?r 
Lo^OiU Bjut nsrjad : loi] of 
■AiioJiiiADd AororA. 

Go-Hr'A LB. Ooo of Lb* tbroo 
tmililfl CorgoiH. 2 to 

V^Mtli mi with 
NiaiiB to Warn tbat hit 

ioei in dnncQi. iji: 
Eti-AVHM'A, ^SoTW ot Ulym^ 
rcixigrrtM him alLtr twcroty 
at^ucc. ji«; Piianlope 
»frihnjii<i hy^ 4»3 

Eo^jrDj-cE. vvl/fl ol OtpJ^ 
who teekn bitr in IbwUq^, ^ 
aliSnificaqicf^ 

EEj*B[^/<j*tay^ LcjiJrr of tDy^ 
« mtiiH |to; c!iiiu|nc4 Cra'i 
JpeiL 311 ; UfysH*' ta®i3 rfiinl^FBf 

Wife of Jtipitef t 
ziiathcf Qi the OfALH, ij 
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Eu-RV5'TinEPS» lIcTcalca" ^mJe- 
*pppliiM twa™ U- 
bwrt. 133 . 

loJe'ft £*Ujci ; viaitwl 
twlcA by HcreiUi^s, 

Hv-Ti:»'ri. Sltats ; 

presided aviji onuiicp 69 
E4jjc*rs™ Siw* SacEw m Ftmtui 
£iijuiiiijij or tho Blfljclc Sfi*i 4 
^V4K'P*R^ Ktdg *4 
*ily (kf iEjMM I fittiju- Qi 

of + 

dmmcti liinwjlf in fivtr oi 
smi£ ttoin^, ijlT HcttruIeS 
ffCWKS, 30 J 


Pa'HA. AltPudJuit of Jirptef^ 
oi 38 

Fat^. Utrw fliitcfi; nlto tnoTVfl 
rij Munric otf Parsir, aj, t 4 ( ^ 5 « 73 * 
3 /^. 

FATaKR SrLK- rfiv«r god, 13a 

FAP'ICA. Wifa ol FaBn1l!^; * 
rund divinity of ibe Ramaiu, 
3 fi» - . 

Faej HnroJ djvfnity of the 
^omiicj; htuband ■w Faum* 

Flo'rA. CoddeSA erf llcwi-ri, sSS ; 
wife of S^phytqA. t$ 6 . 

irLo-iiA'u*A. Fcfrtivali in May in 
bcootir of Flora. 36 ^ 

FomirniouGiHT. Samo fiven to 
Pronn-llieuf^, 14 

Foa- 3 tJ''ttA. I Codih™ irf lartuticf; 
an alteoiJjuit 0/ JkEpitor. 
ai. CoddcfR ni plantyi, 

Fo'irUW- Chief pliLCb in Rome 
whc« pulrfk tjwiUrt Mtn di*' 
ouiaed* ^ 

TI1P Eufnftiiwl^. «■ 
■viruiilna diutiM. 13^3 ffisUptia 
piroi^hi^ri by. Orwti* 

parent by* joa 


Ga'^a. Sifs* aiTidlirtifnd T(rrra+ 

3 ; of Urtmue, 3 S roira ol, 
d i Aoiiiplra«.y o*, ? 3 Tyjihreirf 
otAtod by, IJ; Encclfldn# 

cn?at«if by* 13; Antariif; aoo 

off T93 ; ^rinx proUc^tod by,. 

; n^lficnnce^ jbl 

u Nympb loved by 
^(y tibemiis and Ada, 304, ^5* 
z. Stiklite loved by Pygomflem, 
whopmya Vdani to five itliK 
9 ** 9 ^ 

Gab# 'V- nmuE, TrotaH prinon taJ- 
nod trfi by to aJCt mi 

20 ^ 

Ga+ Same *a Cm, ToUui* Terra* 

the Earth. 3 

GeuT-xi. Sntti« ml l>ioscaJi; 

Cantor aitil PoAlits, ^44 
GK-xv^ci-?i». CiMtwiio-eecBttlt 

Aie l4Ut«Jti by HcJciiie*, lp6l 
dortliiQinoe, 3^ 

Gulu'^ Maid«i loved by Jb.- 
von; ■lain by Malt*. ^39 i 
aigTullcaiien, JsO 

GLAo'etfa^ Fiibcxmjm ehnngea to 

a UA god, sO^, 2/0 I lover of 

G^E?" i!iL Tmt an* ol the 
ajidnhC MflsL wbna nrl tram 
blh», 3-a : lanM* roign, 17 * 
Gon^ooKi. Three Eury- 

ido* ^theani ami Medfc^i alD- 
jt 4 ; M^k dniormted by bessd 
of tmo of. 41 S li^lAomEtco. 366 
GutAc'CPl. Tm, Pnho™ lOnlA <rf 
RDman horwa., sean by Anchi- 
ivii in 11 via. 333 

O^ul'ces. Snme u Gtttliffl; tha 
itm attendnotii ol Vrtm*. * 3 - 
taS 

OxA- vCTt Name given to 51 mti 
when lender ol Anomip 1 * 1 
Oajm'JO. ThTM aptera wrih but 
imp eye wul tocath niuoog them. 
ptz; KgTiificiin^e, 3 Si- 3^ 
GlM^Ti-^ Saron na GrafiS!, fit 
Chexiti»i VeBwi* atteodaiiti, 

gj 

Ox!tAT&nAll^ C«i4ti?llalioti Inrmed 

CmUuto, 3/ 

i 79 





Gusd, (03 j. 

Alpbjitttrt latfodncuil intq^ 34 * 
^ii™ i&f, lij *jt in, ja,- 
*-««rop* to, 4 ij * Nj^ptniito 

Fwtkip^ rfl, »3±; ftj™ 
ISr? ill, 141 ; BiMichns' 

r^t to, m ; J>Am viait4 

\4T9t4*ji ibrljag in, ijtt MJ3 : 

ts^itwirtja Titty ; 

JJmtrt' Ktimi ip, joo ; c4p‘ 
tivm taiu:^ to, 11|. 

Grebj; PtviNrrtiu, jj: 
Athan^a, 4i i 

Dcporbjra o^, jgo; 

, 3 | ; 

W7^ jSS ; return of, apS - 
chfijl of, ign: 
itxack CHxmiui^, 3^1 ; 3®.. 

viMtcd by, toj-tol ' 
AoLku UJaaiii VMM \n\ to®* 
Circa vjaiipd by^ lod ■ 

i civfliBtif aa doo. J4j * 

Qdc oi tbe ti^re« CtcitJ. 
DIbiij ; lOB of t/fuiu 


H 

HA^baa, Tho litfenial R^oo, 
kxQgdpfli oi iHuto, 137-146 1 
liver Sin 13 $: throfi 
jULl^ Ijtjp ; Hqrcutltt' viril 
to, 4 li, jQo : OrplieujT* vU4t to, 
3^[ ; vijit to, fliy: 

Piycbi's vntit to. 105 I Mnrcury 
conducia smij, to, 114, r®j: 
P^fOMrpHia"* vidt to. rfiy, *66 ■ 
t74;nKi>eU»‘ 
t to. ir;t P<ai,a , 

<E4i|?0i m. i^a ; Ulyw^^' vbii 

to, 3 I 2 ; VTHit ic^ tjl 

ilx naK. Soft of Creon; Jovcr 
of Antii^ana. 454 

^xl^f '^“««'C 4 .yx.KiDc 

Of Tfie»aJy, iSi^ isa 
HAL-Tna. jro Tnj-ga. San trf Kim>. 
tiiau ; tUia by kfw, 117 

NyiophiMio 
and rtiad wLib tfe: tt^ea 

t&cy inhibitod, , 264 
330 
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Ham-uq'mi^a. DjUi^Ur Rl .rr 
amj Vcntia. ®|, n 3 ; vni\^ ,yt 
C 4 Jlrna<t^ ! naoLLuj ot S=:rtki 

K147 

Ha 6 Riis. Monjitcfi, half miRtaji. 
ball bdil; tMAiA'udI (o Simt. 
had^ r^krutTip 135 ; ^cws stsoi^ 
J 37 ; ifgtiilluii^, 
tl£.AV Cre^Hoit of, 3 ; Ttaliit 

of. 14 : tETpparlw dJ, 

3 t j : lijjTitJic-uicc. 3+y 363 
Hi Gcxffle^* of y%jniU ; cn&- 

ccanFTof tbcjtodft a* jdatjthw 

trf Juno. J7 wif- rrf H^tcafs, 
307 

Ffn^iFiKVs. Hfver in the 

BicchJuM isjf OrpiwiM' ta- 
mjuni, 

f EitO^A-Tt, NAirtejairen tii tVoaer^ 
ptea a« Quovn of KaiTEa. ib3 
IlKc^rctn. Son tif P^idm ; h=ukr 
of TrtoM Himf. iSf~tpi ^ vliJa 
by Aobdioa- 293 - r^inm tniruM, 
393 ; sKu de of, 324 ; widow of, 

flifcc^ij.nA. tvifa d rviwn- 
niotbcr ai ^nd ffwtw" 

371 J Hoctot ioEo by. 

: «s 4 ptivifyd* 3 r| 

Hct K?r bauphtor of Japitn 
and LotJn; VFifa d lleneLnui; 
jdd^iq!^ by 373^377; 

kidnappnd nififlCiu. ^rir ; 
IParb opbmMi^j foy, j'|f ; mtnm 
of. : jEfk;a* wfahn to jpiy, 

Hrt is-woi, iCtnjt d Eplriti 
wiio*c ■lava AndmiiuiGbr be* 
cama nftar tbr dl»th to 

rirt-Lf A-Oka* Sblrrr to pti/wti-wi; 
eSiiuiipetl Into ireei, 6® 

t-coSi. Moiiiibt£D in, GlcOcc,. 
ttpittd to Apdig and Miwrt* % 
TOk ir6 ^ 

fii i*CiiiM ai Apollo 4 ? 

to dite itin, 44 . 34; tifnn6> 

ca^, 349^ Ijj 

to Atliatna* 
n^ j ftrowiierf m the 

Heiknpoot,$y. 33 j; ijjfiiMca^ 

JS«^ yfin 

ni 4 LBPii. Snft <jJ PoucAjioaf 
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Kiihjc given Ul ic- 

OnutJtt 15 ^ 

litL'LES-P^^^T* Kame glwii to 
tlie »tnit from lieflo, J 169 ^ 
3)13 ; ij^jAdertwimaAOrou Uie. 

l>fle bJ Ufct fiml 
JtvinLtiE^. who raiw wilb ^UiW 
{Litfbt), s* ^ 

Fp*tlvoi* ill lion wt 
Htsphxfttiw. ctf Vulcan, rjj 
Ht-PUJiniTcs. Naiat givto to 
Vulcan. ^ of tbo lor|c^ 

ILB^iLA. ot life Hacne fi^en 
U> jnWp iWtn ha»¥cn, imd 
gincltlcos fit thii 30noq>bcT0 afu3 
cit tigniOcMcr. 

Snine u Ilctcnlci j 
Kcm of Jnpiibf anil Atcmanc. % 

Ton'll ileditatod to 
tin! Juflo, 3? 

liEH'co^fft* Sanw Jltratlci, 
gi«l €J ftll alhlabc pmeo. i 88 - 
j<S 7 3 i>^^34£li^tilOua doUvaPod by, 

; Hadio riaitcd by. 4 I: 
llcaLw tMlvencii by. 
cwntT dt w ; CtmtoiifTa 

didb^aLnl by, Ji? : jUfcmaiitfa 
CX]K»<litlQn JqilflCd ijy, J- 
Btrowt ofp w ■ oppontioa of* 
395 : friSlsifi I 

(Irmnmf fo mvd OtrtPhali^, 
Quw?a 45f L>H|iR, 301 : felipittfi- 
caactr. 541 . 315^ SS4# i57. JS9 

SiimBjiiMfErctiry^mc^ 
scrii^r f>i tba gtsdi. 109 ; ri^gnifi* 

unoi. J 64 

ilsR-iTt^o-R#* Samti lldfitio- 
ttja; ilaiiitbtci of Vdiitii and 
hi^n, i| 

Ua'KO, Maiden loved by Leon- 
wbo iwatn Eht Elell^pont 
toviait 

PaegliimiC LiDOie 
dem ; rescued btnn m mmotter 
liy IIwmIics. i<)c, 

■75 * 

IIxn-KB'ftE-A^ Ancient Datna 01 
Italy, tm uUkd by 13, 


ll^rEK*i-ttx&, Dairithtfln cd 

Hrtptniii ifcjjtrdianf ol goldcd 
appicai. : aigotOcance, j $4 
Hn 4 >K-Kt 7 a.. God of the " 

father oi iha lletpeEiidei, 01, 

Hrs^tt-A, Smmo M 
deis ol tbn family lieBzitb. 171 I 

n^ihctinor^ 

liiH'fe-fitiis. of the dralia 

ol Jova£ artenilant in V^ous^ 
nunurroup tiaiP. ^4 
IIr>pi*o-dtE*Ha. Foimtain mated 
hy PegASOH. 70. 

irin-Po-DA'-Ki'A. Wife of PW- 
ilamii ; aitooii urri^ ofi by 
tbp CcntRxtti. 337 
KtP-POt'V-tP. QEieun oJ the 
AfniirniM, ThcicFM" 

Wife, 2:r6 ^ ^ 

Hjp- 3 i^L"v*Tyfi. Son of Theaeiia 
and Hippolyto* aid ; fevt-d by 
nucdril, 128 

SntPFT as Mila- 
■niask ; lover of AtaJiOita, 343 
Hora. TIm! good tphtt la Pan- 
dora^i box i ao aocurDi diiiey, 
31 , 3 S 

Ifo^u, Collective oamt of tlia 
aeojiotis : Veana' atfcodantiir. Bl 
HoAK GAta. Cate feaillng from 
CGtvi o| ^omniu to onfer wwld, 
tSov iftl 

Hooas. Attendants ol Ap6Uo, 
66 ; atfeodaota of Vepits, tj 
Iiir 3 r&fi»+B JLKMD. the, Sanusu 
Centlwmit ? 

lltfF^Kas. Siiic at Sommui, god 
<ji ^efjp, t7S> 

Ymith Im^cd by 
Aptdlo artil ^phyiaa : eikangod 
toaiow«r ^40 ^ ^ 

KVtiBA. serpetti slain by 

Htreuka In the iwiunp of Lcrna, 
i9>li, *93 I al^fficance. j6fi 
llv^a'iA. tlangHteT of iEscnla- 
^ina ; watcheu ovrur healtft Oi 
ifiao. 47 

liVMia. Yfiofb lovod by tl«/co- 
h 9 : atofen hf the waicj 
nymphi^ 334 

llvitJS!i. God of tnarfiage: 
alti 3 fl 4 hmt ol Vemte, 84 

33 * 








UouJitajn m Attica 

H MocirrTAma. 

Hip inciuiLtiiiiitii nrpaimtuig ih* 
land ol ilkP Uy]w1>arinuu 
Thrac*-, 

IfcDplc! aOTtlL 

OflPWitii. a vsrtuemf race, 4 

Tfae Titou wli€S 
had cllOJ^ oi titi! 4qtl cblfklt^ 
1« 

lfVP^£ftH-!t]UL'T1U. nf 

i>imiLiii} H|1« bn buBhADd, 
t 4 J 


1 

1 - 4 P''t'TUB+ One erf tbe Titatw * 
father di Pteuuetbeui, ^ 14 

I-A PI5. Leech cdoaultod by 
Mtxas.; CBtPt £ 0^05 wi±b 
VtmEL*' aid, 31^ 

Samfl tA Id^km ; taiber 
iif Ataloacp, 141. 117 

Lay ci 3 ti^ AycHPed by the Fuiwu, 
1*0; tbemuitlvfmorf, t4f 

U[A^nm. Son Qi Dardaiirt: hU 
into the Iculan &ei, )>3 
VuA. Mouatmin Ln Crele. pad 
ODPf Troy jOhj. 9, 

ruAM. A moffaJ hefneadeii by 
Kiilrtiitifl- elope* W- 

pflaa. lyi iji 

aj-iu i, irf the TriduMki : 
daiij^htor et Uraiiui and G®a. A, 
3, EVkHb^ oi Vepia: wljp af 
3 !a.ri ; motlliict' of Komulti* pqdj 
Ktrcnn*, ]|A, 

'*'**l*H; epic |WTn an 

iheTjtQjiM war, i8j, jfltj. 

It l-ifK. SaHM ■« Tray, wlwnce 
e™** tUc 1 Um 1*» uiniB. jja, 
| 33 . 3 aS.j]l 

Iw A-entTB, lUrw i{ad (fntJier al 
lal- itl, 113 

tw or* BA 4 :^ua'viijk to ifi 

[N|iCKl«*4. ftNIMC, JodgH in 
| 4 ; Orphmr* co* 

61 ; Adooli vigiu, t,-: Fhito** 
13^1 FroMTpiTu'p po- 
loiiri) Kf tdy t dE4u.'&i vbita. 

3 |a 
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E 'KO. SpHie B 9 Leucotfaea ; uoond 
pjife oJ Athamn* , dau^htci' at 
Cadmai imel Elarmcnia^ jm 
SJj L jfO 

To* Haidcit laved by jnpitor: 

cbnnjgijd lota pa hiii£*r, itt- 

1T 4 ^ J49. 

r-oii*^A-Tna- af jf ncL 

pbiDl Df iha ««k€| letter 
carrlod by BellerotiLna ^5^ 

l-o-LA'pp: Frlcisd irf HrrctilBii 
h^picd to the Hydta. 102 
I^'CW- Khigdam of ^E«» and 
Jmoo ; tinirjwd by Pdl«Ji, sya 
rO'La. AlxUden tOvcHibjr llerctilfip, 
aoi* 306 : vkfpufeanco. jj 4 , ti 7 
raw. CrandiMi nl Hvileti r m- 
ceottp- of Iordan raca, 35 

ftoM doKetidefl 
frotn iffl). giojiditia oi HcUcti, 

l^Wi-Aw Sr*. Sea wrtt irf 
Cm&cce, fiAined after Jo. 114 
iPH'f-OE-wrjU Danjthtet of Af^- 
ttirmnoo ; iflortficed to t>hLu.t^ 
s 9 i I iDfeflea ^dfM ^00 
rfctfi fthe flaxabow). Attctkdacit 
of Jnno, 17. 393, fjj 
Iaoh Fourth and Urt agri 

I^Tviotii ta the l>olugB. jj 
l^pDrTNXBtEprr. f*liuidi weat 
of Ocenmia. Mibahtted hy Ihn 
yftttiotM I, 6 i lilywt* 

Kaajcbev for. jj^i 

Jb^wa-wds. Tawii fa TlinM. 

apallvd by VlyticA, joi 
la-wi^NE. Daughter ct tEditmi 
ud Jqcsata. jjo - did of fdd. 

Lrm^Mj.AUr Gawru. Gmiu luild 
ftt hoooof oi KepttiiiP. at 
C-cernth# every four vestra, ij4 
lT*A-i»ir+ SAlimo rcunri to, u, 

: Atutnea ol Juao. J# : 

wtwehlpjM^I i&, tjj : 
Cor» tetumi to, ; Veala^i 
■hnno in, 1;] - Jomum, king of. 

Inf^p^cAi UlywH*^ blAnd kma*' 
ilywa rcturm 10 
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TdiMiraditta rcittna to, jiS: 
hmto ot E’lcjuilop^ J J7 

t-u'Lin- K»: JEaeaa 

«ivi», US‘‘ Mwiua 

fniQ of, J3“i ftag 

by, J 34 : brave daftocfl by, 

, 

TvMV GAt», Cate from 

W'o at Sonmiii m ontfrr 
i8o„ lai 

Crimic^ Tartafna ^ 
bcruml to wtioei ol W M 3 + 

»i ; males iovm to Juno^ 14& : 

At^m&cdJice, |5J 


TA-:nc'n-Lt?M. Cltyon ttMTibofo 

touoclc^ by Janra, 176 

oi kll braftiiio^p 
Lit ftoinuioot. gain- ffc.. 17O" 
j opeum,|$ 0l tmnplc of, 

334 

1V^*U» A stlitaro 

Icniiik iledwbHl to Jaotti, 477 
Son ot ^joh ; fa.^^ 
ot Hutiffl* ihc pod o1 w^lth, 
lt6l capttiml ulcB:oldettiw>«e- 
l to-ijio ; ican* Ww 
riiml. 1+1 ; ai^nificaow* 3I*+ 

^Vlle of L*iufi^ ; 4 o : 
inarrics CEditma, U«r kio. aio i 
cominita sowide, 351 i ngmO’' 
capci!» 337 

lovit. Sax™ M Jwpiter. a? ; hlrih 
nl, a ; omnipotwic# of. 11 : *{*? 
Of, Wa ffluiUd by, 

ij6 ; drmoo*. 

Tti^jio. Birth oi, 10 ^ 
tj : JoiittM’* wif**. J®,: 
u fltia. Hc«, j6-i! ; ixalotiiy 
of, +♦. 4 S. t* 9 ‘ **?< 

14*. ISO. 1 J 4 : M^nt. MO Of, 
116: VuxaOi s«ai * 

tuy«* loaiiiltii, MS t Ifiivfl miido 
to \>f laioB, Mb I jtOlH*. 

Ktvu/t of, i»4: rt(irpul>* fj«- 
MeutgU by, lAS-iflo, *pa, tW : 


juoocuilM. 31* : J*WM 

By. * 34 . sJi = wwt*** 

Hmcn-iB sad Vtotii witfa* ^73- 

ar4; Troy itomwcd by, 3^ ^ 

4^nj>a4 3KtwutjHf ny. 337^ 

; B^Qilicanc*. 34S. 

353- 3^S 

JyV’^TtR. Birth of, 0. lo; suf«' 
[n»cy of. to I KULota daXo&ted by 
]4^t4 ; Im^om dbrided by» 

11; Pmoaihctt^ jmiiirlied by* 

16 ; imd Piftodora. t7“il i 
ctHYr mes«m|5« oJ, tt5; 

Tftlu^ citusoa by, rj; mim 
ps ]ovp nod jj-JS T J s®4i 
tcQrti^ by, * Minerva borne 
by. los Latotia«>nrti!wlbyH 44 j 
i^oUpitti sbtLii by, \ and 
OipUeus^ 59 ^ Amplii^. mjO 
qX, 6«: Pti»boft ^JwJt by. 67 ; 

Mtii«. dntigblcTaoi,6«; aJlnfws 

Diaiaa to feniabi 7S ' 

Vcuut, dau^hletof* ; b*aMM 
hjul Orjucei, tlftUKbtOT ofp Bj ; 
absents to the retim ol Adooi* 
ey; Venn* bwtowi itmalfr- 
bedtB of. 85 ■ Mercury, pon ofp 
roo ; to emrte^J by. 11 T^ti4 ! 
Man. soa ol, iiO : vtilcsn. ioo 
of, 13d : thunderbdu of. t24* 

; Neptuno enled by. tay * 
nOprovfa MirpesAi'# cbOfM, 1 jd 

sWrle emtned by, * 47 - 150 ; 
Cetra. wife d, 15&: 
n^a fiOndeinajcd ly. I Hei' 
cult?!, son of, t(S t88p 189? 
Dumei in boDoor ofp loO, aoy | 
tfmttiw i»T«l tiy, joy ; 
cenrtM} by. ao8. tea : Hdeo. 
ilauRbter of. m?, art: Bet- 
fcnnibon ivunlilwil by. »i9 
ThatiB loved by, a^i. *73 ; 
Tbom J»4; iot«lewM* 

of. a«4. ifS®. J34. JSf- *, 
don witi of, 1#?: Apollo *p- 
THimtKl by, >1®: liijfiificanrt. 
344, M7. 34t>' 35*-^ 3*3’ 

J54. ««>■ Jf® I®o, JSI-JSS 
jpi’Ticic. Same a* ^esdj. Jo. 

lootiiDt of aBHiona, ® 3 
jB.TUlt'NA. SiJttr tliarfo- 

t9« of Ttirnu*. JSS 
Jer-TBO'TA*. SameMHctw, Kod- 
do* of yootii, 4® 

3«3 
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K 


Goddfisg of irico { briei 
to miilaiul Hfcrr uj^ [£9 


LUMV-UtKTTtk A ISWV lEl CrttB, 
fioa^tracttd hy DaMialiiB ioc ch? 
Mtitouiur, ^jit 

LAC'E-Dx-yQ^i^ji. PrtMvCK lo 
PiclopocUMEi*; caTM;iiilofS|iaTtia^ 
AUo nAiBo ol Spflrt4« 3^7 

I-Ac- -Ena, latiobi- 

t4UtU ol LECcsiantonia, or 
Spnm^ jftz 

LACn'f-fijiL One* ^ Lhts 
tnrutN thit thtvuiiJ ol life, 141 

LA'i>€iH. Pra^gon whM> giijmlcd 

LA-EA^TitA. Fntiu^f ^ tHywi. 
^ 79 ' I Pteimlopc wcfiVBi; Lij 
abroncf, J19 

i-w-TEV-oo'Ki-AWS, C«imibab 
riiitect by Uljms, m 

Z^athrtr drf (Ediposi^ ^ 
iliiiD by kim, ^ 

LEU -n HE* Ooe of th* H^liuijei, 

(its th# cinb tl^ ih# 

Trojiui miint i 
uitihcd to dcsitA by iwg «ct- 

LA-<XIJ^E^KrE. Wlte <rf Ptmoi- 

lati»t Anai, 2 £i t£i 

La-ov's-don^ iClmt « TlflV ; 
«npZoyji Nvprtiiifi and Ap^o 
to hnM w^, 126-1 »fi! Her- 
ijcuha. d[Ui|;hi«T Ofp I9i j 
CEI4«tfi 150 

LATl-lTajg. Pt^\tf who anlt 
m TTimaly sMd Itmgbt the 
Cimtauirs, aoi, 217 j 
klflf of. t 45 * PkilhWp kiuA 
0^ 126 

La^«a. Wtfi of Msictity ; moth^ 

oJ tbj0 two lEim, 1^4 

Le'vd. Two ttitElaiy divinity 
of ^UCIcHt noiBED nOtiJkEkl^E, 
174 ; uv-nl by ^l4:K;bbe«p J34 

J®4 


Nminev of dHVi hi !;£ 
L4f iKa, Oi LdtiiiuE KOd 

115- J 36 . |*p; 

LE-Tt'nDap Hing ci Lmjnai^ 111 ; 

woKODm mul thcit vui 

3jt, j^s. 3i7 ; &t«M 
ni 4 k(« pvacc with, tjS 
La'h^uk. PfoviDOf oi Italy, 
mlcd by Latinai, jjt ; 
comoM to^ J3J 

HAT'MUft, lI<MntniD la iUw 
Mliuv, trihero EiHlyinJou Ik* 
«l»p, 77 ; lUsmUcanse. jta, 

. 357 . JJ9 

LA'To ha- Saim u Leto ; wit* et 
I nurtber «f Apdlo and 
uwna, 44, * 5 , u^,; bouL o(, 
7$ : )llpaibicin«(r, t6p 
L*0 *w*t HcfQ itila by ^ncn 
dnmi' wan a^fiuiutt fbe ^h- 
3J7 

Li*vjH'i-A. DAUjjbtof e( LaUnui. 

33 ji 33* i JRstwtM* •cccnd *ijk, 

, 33«.330 

f.t;Aj€'B8a. Y«ih td Abydfli j 
HefiA’a |iivcr» who iwant llie 
HtHeipODt. 9a»y4 
L»-a*'<»Wi. &m oi Athanu 
•<m 1 3iio; tlain by tib latluir. 
IJO 

ta'tia. Uoih«rotCnrtfM'aoit Pd- 
Iwc, K«I«n aiMj ClyljfciDBatra- 
ifS", kignilicaoH, jEn 
Ls'LAv^k The tin^Bu hnBtinjt 
doitfivea by Ibwcfk to Cnba- 
to*. S» 

Law'KCtt. filBUt 10 tJ,* CrediB 
A(cltipvlji|;o- Vulrait UmtM 
i j-t ; ftiiloctotEffi OB, J04 
l*D!K SI4+ JUjunh wiicft tli f 
lay conHntHl. toj 
Lx inK. Rhner of fof|foifu];ii£Af^ 
wlurj, •cparair.l ih* Elytiion 
Ftcldi from Hidn, tjo, ijp, 
130 

Lm m Setoo jji L&tonA ; mottkrir 

of ApoJlO 4B|| IJIatlE, 61 j 

AthfliijM' wifo; tea roddeit, 
i jr : n=^eii| jjy 

* bK*^ ^mrt El BftOCllOl. ftod 

oi i^rJiiio Jkod itsvelry^ j yi 


I4 
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^ A tivili iri hotHTtu" 
Qi Ubirr, or HocdllUr 
nutiinii]/IS? 

A^ktnt BiUJi* oJ A&im: 
court iJtpon wbicli /Edsm liMidBri* 

34, S^9 . . « 

Li'^cuaS:. Bcar^ of inir ?fcwa* 
rtbt: ilam by Hfli«il». W 5 . 
io 6 

UCOT, S*iM M HtUCTi J 
Ltr'A-Ki Same m 

linn Iilanil*, where Viyw* 
IjinJftl,. { €4 

Limx Atcm thpipl 

into thv constcllBLtioo w ™- 

Lo'tis. Nymph ebJm^td ls^to A 

lotn* hJOMOPn, 

Lo-Tomt'A-oJ. People who« ioM 
wmft ih# IcrtM; this Loto*- 
wten. ^ s. * 

Xjovw- Sam ma Eroa, CupbL 
j. 4: Bjyeho cenated hy* 
io 4 

LOVBS. AWndantaoi VtflUl* ia| 
LoTtfTtR Woauip PlMtd Ttceivpii 

nwptrt ot. 14 ; AJoM Jyv«P 

ZAi Plnco ewvw Ptomt- 

|rinfc to. iCa; viaitflJ hy 

Ija^nm. Sattio ■* UUma, 

Lvr/i'A- lohate*^ 

M-bo tfliMla PclUroption to alay 
tbe ChLttueiAk iS-^. *5S> 
LTC^i*at'si€3* KaoH of Scytw; 
tjcttcheroiiily »<*t™ 

22g: iJidtenAchill£ff,j;^, s3o 

Lr'cuTJ. Aatlope** aec^ 

band; iWn by Ampnioo «wi 

Zoibtu. 6$. 

LtD^l'A. KiagefOTn o< ro 

AtlA Mtoofn ts>* ;k>i 
LYH^C iUS- IfSrtlMlKj of Hyporm- 

nettrm, Who axuifed hb lu®. f43 
LTM'euB- Kintf Scy^^ 
diaog^ into * tyn* hy Osw*^ 

LV»*. Orpbma* btir 3 

in hEsavem* ofl cwutiawtJiMi, 
Oa: 


M 

Mft ^rA 'nit. CefflVriwfeit kech* 
•on or jExakpinin 4J t I'hskiC- 
teto hMkd hy. *jiS 
Ma'IA- Goddesft of Um ptn-wj 
moth^ of Mettury. 1091 tignifi:- 
CAOcc. iiS4 

Ma>i. Tlw cfe»tlwi oi 14 , t j 
>lA*iiP9. Tutnlary divinitinfr o! 
Itqmnn twnstholcli* wiUi Uw 
Lnfrt AEid PoiAtn^ 1 14 
llAR Pita iAn DtngbtoroC Evtnujii 
P14JY|» IdoA, iji, ijd 
MAits, S*mo M Arw; too o* 
JnpiW Md Jana. 3 ? r gwi o| 
ww lift-Hi : VertiiA tourted 
&4-i^ : d^Y otp lya : 
nodxntftcil, 33P3 irigniflcaoM* 

Mam4t-aj. I> Shepherd who 
«nilrr4 into ooaipelttLafl W^ih 
Ap^o. 5S. S' Name oJ 

wivt-ti fO 

Ma»"ti-us. Cam^pus. RoraM 
^^Lprciitog urtiEmilA, til 
HAT-ao-jTA'i-i-A. FrailYaii in 
taonOto-aJ Juuo, ia Rom^t iQ 

^mpd£'Ap DfluihiKreit 

ZJ 7 ; wife ol I*son. ^5^-340 i 
wiieDl^KaUfln XnMii ; ngiufi- 
CAB^, 3 ^ ^ 

Mi'd[-a. Certmtry to Ajin Minor, 

wbrre Medea took tnluM.aai 

vidJng wdild to two, 4 
MAna^9A^ GfflTBcm ^ato by Pop 
MU*, who#? half ml tumed lato 
muka, aiQ-Jtd ? Noptnne 
rnwrina, 130 ; PV^iii** oflipniif 

Dt 15S S d^caacfl, 355 ^ 

KxHiJffXi* Uti* at Uuj FOflw. 

Bameaidei, or Erinnyet, tjS 

to, wheae threw cbdJrm to 

bvroi in hb nmdnfiiiii ipa » 

Alttoi; loader o< ruWd^^ 

MiiPt. i4i» iigtoficiiaean 

NvMTtt*. Nymph 1 who 
oun«lJppltflrtoto(Wy,9 

|oS 


I a 






Mel-poii Oli« of Mui 

fi»iidem^viLr tuftif^dVi % 
Meic'ph»- Town m £^WE, 
loujutod by EiuphuM, ru 

AtX^t^K^LA^Uflh jhu 4 ]£ (i Sp 1 a^tft. J 
UDvbud of Ifnhlt ol TfOT* 375- 
779 : Pans tSghti, 2$5 ; nttui] 
oXp 29^; TtiUnLotlnu viauti, 
I fiigzil£«Eicc-, 

One of tiwr four 
sdii 4 ol tnpetu^ «iia DiTneEija, 
!■+ 

Nacne [issttmed by MJ- 

□ ervsL fo act ^ 4 ^ido for 

T«iotniicliiiii, jiB^ 
Mxr-cu-jll'u-a. Petttvalft in 
bcutoot of yh? mea- 

■on^ergod, 115 

&UK^cti-ltv« Sajte u KcnjMH, 
PMycli'OpampilA^ Oiii;ic0|wnipuyi; 
•dd c/ Jupiter uid Aifaia, 10^ 
lis: PiudOTB piidod by* TI; 
Japitw"* ally, jg; Adumi 
■uidtil by* iy i Man ilullimHl 
by* ny: irisiu VuJi^, 
Dac^uk ^Afdod by* uoi 
Ftoserpuu pidied by* i&5; 
Urn loved by. 174; tky ol, 
I7fir leader of dframa, iflo; 
Femut helped by, Jii; pMn, 

*00 i6|; Frtitcatib&jiii on iLfwl 

Iw* aS f ; PrLiun kd by* 293 ; 
Ulynm aided by^ jtt. Jto; 

nukd by. 33£>; 
canco.jag- 3JO, 

Man Bnuditrt ol C&wioo i 
protfiLvd btiae of Ofion* 74 

^tXT-h-HBl'kJl. WUo ol 6 )IvM. 
king ol Eiduiift I moUifir of 
TnptoloinuA, 163 

iJKugbtar 0/ OounuH-j 
eivBi a pobon toCrooni, to 

Bla'Tun. Attenduit of Miuni irtNl 

of war and vtrirc. liO 

Father ol L&uatri ; 
tiain by JSiimw, 1 jy 

kll DAfl. Kturi tydla, 57, 5s ■ 

changed all bt tooebed to 

Mj-tJt'lfl-oit. Samft u Hipponie- 
Uffi; buibaod of AtaiiULTa 

74J 

%irLO. faJasd wham itatqe of 
Venna waa fouDd. 10B 

si^ 
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Sam* *, ru1«i 

AtW, ftj k-Uhiodl; 

danglitoi of Jiaptvi:, S9-*lt 

^■n f»ym sool bjr. t $ i rtote^, 
Hi ^iiIm 11*; 

t«t of Nuptima lOEt, its, 
^■um pualthod hj, jto; 
Pokcnu wdod bjr. tu ; gift to 
ai6; Aj^ iiuUt by* au- 
Beif^roplun b«|ncd bv, ssT: 
Juno aatf Vvon* dJjtpute with, 
: Patlodlun. a. ucroi 
■ of. UlyMea sMctl 

py. j 16-^10 ; tignldcsnce, j6a 
Mw-mic-vA'Li-A. Fwtivid* b 
hmottt of AUsaniji^ ig itodg 
Ai 

Ul'Mm. I. Kina of Crete, lot: 
latlwt of ATlacIni; out) Pfa^ra, 

^1,^3, j. Son ot Japiiwf auJ 

i judg? fa Usdw. », 
t39 

Mm>TAU». M«Ht« wldeh 

Uuut Irrpt la ttw tabwiotb, 

3ai->j35 ; iigDificaan, |ji, jOi 
^*‘'**'*'W'lf"**< ATitanide, 6> 10; 
jeoddon of rnf fflory; wjfc of 
Jupter ; motber of the Muki, 

hI<ii'iL& Thar Foiei, Or Pam*, 
whn Ijvia. twilt, *o4 cut Hi* 

tnircid of life, i^t 
Siilofi nnrua, Friiue ttirni^iter ul 
bonui|ia„ god of plecp, 

■Mors.. Sunn ai ThanJitot, god ol 

death* 17^PSj, IPj 

MopSTcii'r*y4, Mountnlo in Um- 
noi* wtew Vnkxn (nil from 
□eavT;o. 712 

Mdttna, Auibicailry on phllolnffy. 
JSS^ 

Mu^^A&'n-iKai ApoUo'i naim' 
wnuu be led tbe choir oi tlm 
nfu»e. 6 B 

Uo*UE 3 t niR Baugh of 

JIIPiter and MuinsicQyne, tj. 
5^- S^. 154* fo ; o^d Comi£», 
70; mogntoftbe^a0 
At FnlTDarita city o! 

Jiaoo, with Sparta and ATfvtr 
A 7 : Feneitt eKcUtigei Argoi 
for, 217 
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ItvR'iiT-DOTCs. AcfaUin' Idt&wcn; 
l«tL by 3 ^; 

J 59 

ItdjgLotLiritu cclc- 
in bnumr nl the C^od 
pf Wipf. T|Gh 

Mvrti^ Fflbulotu iMltAf ^4 o-i6& 


N 

Na-i'a-pio. FpuniaiP aytnpbA 
subjKt to Koplunc,. , 363 

KA-rM'jn. VAil&y opppliA, wba 

lookai Bltof the^^PUEinkp, 

KAjt-ci 9 ' 9 trfl« Ypnih )p?cd by 
Ef?Uo; rniuiiPiiml with bb 
own iiiL&^'i. ^) 6-99 

DLU|;Liie^ ol Ale*- 
npiu {LOfJ Afctr; belummlji 
USywn, ji^f 

Kax^ iitEUid viilted by Tljo- 
i 4 n» and Boechnt, 155, ; 

gieniJicBikcpL tcc 

K>?rA^ ol tbe KOda, 

fwured ont by liabo uu* uAtiy* 
iTKdo, if, fib 

N^k'uub^ Spo p 1 Ntfjitunr; 

IjrtOthitT 0/ {?>£liA.V, 130 

Ifx'ite-A. Forest in Qrwee, da- 
vKAtnlnd by A bnn aUilii by Her- 
ciilaa, 191 

Nr^itK Aif Oau^ Gwrurt Jii 
binioar pf Jppltxir and lUrCpIna. 
107 

KE'ui^Att Liok. Mdnrtcr ilaiti by 

Htrrcy]«, 3^8 

Keu'c^ia. Oodd^ oi nrveniii?, 

I t pirraans OrfitaSp fW 

SamA MA Pyf' 
rhn** Acbmc*" «Mt j tlay* 
IViiunH 394. J 

KktFH^v-u^ Wile af AtimttiA *; 
mothi^r of iT-iryxiiJ ami HtHep 
33 a ; i*giu 6 canct. jjbp 3 *a 

Ntw'tttmt. S«w Hi PaSfrkllSn, 
K «1 ol tlifl fie*. 1 3*5-: 3S t 
Craitia, 10, It Ji Jcuifldani p-^ 
tp, ij : Deiugo cpntpaflioii nyn 
a|p 414 .; bp™ fSTrAtwV by* 40. 
r>fi 3 *w emted <iy* -15 ; 
bunt by, 4*: Mara piiniibM 
by* *i»; Kiii |iCQitc*es^ by> 


TTO; Vest* wooed by* xyi ; 

HinOi puwkbed Uy^ 194 { Pega- 

piw miMted by, 313 ^ 
lytue fiiuii bj^ ; Tlmtii 
Wooed by^ 371 ^ Tipjato pun- 
kphtd by, aj^S, 397 ; rptyjdie- 
mvm, mp ni, joj ■ UiyAfi«a’ tnax 
ibiiR by, yrdp jiy; 

•Aved by, ; signi^^ 

cjuiDa, 303, 36^ 

Nk-bv^pdbRh Wiiior oympba; 
diu^tilE^ p| Notott* Asiil l>or±i, 
gap 1:551, *30. *^*9^ fligmfi- 

WLCP, idtA 

God pt ibe ica ; tlu- 
fMrtomj^callpn of Iti 
AApett, tjo, toy ? fAlbcY 0l 
TtiAtia, 27] I «i|jniicAocOp 363 

ThoOvniAurwhocamM 
I>oLAiitJha JiciTiBiE the fivM“ | 
ilAla by HercuLn, 303* Afl4 * 
334 

Itf 1 t'TQ R, Greth bero d emn^ Tror 
junwAr; aotoiltorwiaccpWiiotH 
341,378,318 

NtVfc, Siuntr nt Virtory i Rlteiul* 
iLDt of Jopitor^ 28 

KiGitr* At NjX tff Koat, e, 

4- 30> 1713 

>flaimlAlits. AttemlunlAof &om« 
QUJip cioucbinB in bixeave^ i$o 

NVo-liR, Dau^bler p| TattiiluB, 
whoMr ebtldrcm arc tMin by 
ApoOo and I>tiuiA« ^4J : 

s%itt&<Aiii:?fr. 361^ 303 

Nt'411ft. Youth who iLeconipiiilci 
HotyidQA tf> illTTUTKin 

bju;k to comp. 135 

Hp'h Ai^i N'Attic Aitn mEd by Ulyi^ 
ftOi tp misltrnd Pc4yphomut, joit 
106 

No'tdb or Apsns, Softlh-wirst 
wttul ^ Kifl m A^ui itnd 
AnftEm, tl4’iBfi 

Kosc, Saiud ftB Nysc. aodde^ft n* 
^ taamnA Chan and 
ErebuA. a 

Nu'Ma Pnu-rjL^*tiftH Soeoud 
king of Komc t built Vewt*"* 
itrsnpk^ t^J 

NVHPiflti Naiim: RivHii to ienuUo 
minpr di^iithtici^p lOt 
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Kyispitu wbfl cami 
f£]T B^cUini, ftad Idnu ^l cciiutai- 
Ut i m , 150 

Ktx, A 3 ^odiiw ai 

niahc; mothn^ Df Day Ai\d 
Liilit, j, j, 4, j- umiiicf oJ 
EnriB, 139 


O-cic-an'i-de^. IhMifhtQr^ ol 

Ocniiui; oympha^tal the ocwi 
1 4* j 

C^CA'A-iraiw 1 + River miroJiml- 
LQi^ thr bcconlitif ta 

ADCiKTitt^. 4 . S, 40di 1 . Dae oi 
tkt! TJtnafl ; vm td UrAaiLA zt»\ 

G(EAi *&. 14. 126 ’ itgeli- 

canCii. | 4 * 

0-t:ium^f-4+ \ Riavt; tpifr of 

VeiIeaii ; maihcr of Scrviiia 
TuUJiui, 111 

O^OVi«"tilira. SaJam ai (Jlynei i 
hifiio of Use Ofh* 33 ey^ joi 

OD*7i-inE Vp Epk |ioeiii of HoEnfr 
<iQ thfl tdvEntorei Ulyaici 

CEo Sem of LaJdi iru] 

Jocuta ; Kinx of Thctba^ 

3 S 5 I 

CE XAUix Father A^esuer and 

DniADeLra l huftha nrj nf A1: tlL^»t 

tO],a4I 

CE-KD*fci. Wf* of Poria^ ion of 
ftiiun, 1/5 i Uu dll* on 
hi* foTun^ pyre, 39s; iiigniri- 
oaneo, j|3 

<£-HO'‘r]-<irK- Fathm ol Mrmpo ; 
bUivdi OhfUL, ?i 

<E^ta, M-mmtkw on whote *tim- 
mit Hetcdlt* bndcla h|j| fuEHsrij 
pyjti. Jc?6 

D'GYa'f"*, liUnrt wheiTA ^^Jypto 
dnalnf Ulytm levm yism., \ 

0-LVlt>i-A. City in ^ 

lOf 111 temple and gAmci, 34 ^ 
300 , 20? 

0 -iLyM>s.Aij. Tim# 1 »lir«<£Ti 
Olympian ilanaea; 1 ^,, ^cnir 

O-Linii'j.Ajf Divinmna. NAme 
to thfl ol tHympiif. 


47.—^GaIib OAmsiinilitnl&d 
hy Herc^il^ tn boaouf of Jq- 

O^iiyitViif. Mini n tain nortli of 
Greeco : the abode of the jfodi^ 
4 .^ IS- Pp It. Up 17 . aj. 
3S>- S^< 4*, S3. S!>P flfiv 74, 

75- 84 . 37* 9** 1104 Hip 

<t 5 » 133, 114, T39, I47« 20S, 
JJ 4 p l|fS. 3*7 ! i^* ^7 
feom, s j ^ PmntthniA vtii», 
1 &; DanyiEimt; tranaportod SO,. 
^ ; Vuloait ox^UciJ ftooi, f U ; 
tefei yfiiii, toy ; Belimphon 
itoTAA, arto: P?ta curiifd to Ity 
j6d; Thiftb vktfa^ 

J 44 j 4 %olflcan«!. 347 

OM>dA-iLB. Quwi of l.ydiA^ 
the tulpuMti!** o 4 HemitkA, 
20T 

Kame home 
liy ACftrcury m cood^tor d 
dieami, 109. 114 

01-^ Same a* Cytdo; itaior 

S ven to Jttic*. aAiI iileo to 
tres. ^ 

D-kx'a-ox#. MooisEairi nyinpha 
vhoitujdiHi trAvellern. 261 

Sott of Afntnenmon 
aod OytasmnoBtvB: frkad of 
PylndEq. 399. |oo 
O-kjWp Vooili lovnd by DinoB. 

oocl accieleti Lully &IbId by \mr, 
^ 77-79 

Ok-t-tfiv'i-Ak Wife of Boeniiv: 

luotber vt Calalf^ Zetoi, CJeo^ 

|iatr«. and Ctdoan. i&6 
OK>imubp Miukleo; eem of 
ApidUy attd Cfliliot»e, ffMi. 
T|4 : uLeniHdAnce. J51 
Oa'iA, Muantatu In Theosaly, 
upon wbfdi the TitanJ piJnd 
Pelion. 13 

O'rt™. Giuit jflti of Xflptutie: 
ehiin by Diana and i^poUo, 
BilnlficiajHr, j6s 


Pie-TO nivrr m A«Ib Afinnr 

in whieb 5fi4jul wnahesh to 
remove Mm jgflUMn ida^iue. I $4 
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'iiosf- Sou oi AthJLnwii 
nm) Ittfi: changed lei 

ffod .151 

pjit.^A-itic'Dit 5 . fcmt tf' 

t Tfrrtm fWt UlyqiuA tO 'VUt nj^iUlSt 

ae m ofl Cspe Miacuuni. 

Ijj 

FAL*L**tii^TJlt. Slatuft dJ Miftfirrap 
4j ; itoltrii Irom Troy by 
and Diwedct, 

P^LlUiAh *- N»in« grvfTfi to 
UincLTvn In Athuns. l^> 

3 . Svti ai Evnndcr; iXtm by 
TuTxme. wliilc fightinH 
Amaw, jj 6 . J 3 ? ^ 

Pal'uojl SpecwJ ittc&rlimt OJ 
Mnxi ; li>™ of strife* *** , 
Pan* Seuk V C€ 4 iWit«. 

lUttacfr And ihc DUtvm&H S 7 i 
105*365.166 ; 56| 

pjMf-ATiS’twJR^Ai FtMtiriie liflla 
in boDOiir € [ Idinefy Q . 4J 
Pan^do^MA. Flrat irons AH; 

b*»vrn. the btingt evli tnto 
tUc ifrotUlp iS-ii. 14 

pAit^Ci, The t’eM. fpt MtKnt; 

t?t«y ipin thJEi tbimd Of dettioy^ 

PAM'tB. Son €f PriAm and H(?ca* 
tni. J75 : jmlgnicni of, 174 : 
viAiti Tmy- 174 - ^ 7 S I 
wiili itclfflu, 177 ^ *^**1 

Mcitclans* 485 : w balCle, 187 ; 
AchilleB 4 laiiior «394 ; dfath of. 
*95 ; vigniflcenGe* 358, J 55 
Pah-k ountiUn io GmiCO, 
14-26 j fcAored to Apollo mod 

the 3 !nJH 9 i, 69 

pAJt-TiEi^*lfl-wii, Motmtaijn apoo 
whidi Atalanlft iptaj 

PAK'tirm-KON# trraplr d<?d 4 calcd 
ioMinrrvA ai Af hem, 43 
pA‘Ti50'*ci.iri. FrientI ot AchlUoi : 
■Iaid by Hccior» ■S‘'S8--^3pj» 

si^^catite, jsg 
pMti'A-Eo«* Steod born Irom 
Kn lOAin Aiid tlie ™ 

McdiiM, tjo, ;i|; Bcitero- 
pbem ridw, 358^160: e^gnin- 
cAacti J 5 ^* 3 ^^ 


Pii'utiTfi, Hiubhnd ot "HictiA; 

ol AcklUa, 234. 341 ^ 371, 

Pb*li^a 4* ITarta of Jason: 
bmthcr dJ Kclto^r 150: asnrps 
Itio tbnM ot .^ison. ijo- 3 j 3 ^ 
3 jS -^39 p p 

Pfi'u-oM, A bsah tnoEinlam fn 
ThjHsaty^ piled upon Own by 
tlie jponti to rftocb Olympus. 

PBL-o-ToN-sfr'^sOi; The penmaul*. 
louth ol Cnwce, J 4 . i 4 J 

PK^iOPJ. Son of Tantalus* fBTB 

Ilii name to ibu Pelop^mnetua* 
i4j: father of Copf«i*P 
aigniheanco* 353 
Pe-na't£ 5 - Koasabofd eodi 
ahtpcied tn Rome with ihe 
X-ATCs, 174^ *7Sl $ivw 

tlWd 3*4 

Pl^HAL'o-fE, t* Wife of Ulysses, 
377; inittOTi of, 4iS-3iO; 
slUTLlAcAncei 3S0- 
nymph* the mmJwif oi Pan. 165 
PE iTE'ufl* I. ttiirer god : 
oJ Dutphne; ebwig*s Dephuff 
into a laurtlp !r& 
river in OiwetJp 50 
F*N-tiJm-si-t.»" 4 - QuecR nJ Anm- 
ion 9 ; sla^ durinE Tiojaa 

wAt. 593 * — 

PmH^Trtftifs. King of Thtbesj 
refuses to icculv< BaccIhh^ ana 
ii if Ain, t jS^ 157 . „ 1 

pitR-i-rn»'TEB- Son of Vulcan* 
145 i cB.conntmMl And iJp 4 ^n by 
ThosL'Ui^ iJQ 

P^sh-sAph'o-sk, Snm* as Preoffr- 
pin*, g<»ldM ol vegetation, 

1581 [61. 167 . 

S4ifi of Jupiter and 
Duiavi il*y»Mi:du* 3 l- 309-^*7 : 
iignibonnee, 314, 3 SSi 357 ^ 
pirr'A-i^fit. Kaaw tivstt to th^ 
lA^ugod cap vtmn by HrrcmyN 

pflJC-A^c 1 ■ A!?s. Poopfe whp^di^rcdt 
in SchwTU- nwl ieot ulywpi 
home, ytf; algnlflcAnce, j6o 
P^iA^DitA. Daugbtei of 
wife uf Tb 6 «u^* «t; Aiffnifi- 








GLOSSARY 

Son oi ApaUo ah 4 
Clrniciie ; drrror Ibe tua cir, 

and it 64^^ I lipu^- 

cu 3 cfl, | 5 (, ijj, 

a A. Biiter ct ^t^«toQ j 
Oftt of tbo HcliHdia. 6S ; ApoUo^t 
Hock* ftwdKt bjr* j 

Nb£] 1« ft^^D to 
FmepLoa#, or Fiomp^EiA, rsB 
,Vo(«l Ci«A pciifp- 
tor ( nucb AtAtiMA oi tha jrcKLi. 
b, 35. 4S 

PHJ-iJi'iioif. Hatwid of Baacit 
chugnS inlo HU 30 

PiirL-«-T»'Ttt Friondoflfurcn 
m; ncaivof bii oxnaw*. 106, 

WJ'Losf'O'*. Ditj^hicr of fo- 
batei; wila Of BeBmphon, 
a^ 7 ; itcnifij&iJicQ, js® 

PHSh'fl-tts;, t, Bifnf to Fetioot 
w AodToiuda^ J15, 3. xiw 

lii]« of Tbxue ‘ ^naaycd 
Of tlt» H^rpln, ^35 

PHi^'mriiQy. Oneoftiieriwi 

of Hade* s H rtvw of * ,g 

FSo soa. One of the iftauUnti 
of Mon, ^ 0! wax, iifi 
rao'cis, ftoYfoM in Grefts 
tyr U»rLt, Locna, oni 
tbt Gulf of Cortatli, joq 
rsd'aa. One al the ftlMiddn 
•»«»* « Dioaa, 7j^i' 

1 Dq 

.. Same gilvan to Apollo, 
rw of tbe ran anil of meiTiEfott, 
44 * 50 h 74 ^ ?fi. afll; Mfimifl- 

c«ice.j4jf 

prrmxioer in i^iia 
Minor, nomrd tittfT 
Ji ; ej^Mlkaiico. 14a 
Pfii^liii. Biotto ^ Hmoti* 
who |avv hli oime Co Pk^- 

FifHyx''os^ 5fen of AtfuEDai tod 
fide* on fuiaou^ 
flowed run to Coldtli, i\o.2u ' 

■^rnifktoct, ^ ' 

Pdem, fif, 

Vr^wM^mm, FonJaCaui jnearCoriuih. 

v£i«j* PesuMt drink* a 1® 
Ft^tfcTMa. Buckua taora* od bv 
15* 

J90 


AND INDEX 

King of Uie Lopl 
th«* fiind ol iheftnut, ±*[ 

FL* lA-oHL SovflD at IHduia'i 
njrtnpln - ptinueil bj Ontan 
and oiuuk^ Lnto iTiui^ 7B 

5uu4 u Hfldev. Dk, 
Aldnnnui* ttb-^xj® [ 
of tlM InfanuJ Kcgto tiai 
^ 79 , JtS i bixtli 
off foj Froaspioa obdiactfid 
* Afetkoao ■«*. 

1^1 le^l l^tiia 

fTiw™ ptm* 
JM s oisniicuLce, 

^561, 5M 

F^o^Ttj*. SoQ of loaon and Cmr, 
tha ^od ot nebtt, 156 
Foo-i-tj**j-oiK San of 
pitij ; ekilUd In madidii*, 47 
Po^AM^emm. Sitm MM 

King of ; oloiii by Pyr- 
rbtu, »i 

Po-Lrta*, Uit ^ Priam'i *ao> x 
■bia at bit fsgt by Pyirbui, 

Pol-lok. Son o| Jnpitof and 
; bro Uifflf of t^tesTp ffelcQ, 
Ciyiemnatirv att, *34, 
I4S 

PoL'Y-Btra. Ilkiff Qi Ortntb' 
adopted (Edjpu* ythm tmnksA 
bj tb# iexvtat. 140-34® 

King of Serf 
^ ■Bidt Pmeu* fa qnetf 
ol 310 . lid 

Pen.- a, Tfo j an tk 

uitTdertMl ID Hixarc ; In* pava 
diKovcfod by J^neoA, 515 
Pol -r mrM'm .4. Htw of rbeto^ 
ri* ■ dan^hferf of Jupiter ind 
Maemokyna, da 

Bol Y-FI'CM. Son of CEdapo*. 

^ Etaodofc, * 55 ^ 
buried by Antigotia, 354 

Giant mn ti 
naptua*^ iw- Olyasea 
5^1-310 ^ CtJiUAa loved hf, 

euiSr ■^ST'iSS,' 

4. OamiittroJ f^rn. 
uIiAmsd wile of Aj»iini, a 
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ttte 

clitiid ^: wil» oi VcttnirtRiis, 

jilf, j6^ 

KSirt!ij Icr tbfi 
m wlieu 6rt| awite4, 4 

fiime 4 p ^q^t^lIl^f, 
Qt tta Ka oihI 01 hijriK 
traium* iifi 

Po'tho^ Ocd of kbA Jiinilia d 
}wt}; cne ol \ho immewii 
Attnulonti ol Voai»H 

rKi'kU. Smis m P&^na, f ; 
King Ol Troy* 373 i F^irit 
K€MQy*d by^ 375 ; 

by, 3$S ; Hector, wnn of. 
i^s; ; Hoctcr'i iJeatli kvd 
hy, J93: Memiry Jt'dila, 35^3 : 

dftughtci d* 293: 
dcklhd, :m. 123 

Far God of tb* iJuile; 

panne* the tjympb Lotit^ 1631 
26* 

Fud'ckiv^ Wife d Cephalna; 
il-iun by bJi ynemng J^veUn. 

$n, jf ^ tjip si^ 

(TI» iimfcbcr}. 
EnctniOtetti] and aiflin by Tbn* 
icilt, 22a 

PftCE^iy&. liaebaLnit Of AiHoiii. 
4iul kkumau d BcUtoofOiOU. 
35 ^. ^57 

Pmo^ Mf"! irmcra (Fonthon^bt V Son 
14-ty; man CT^fpcI 
by^ t4 i OtymptiB viaiTed by* 
16 ; NA.ior4 iS; 

chjiuwf to C^iiouiian >lc«iti' 
miiu, 16; Htrctilta deLivon^ 
e 6, tyj £ Ehcncdimi^ foo of. 24; 
•igutAcuco, 341.-5^3 

Fk(i^MS>]WA. Samn a* Pi€&si^ 
pine iLOtl Ftrsepbemo; goddw 
oi ve^ti^tioa, lox* is3-t*0 j 
Ornheu* iHilt*. Adtnlit 

welcoin*^ by, Sy £ Pluto ab- 
dtSEt*, lif 5 . 150; embluiii o| 
cltathp \ cmldiemi 3 Ji:c| by 
Japb^^ [fi? r iltfuiAcaiicr. j6t 
Flpt Gf«k T*lio 
Undrd CD Ttojon cout, jIk, 

Piao'Tttnk tnlfrdor »«. dldolty i 
ftbtfpfMTd al tbedfi'p. 132. f J| S 
t$9; ilgm^ 

canto, MA 


IW'cim. Tall {niiicm lovnJ by 
Cupid i ibr vamtli^m of the auoi, 
p^fO^T siuniAcaoco, 344 

3 ^aEii« ^Vep! 
ta ^rrcToy a# le&d«I Ot SOW to 
Had«a, lOp. 114 

1 - Calstiratoi^ 
acdtnofj wbo lovwj n *tatzi«. 
pS, Hpp, Brtitlicr oi DSdo; 
lO^^dinfr d SiyoKmjF, Dido's 
boabnnd. 5 sp 

FYa'MlU* Patfl of a-miill poople 
in Africa ; deidMJiMlby Antm^ES, 

tp7, (9^ 

Sou til Stmpyiiit; 
tntinnto friend of Orates, agg, 
300 

I*TR^A'im- FaJtbfd low ol 
Tfaiabo ; commits sukkk. 94 * 
9$ 

Prn^Hi^ W<te of Dnucslioa sod 
itaii^blei of Epimrtlieiiifl snd 
FandonL: Ibo only wdqwh 
wbo iorviva th« Flood. 14-^6 
Fvs^HiioiH Sams oi Neopbols* 
muf :; ttm oS AeiifUa, 3-J3 
PYTii'E-Cfi. Siununs gmni to 
Apollo as pytbon ilaytt, 41. 4 g 
Prm'i.A. fisiosjfivEia to Apd 
to^s p l i]L> iUAi St tpei&hi, 71 
Pnn't^Jur OAKts.^ Gama ctlc- 
brated at DelpbL tvz^ tbtoe 
ya^n, yi 

PV'titok- !^pent bora d tbs 
DdLtj^ iHma : stain by ApoUo, 
45> 49 : aigniiicam, J 50 , |t66 


Qvexm df Kanic (■iv'ea 

to Jttaa 3#, H3, 124 

Qtjis«9tiA'Tsi«AH Fattvals in 
boDOur of tfao godE^a 

41 

QuiS'^e-ziae:- Onn of tbo tevra 
billi on whkb Eoms is built, 
too 

QtTfS-l^NA^^A. FatlvaJs Jn 
Rome in boaoss ol Qsirliius, 
iiO - ^ 

Qoi-Bi'svi. S^arne given to Eo- 
Eoaltu wb£D deilLcd, t:aa 

39* 
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R 

Ri'fitLlLiii. Lake tn itolr 
ooemneJ the b&ttlr in wp4c^ 
Diwun wsrt to 

ftsaist^ 344 

R^'Mui. Sofl ol Mats aii4 lUa; 
ivtisi bfotbaf of Itonialtti^ 119^ 
ISO, 319 

RltAO-A^VAS«'^TttUB. Sofl <|| JiapJ- 
tef aoiJ Haco|A; jwi^c b 
Kid». ji, 119 

Rhr'a.. Fcniaw Hlati; datifliter 
of tJnmAi aod Gwa, 0: wiiti of 
Cktmaft^ lived by* 

o; CorjbaDtf!!:!^ pniNXi of, 9 ; 
CicxLut dAlcAted 9; Judo^ 
ot jd : »B ol» 

10 > Ccto9, diuighter of^ 

Vetti, cfau^hteT of. j ji - 
eatice, 361 

RkODCS, laliod 111 tba 

rvifliR^ where (lie ColOHiii 
ICoodt 7J 

RfiOi'CbfL Lover of thi Himi' 
d]7iJ.i454.«i;p5, 300 

Romuk Divi^m^. 27* 176 

Rojou City louadifiil by Remu- 
it compriMi hyds hMi^ 

119 ; worfhip <iJ Jum 17 : 
wonhip of Mcrcttryj 15; tampb 
to V«ta in^ 171 

Rdu/O'Lum. Soti ot 3taii iml 
lift ^ fooudiar of Rome, 
JJL 3 |? 

Rv*rtr.|^, Nation b Iiify 
med by Tumui, 335,117 


S 

S*-OIT-T4*llt-lfS. Tbe CODJtcIlA' 
tioa fcwTuiid by Ctiiioa, ifie 
CentAdr ^ho tioght 

Same u Atnphitrtte j 

tnia of Neptuas^ 130 
>A 14-1. P^u kppomted to 
mtcli tlw tacitKf ibiekfi in 

fwOlp 130 

SaL^Ho'ifKiia- KlCrg wbo wlabeU 
to emulate Jupiter, 144 


AND INDEX 

SAl-fR''txrK. Sm of JttpitET aru\ 
Europi, jj; nEida diuiii|; tbc 
TrojJLA WAtp 3fi9 

Sat'okk. or CuoHba. Son of Ura^ 
Ai^ mtd tku, 77 UUter oJ 
JupliOT, 9 i Italy mbsii by. 11. 
7j; itua-bind of Hbei. 14; 
day fifn 178 

SaV™, SlelB divmiiiei of the 
wooda^ bnli man, halt gE»t, 

Gate whkb kd 
fiom Troy to ibc pSum, 286 

Scritofv. Cbat Attcountered by 
Tbeicua on tbe lailiDuii of 
Coriath, 119^ njfQ 

Sea nympb cboneed io 
mCRniter by Circe, Sbe Jjv^ 
nmler rock of wmv oime, JM. 

^ 3*5. J37 

SOY'iOs. laUiad b the ArchlpcLa- 
go, tba hocui dI Lyetniud;ca„ 
vtiitod by Adhiltea arnt Xbueeue. 
aro 

SoYRf^i-A, Ccumtry north of the 
E n iine SiaA, 169 

SJEABOKfl, Tlie four liiuglitei* of 
Jopft^ md Tbemb, Si 

SscV^tAi GaM£s. Gome* la 
boniHir of Pliito every hundred 
years, 13/ 

Sl-u^!£]L Kuna givni to DianS 
ftstDo00 KO<ldeiu,7j,^t l ilgmii- 
ewira, ifj 

SEH']|-r.R. l>jiughter of Cidnitu ; 
wiie oJ Jupiter ; mutbei of 
rtaochuA, t47^1 JO ; ilf^ilicance, 
Jflt 

Si’ 11 Vm m. 1 slu3>rl \r hiixa 1>amAe 
nnd PcTwili were oaat uliorc^ 
no, ecd 

StH% t-tfi Tt?l/Ll-in. Sljctli km| 
of JftrmB ; ton of Vutcua uvu 
OCriaii. i J4 

Sts'roB. City opiiosite Aliyifue ; 
the hfrtflie of li^o, 89r9J 

SltVlTI Wo?CDEJia 07 Utl Wou^, 

c ?? 

Sl3E^-LfCHTHt)«C. Samn A1 Al- 

^h Yb. f¥opbf<ieSs ol CuDUi, who 
liid Asoeu down to the EuFcthiI 
RiNfiofli, J3J 
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Si OA^sri-A. Laitcl whnre Anchiwi 
ilM ; vtiirtff! bjf ^ne&B, 

Sic'i^LV.^ tftliuid tifi^aur Ptilfpliif- 
miis; vbic« 4 i li^ Arion^ 65; 

by Frw^uiA« ; 
viSitJBii by Olyaie*, 303; vi^tcd 

by j»7i il* 

Tuiof of Bacchtit; 
lOcnersiUy nopimentiad oh. 

M». *^S 

SiL*VA*S!fui. God of tlio wadi i 
cme of ibki^ kiaef ^otimn dlt/Uih 
tin, 

SiLYU, AOt, SoCfflLtl tL|^ dt th£ 
ancinxLE world. ^2 
S!L*Vi-A. Dauffttiw of Latin thitp- 
hfrd: (wit ?t 3 Hf wwundisd 

by luliu. 311 :* . . . . 

Si>ia fnto iHnc-twmdcrJ. Giant 
«im:oniitfircd »n4 iil4iii by lltc^ 

UKUM, 119 

Si'vow. who lil* 

Yiwil tb* Trojiiii* to tbfl 

wooden how. 

St 9 ^''^-l.tia. [^oncttib wtiftc ibootl 
tbeitatiifi oi Bfiobe^yj 
Si'wfii- MAldcnA v&o alltnrinJ 
marlDiT* by tiusif wnndrDirt 
iioo^i> *igitL&cA£HLa. 

3 ^ 

T^avcmritcd^ofCripn.; 
a oofliUUitUofi. 77 - 79 
1aisV^nto$. Kitifl^fonilfnnaed to 
r^rtl a rock ib Tartartii to tho 
top of a steirp MU+ *44 I 
ftf^bcance, j$j 

Sol, K[1£uo b^uently iirYcii to 
Atulld pa td tbi 1 un+ 44 
SOit’siffl. Cod ol tiMp: ttuflctiPd 
oJ Nox, atut twin broibar o 4 
Mora. i70-Tfl j^ 1S4 
SPAk'f A, Capital o( LacodTcmoH ; 
fnvfmntE citv o| Jono, 57 ; 
JiOtoe of Mcoiaatii. 175-377 
SraiNX. RikbUe-^ing muoater ; 
■Inin by CEdipoi, 

35^ ^ ■^.niflennee. |I7< 
SrsL'iJ-a, tJrchtn cKaoiem! to 
by Cem when Bearotlmg 
lOf Prtairpljtai. 170 
Stvr^Q'I^ [Td^^toing). One of 
tho Cydop«: soh oi Urunua 
and Gil?a, 7 


SniM^jro. Ofie of tbs tlnv GW' 
geo iiitofi. jmmortJiJ like E^- 
a i o 

StWO^H^A-BEF. filaivli where tbo 
HarpI'^ took nduffs wbem 
drrYcm ifom TIutmio^ *35 i 
^aeoisY^ta the. jsj 
STXo>iT!-va- Falber of PybtfiM r 
ihulten Oroitca. 199 
Stth-f ua~l w. Lake upon whoM 
hooks Hercul^ alcw tne hrueil* 
clawM bildB, t^s 
SlYac, River In Hadca. by wlwsoe 
watm the godi fw£wc their 
m«t cAervsd ootba. jo. dj. 
i 74^; acJesIIo} bathed 01 
syff 

So-a-de^A. Oof of VermV train 
of attendantA ; . pid of tlie wait 
vpoech d 4 lovYf i4 
Sv-ctLJa'oan ^ 1 bus- 

band of E>ido; mnitUri^ by 
f^'poailEia. J 3 p 

Svu-fLio'A-vu^ Hoatiof mcki 
niely paSied hy llifr A^Q, ^^5 
SY'otJf*, Kympb loved by Van, 
and changed tnt* reodJ, 36 d* 
^7 


T 

Ta« Vnerw, Of Vxtia^ tho 
Oxv^k entraoca lo Hadna on 
CifUTuerbacOuh IJ7» too 
Ta^la'hi'a. Minxmry^* winged 
uitdnli, jriven by the godtp 11 1 
Ta\i:»p flnien siaut; of 
Vnican; tho watchnuiD of 
Mbv. JJJ, 3as 

TAN'rx-ittJfL Father of rtlop*| 
condrniEied to htEngat tuul 
ihlMt in Bad«* so. 7J. MS; 
AiatnSoafice, mSp 3$4 ' 
TAK^A-aua, Any» tinder the 
wth, where ihfl Titani. dtc^i 
were conhuod. 6. 7^ 8^ rx^ 14 ; 
Orpheus' mndo llcard in, 59; 
wkkod in^ iignifi- 

J4B, 351 

Tav*rjs, Conntry towhEfii rHiuia 
bfoufttkt IphigeniA, tBi l viarted 
by Or»t^, 

m 






liir&buul a£ HeikMi*, 
Ule d^ii^litET ol Lpomajou^ las 
Sim cf UiyvsJsh 
And Pv^nkm^ ^rr* 37S ; AffireD' 

TS 4 i^&<-^liAk^ 3 A. Wlip Ql£ * 

mmlint ttf Europn. ja ; s|gtd^» 
c^w, 

rKLT.V5 . Sahi# u C«; RAinc 
tci Rlwa. a 

T^'a-doa: til And oE tli^ qow 61 
Tfny, i*?/. 

TsK^^'diot o-jt£. AtnieofdMciiig^ 
flauffhtcr nJ Jupiti^r Aiul Miu:- 
mmyiaa, ^ 

TftK iL%k SdUbn As ChX9i- j|fcidil<i5i 

TJto'offc ^nc4iiiif km^ of ihn 
Trojani, jiKi 

Ti^'U 4 - t, Cln£ q1 thn tlin^^ 
Griwi; ftAfl^lftcr ot Jiiniinr 
anti Eiii>ni3in£r^ 3 ;^ Ojht 

01 OiiT nme MiLsei 1 Mnw nf 

catniitly, 

SikStw m More, god 
ntiloitlip 176 

Tiiksss. CapitaJ ; 

^UEti]^| by Ciidniui, 34; 

Amphtoit. king nf, ^ri j 

pdinuj, kinjs; fiT, 03 ; Ailmnmi. 
of. sjo; PiinlHeiii^ king 

t '™™; 

., WfpilB. k)ivg <j£, 

^^ ***^- Own ot tiw «lx 

& stAtu, fi, iti S' igflffliJirM <il 

Tjta-*^sii7t SVortluii Qj Vrtbi 
atbolwkod by^ iti 
T uB-ara’K-Ms. cbrniard 

ny N^nge kbtORjduwii, x%o 
T«*“«**- .Smv of ■ml 

^Uirzi; linro ot AUmeelb h# 

5jj-JJ7 

Tir^ro-nip tn 

uTWi tu lK4aoi£r id C^n^. |M 

Ml* i* * AtlirLETt^, kmg of* 47 : 

l 2* i'- »»J PwttMilasi., 

Wpl* ol, J8i 

^"‘^J*** '■ Mtithcf *J Aelillla, 
*?B ; H. tan oytubh. B. », Oil* 
m It. 
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■ol EiinTitanijIcii, g ; nmniairt 
*** • Olyisiim 
yUti^ bjf, ai£j ; AohJlIok com* 
^aa by. a$o: AtdiUicii' ■nniHii 
bf. jgo, dsii; Acbiiln# 
cqiti-uctiid ny. 

TJiiViiB. B^liy Ionian utaidto 
lOvod hy PyrciaLiiJ, 95 
TpgACE, Country gn ithe BUtk 
&tA; iJtt iioma ol Umh, nd* 
*' 94 t 335, 3J5 ; iiipnirifflinrv, 

3^3 

Thi nKDfttittK* Sfliiie b« Jovt?, ^fct,. 

Xuvnatni. Thu iTEn^-nitcSrclod 
wujid tHUnqu; by tbn lUlowcrft 
B 44 :cIiua^ [37 

Tl*HJin. Rivw in ItaJy, 173^ 
r/6; $a\U up thn^ iji 

TtiiiL. 5 ^init u« Satiim 

7 

Ti-m^''3l«Ai. Tbn blJri^ iRfir vi^tcd 
by Utyn^ on thm Clnutterbu 
shons, j ju 

6na Dt tbo Um« 
Fallen* nc EtjmutiliJnft, 139^ 140^ 

* So 

Tl-fAw'l'DEa, Htn jAugbtnni 
ol Unuius and <^4i. ^ 

Ti"ta»s. Kamc gh^it to tlm iir 
KMu *i Unuiui tmd 4. 7; 

of^7. 8, lo-ia : nreniiAia 
flf* 14: at^niEouino. 

Tf-"rao TiPoign itriocv who 

vktliedi Auroni, 711 

Giant in Tarlflrud. 
^’liOw ppjhontrtiin hoiiy ^ovfijfijd 
nioeoiMn^ *43 

LamI wliaro Hsf- 
culrm dietl, f 3 A 

Lmicl vbltfHl by 

Ivimt mm Bbiy tluf 
caiUecf tbetmi, jTc 

Tinr-TeiL'B-«cf, Nualiia wwl 

protigiioiCert* 

Tbi'^os. Son a| N«|itono tind 
^ttolatrftej tAibm nl ttm 
Trjiwti, 8a, 13,. 4Cg. ai-olli. 
ciace, 3da 

Antiimt ciiy In AfiK^ 

J<i, T *S ; blrtbplaco of Ttuaais, 

JiJi ; al jpiffirKW cc, 3Ji 
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Tmo^jATfs, lnhmbttants ol TiQy, 
t 77 ,z&t- 297 .ii^n^ 

TtiuV. Oty oJ AilA Mtntif* fcileil 
liy LaomMjoD m^d 
ji ; WAili liuUt by N^ptuii?^ 
li»7 t wax ol^ 17 S-, 1 », jiSK 
j^8 1 iikj^o ol,. u^mcwe?. 

Tiic"cj-jk- V«tm] vu-gui who 
«toad thB t«tot purityxyr 

Toit'flUA. CIliH ol tbo Kuluio; 
wan agaiiiet iSuAU, |J3-3^S 

ToA'^cjof^. Foopitf «J Tuuanift iu 
ItAly, govfimed by Evondcr; 
^lu ol ^‘Euisa^ j}5k JS6 

Tyn-oa^ie^-oi. s£ep»tber oi 
Hfl^D; blndi h£rr iiiitoni by 
oAlh. 

Tv-mat'^os. Sahib as Typbjrm ; 
moiuter Kot to ifutbcouo Jopi^ 

TvTtE, Cify in PlicEaidHN ^av- 
cmcd by Sydiarofl aiui DMo^ 

5 ^ 

TJ 

U-tYs'w* Sv»c ^ Ody^iis. 
biao ol Uie (XlyUFy | Kia^ of 
Ithaca. Its, a;/, a/Ji, a^o. aSo. 
*5^+, 5^5; ttdvvptqra oi, joi- 
1*1 ^ JJO,. 

U-iu'kt-ju Mus« ot lUitiocidiny ; 
ilAOtfhtci oj JupLtcir uid Md^- 
iDDaycy^. 6o 

U flA-Hue (itBAVim). HtiibsL&tJ of 
Gm, cmteif by hw'* j* b, yi 
p|gai£EC^ctr, mA 


V 

SAUici iJ Picnitf. Aptro- 
dbo, Cythitr«r fiodilw oi 
bcAuty^ Ss-to 4 J; lowd hy 
Mm, tl8 ; day ot 1^8: Hip- 
ponurnn aklcft by^ 243 ; Juno 
auij Uluerva i)hiput« wltb^ ayo- 
174 : Fftria MdviBcd by, s/i, 
*?y; Pkrts *avod by. jss: 
£iicaa> Km of, 334. 33 pi 


jja. J jfi. 33 i J »ig!iiii£aiic«, |SS, 

3 y 

Van-Toq^UA, Go 4 ol Hht of^ 
chArzls; tovod by Pmowa, 
* 64 , aiSo 

Iftw at Htnitha, foddat 
dl iijii anil of the family h-»rilu 

Ii 4 , I y 1-174? birth ol, 10. 
li^i^cuioo, 

V£$^t 4 'oi-a,, Feitirili to houoof 
of Vista, held hi Roppc, tyj 

Vae^At*. Virgiiift dodkaied to 
the aervko of Vesta, ti 4 , tyj- 
t? 4.139 

Vtc-To iii-A« Sanur os Nice, god- 
tltes ol YklOry. a 4 

VoA'^ficlANs. Tribe to Italy who 
join the RotoJea egaiiot MaimA, 
|l 4 ii 13 S 

VvL'calr. Samo os Ktphaiitnt. 
god td the fPTM. isa»i 3 j ; 
«on of Jiioo. J7 ; Jupitor** b^nd 
cleft by, w; Vonu*^ info of, 
K4. 9; f raiphotea. ion r>t. 
*19 2 armour made by^ 391# 
336; ncgnificure, 

VpA-ca-KA'o-A. Ft»t}vaJi 
bmfod in honour inf Vulw, t as 


Z 

Zaim'T-gm. God of |hr acnith 
wind ; sou of ^Solna nml 
Aurora. 9$^ 184^ llyAdntliiii 
tlnbiby* 49 i Venus otioductoiJ 
hy, 8a: FwtJw savna Ity, *«j, 
105: oUnm enYeJdtihig Am* 
thuia blcTBra nw^y Vy> 16$ ^ 
Flora, wi£a at *6^ 

Zn'rM- Son ol Botens anJ Orf- 
thyia I took part in AigortiaulEO 
c^rpecbtlcMi, and litovo mny 
lg (5 

Zg'Trrt^. Twin brother OJ Am- 
phlon; son ot Jupiter uil 
Aatlom, 

Zi£oa. Saflio «a Jttplter, 9. 10; 
Ifttbirr of the godj, 39 2 
caace. 341, 347. 34b* JF». jto 
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Pleaoe help u» to feoep the book 
cleftn and moTing. 









